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bviously NO! 


...- but you may, WITHOUT REALIZING IT, 
be using products and methods JUST AS OUT-DATED 
for running your business TODAY 


BE MODERN...GO GUMPERT! 


Yes, “Go Gumpert” ... and you'll give your whole operation extra sales-power that 
can’t be matched any other way. Today the consumer insists on outstanding quality, out- 
standing variety, outstanding eating-goodness for his food dollar. GUMPERT’s 
specialty is products that make it easy to meet these demands: 300 proven products 
that make food SELL . . . better its flavor, texture, variety, and consumer appeal 
... Save you waste and spoilage . . . control high preparation costs . . . protect your 
profit-margin. That’s why thousands — yes, THOUSANDS — of restaurant operators 
“Go Gumpert” and why it will pay you, too. Your Gumpert Field Man is able and willing 
to prove that — up to the hilt! Ask him. 
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THE VAST 


Photos Reynolds 
With additional units to come, the Keokuk, Towa, High School and 
Community College is widely proclaimed “America’s most modern school.” 
Pictured left to right are: Gym-Field House, Cafeteria, 
Administration-Music Wing, and Academie Unit, 


PERKINS & WILL 
architects, engineers 


BE. RK. GRITSCHKE 
consulting engineer 


LOVEJOY CONSTRUCTION CO, 


general contractor 


SID. SMITH & CO, 
plumbing contractor 


L. HW. KURTZ COMPANY 
plumbing wholesaler 
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CHEERS FOR 'KEOKUK SENIOR hlGHl!” 


tion. Another feature is the southern fagade, facing 


KEOKUK, city in lowa, named for the Indian chief 
known as “he who moves alertly.”’— ENC. BRIT. 
@ The alertness of Keokuk, the city, is ably demon- 
strated by its remarkable new high school and com- 
munity college—a highly successful million and a 
quarter dollar project combining determination, dar- 
ing and dexterity. One of the most interesting and 
practical features of its main building are the three 
cantilevered boat-deck corridors along the entire 
southern front. These sun-flooded corridors have 
open-top partitions to north-facing classrooms which 
benefit from bilateral lighting and natural ventila- 


the broad campus, from which scintillating colors on 
the vertical fins and window frames, coupled with 
sunlight, shadows and sky reflections, form an in- 
spiring and unforgettable picture. To make learning 
inviting, all instructional rooms are arranged, 
equipped and decorated in harmony with vibrant 
youth who add color-in-motion to the impressive 
scene. Throughout the buildings are service products 
of recognized superiority. Here, as in thousands of 
other fine buildings, are SLOAN Flush vatves famous 


everywhere for efficiency, durability and economy. 


noe Stoan Slush VALVES 


are bought than all other makes combined 
SLOAN VALVE COMPANY + CHICAGO » ILLINOIS———- 


Another achievement in efficiency, endurance and econ- 
omy is the SLoaN Act-O-Matic sHower HEAD, which is 
automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog- 
ging. No dripping. Architects specify, and Wholesalers 
and Master Plumbers recommend the Act-O-Matic—the 


better shower head for better bathing. 


Write for completely descriptive folder 
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here’s the solution to 
“AFTER-HOURS” heating problems... 


ae 
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Johnson Dual Thermostats may be grouped by area, as shown 
on this typical plan. Any or all areas may be switched to low, 
economy ‘‘after-hours'' temperatures, while only those rooms 
that are in use continue at normal comfort levels. 


How are you handling the “after-hours” But that’s only part of the story. Whether you are plan- 

heating problem created by extra-curricu- ning a new school or modernizing an existing one, have an 

lar student activities and neighborhood engineer from a nearby Johnson branch explain, without 

group meetings in your school? Heating an obligation, how these and other money-saving advantages 
entire building when it is only partly occupied wastes tremen- of Dual Control can be applied to your problems. 


dous amounts of fuel that you could just as well be saving! 


The answer is a modern Dual System of Johnson Auto- 
matic Temperature Control. Briefly, here’s how it works: 
During regular school hours, a Johnson Dual Thermostat ; jj : 

: TEMPERATURE AIR CONDITIONING 
in each room automatically maintains every space at the 
ideal comfort level. When classes are over, each group of 
Dual Thermostats in the building may be reset, from a sniliiabebeaienianintbaialtiibidlinesecbenmurnecatintniaieinecnmenes 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 
507 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. 


PLANNING * MANUFACTURING * INSTALLING * SINCE 1885 


central control panel, to operate at reduced, non-occupancy 
temperatures. 

In those rooms which continue in use, merely pressing the 
button on the Dual Thermostat restores them to normal 
occupancy temperatures, without changing the economy 
settings of the other thermostats. Think of the fuel savings! 


I'd like more facts. Please send me your new folder, ‘How 
Johnson Dual Control Solves the After-Hours Heating Problem 
in Schools." 


. NAME 
Johnson Dual Control offers the finest in modern room- 


by-room temperature regulation—and at the lowest possible 
operating cost. Heating only the occupied rooms quickly saves 
enough fuel dollars to pay for the cost of the entire system! 


ADDRESS 


CITY & STATE 
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AMONG THE AUTHORS 





HaARkY E. Moore (no relation to 
Author Hollis A. Moore, also a Texan ) 
writes (p. 43) about high school 
youngsters attempt to revive a dying 
town. Dr. Moore has bachelor of 
journalism and master of arts degrees 
from the University of Texas and a 
Ph.D. from the University of North 
Carolina, He's associate professor of 
sociology at the University of Texas and project co- 
ordinator for the southwestern C.P.E.A. Also, he is director 
of disaster research projects at the university, studying 
reaction patterns of social groups in times of disaster. 


Harry E. Moore 


Some impossibilities in the school superintendency are 
discussed (p, 41) by HaArry S. GANDERS, Hammond 
professor in the philosophy of education at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, N.Y. Dr. Ganders was a teacher and 
administrator in the schools of Washington State from 
1919 to 1922. In 1924 he joined the staff of Colorado 
State College of Education as professor of school admin- 
istration; two years later he accepted a similar position 
at the University of Cincinnati. From 1930 to 1952 he 
was dean of the school of education at Syracuse University; 
from 1943 to 1952 he also was acting dean of the graduate 
school there. Dr. Ganders was a visiting professor at the 
University of London in 1948-49 


CLAIR L. TAYLOR (“Does Your School Need a Business 
Manager?” p. 88) has been state superintendent of public 
instruction for Michigan since 1953. Previously he had 
been director of finance and then deputy superintendent 
for the state department of public instruction, Before 
joining the department staff he was for many years a 


county commissioner of schools in Michigan, 


ADMINISTRATORS and classroom teachers of Tyler, Tex., 
(above, left) discuss features of a desirable junior high 
school building. (See page 56.) They are (1. to r.) P. C. 
Martinez, director of instrumental music; F. L. Elder, direc- 
tor of curriculum, instruction and supervision; C. W. Whit- 
more, principal of Hogg Junior High School; Hollis A. 
Moore, superintendent of schools; Doris Stringer, teacher 
at Hogg school; Hazel Owens, coordinator of secondary 


4 


WALTER ARNO WITTICH, on page 76, takes a long look 
at the audio and visual means of education now available 
to schools. Dr. Wittich is director of the bureau of audio- 
visual instruction, extension division, and professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Wisconsin. Since October he 
has been special editorial consultant in audio-visual educa- 
tion for The NATION’S SCHOOLS. Before joining the uni- 
versity staff, Dr. Wittich taught for 20 years in junior and 
senior high schools. 


“My own administrative setup does 
not yet employ all of the practices 
listed in my manuscript. It takes time 
to develop such an administration, but 
I am confident it will pay off in a bet- 
ter school system more democratically 
operated.” The manuscript, written 
by GkoRGE E. FITCH, supervising 
principal at Athens, Pa., appears on 
page 50. Before going to Athens in 1953, Dr. Fitch was 
teacher, principal and supervising principal at Coalport, 
Pa. His article is based on research done for his doctor's 
dissertation. 


George E. Fitch 


T. M. STINNETT has long been concerned with problems 
of teacher certification (p. 73). At present he is executive 
secretary of the National Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards. In the past he has served 
as a consultant to state departments of education in the 
revision of state certification regulations; in Arkansas he 
was assistant state commissioner of education and director 
of teacher education and certification. He also has been 
superintendent at Stamps, Ark.; executive secretary of the 
Arkansas Education Association, and executive assistant to 
the president of the University of Arkansas. 


instruction; Robert L. Burns, principal of Roberts Junior 
High School, and Pauline Smith, teacher at Roberts school. 
The architects’ planning team (above, right), which trans- 
lated the educational planners’ requirements into blue- 
prints for a new junior high school building, consisted of 
(1. to r.) William M. Pena, Wallie E. Scott, William W. 
Caudill, Cleon C. Bellomy, David B. Yarbrough, Robert 
Bruce, Charles Russell, C. E. Lawrence, and B. M. King. 
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This is 
Westinghouse 


micarte 


for SCHOOL APPLICATIONS 


Here’s something to ‘kick around for 
school applications...Westinghouse micarta 


Westinghouse MicarTA® is the answer to the 
question that has plagued school boards, 
builders and architects ever since the first 
braid was dipped into the first inkwell. Namely 
... “Where can we get a material that will 
hold up under generations of marching, kick- 
ing, scuffing students?” 

This amazingly tough and versatile decora- 
tive plastic can be wiped clean in a matter of 
seconds. It eliminates the annual problem of 
refinishing and painting, stays bright and 


Westinghouse 


® micarta 


y | UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
| largest plywo ¢ world 


y ge ato 
| and U.S ~MENGEL PLYWOODS - INC 
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attractive even under assaults by mild acids, 
hot liquids, alkalis, and cosmetics. 

In addition to wainscoting applications, 
MICARTA serves well on counter tops, cafeteria 
tables, school desks, cabinets... in fact, wherever 
there’s a need for a long-lasting combination of 
utility and beauty! You can specify Westinghouse 
MICARTA with complete confidence. 

For complete information call your nearest 
United States Plywood Corporation Represent- 


ative or fill out the coupon below. )-06545 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
55 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send full information on MICARTA 
and its applications, (1118A-530$) 
NAME_ 
ADDRESS 


City ZONE STATE 





MEGASCOPE 


Why some written policies are meaningless 


A case of Scotch devotion 


Teen-age psychology translated into blueprints 


Should the superintendent be a super-politician? 








A brief, analytical look at several features in this issue by CALVIN 
GRIEDER, professor of school administration, University of Colorado 


Like a Tonic, Several provocative 
articles on the work of the school 
superintendent appear this month, each 
calculated to set one's mind off on a 
profitable line of thought. Especially 
fitting as a lead-off for 1955 is Fred 
J. Moffiet’s “Ye Schoolmaster’s Calen- 
dar” (p. 35), which, with its nostalgic 
and prophetic flavor, shows that he's 
been through the works. As we enter 
the midwinter doldrums, Moffict's 
slightly “wud” almanac is like a tonic, 
for it helps us regain a perspective of 
our work, What he leaves unsaid is 
perhaps as significant as what he says. 
For everyone can add his own quota 
of trials, tribulations and rewards. 


Instruction Comes First. Making 
the transition from the last paragraph 
of “Ye Schoolmaster’s Calendar” to 
the “impossibilities” of the city super- 
intendency posed by Harry S. Ganders 
(p. 41) creates a bit of strain. Ganders 
deals with a problem of much current 
interest, which badly needs solution: 
the satisfactory definition of the scope 
and character of the superintendency. 
I chink he’s right when he avers that 
the conception of the position has be- 
come too all-inclusive. But I would 
hate to see administrators beguiled 
by his argument that superintendents 
need not be educators so much as they 
need to be business managers and, 
even as he uses the term, political 
leaders. As an analogy, the head of 
a college or university should be first 
an educator of undoubted stature and 
integrity; aides can be employed to 
run the business, physical plant, and 
other such aspects of the institution 
Why should not the head of a school 
system reserve for himself the leader 
ship of the instructional program and 
assign other phases to staff associates, 
rather than vice versa? 


A Chaser. A catalog of 31 practices 
which increase administrative efh- 
ciency, compiled by George E. Fitch 
(p. 50), may be taken as a chaser for 
Ganders’ discussion. Any well founded 
suggestions such as these deserve seri- 
ous study. It would be a sad mistake 
to regard this list as a ready-made 
panacea, or as a pattern of practices 
that can be put on in a moment like 
a coat. A few can be adopted at 
once, but most of the items require 
at least two conditions: adequate finan- 
cial support and reasonably long tenure 
for the administrator. Not so much 
money is needed as time. In some 
instances, a period of several years 
will be needed. Fitch really outlines 
here a multilateral professional project 
which should be especially challenging 
to younger superintendents. 


Strengthens the Case. Last month 
Maurice E. Stapley made clear the 
difference between school board poli- 
cies and rules and regulations. In a 
follow-up article this month (p. 69) 
he gives some suggestions on how to 
initiate putting policies down in black 
and white. The administrator who is 
looking for a blueprint here will be 
disappointed, for, as Stapley shows, 
no single method is applicable to all 
situations. His article strengthens the 
case for written policies, which, boiled 
down to simple terms, spell the differ- 
ence between being ruled by law and 
being ruled by men 


Places Responsibility. In a similar 
fashion, Peter F. Oliva (p. 71) pro- 
poses some approaches for advancing 
interstate reciprocity in teacher cer- 
tification, following up his account 
in December of present deplorable 
shortcomings. In five steps he places 
the responsibility for doing something 


squarely on the legal and extralegal 
agencies that cay anc should get to 
wor! on the task. Oliva should be 
commended not only for having 
brought the problem sharply into focus 
but also for suggesting, in practical 
and concrete terms, how the problem 
can be attacked. 


Favorable Auspices. An example 
of how school plants should be, but 
all too seldom are, planned is Moore 
and Caudill’s story on a junior high 
school at Tyler, Tex. (schoolhouse 
planning portfolio, p. 55). Neither the 
premises nor the conclusions which 
are verbalized in this report are novel. 
However, their translation into physical 
facilities does appear to incorporate 
unique features, and to be unusually 
successful in its application to the 
junior high concept. The proof must 
wait On experience with the plant, of 
course, but I should say the auspices 
are favorable. 


Dedicated to Learning. The people 
of Scotland have been devoted to 
education for generations. Possessing 
poor natural resources, they neverthe- 
less have put other countries more 
richly endowed in the shade with re- 
spect to educational achievement. 
Harold G. Shane conveys something 
of the Scottish dedication to learning 
in his interesting third letter from 
Europe (p. 66). No doubt he left 
a few questions in the minds of Scot- 
tish educators about the emphasis on 
academic standards, as we get needled 
by visitors from abroad for our appar- 
ent emphasis on other facets of school- 
ing. We Americans do seem to tend 
toward expansiveness in our educa- 
tional concepts, as Ganders points out 
in his article, noted previously. I be- 
lieve many readers would enjoy, in 
connection with Shane's letter, Ian 
Maclaren’s little classic, “Beside the 
Bonnie Brier Bush” (1894). It tells 
how a whole village marshaled its 
forces so that a poor but brilliant lad 
would not be denied educational op- 
portunities. 


THE AUTHOR of Megascope, Calvin 


Grieder, has been awarded a Ful- 
bright lecturership in South Africa. He 
will be lecturing at various unwersities 
in the Union of South Africa during 
the period from February to October 
1955. Dr. Grieder will write this col- 
umn next month before leaving for 
overseas and then will take a “leave 
of absence” until fall. 
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arcuiTects: Grassold-Johnson and Associates, Milwaukee, Wis. 
ASSOCIATED WITH: The Board of School Directors, Fred E. Wegner, Architect 
CONTRACTORS: Heating, S. V. Hanley Co. ¢ Plumbing, Kuetemeyer Plbg. & Htg. Co. 


Northwest Senior High School Milwaukee’s 
new ‘school of the future” 


Powers Packless Control Valves 
Eliminate packing maintenance and 
prevent leakage of steam or water. 





ot WE AS“ Automatic 
Temperature Control 


is being installed throughout this modern $4,500,000 building 


For the classrooms and other heated and ventilated spaces Powers control will 

provide utmost comfort and fuel economy with lowest operating and mainte- 
Only a few Powers Controls for heat- nance cost. Some Wisconsin schools using Powers systems report dependable 
ing systems, shower baths and water 

operation after 30 to 50 years. 


heaters are shown here. 
Powers individually controlled shower baths and groups of lavatories and gang 
showers will be unsurpassed for safety, comfort and economical use of water. 


Powers controls, on hot water service heaters and swimming pool heater, will pre- 
vent waste of fuel from overheated water and give years of dependable service. 


You, too, Can Solve Most of Your Temperature Control Problems with Powers — 
one dependable source, one responsibility. Consult Powers on all temperature 
control problems. Our more than 60 years of experience will save time and 
help you get the right control for your requirements. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 


SKOKIE, ILLINOIS © Offices in 60 Cities in the U.S. A., Canada and Mexico 
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Teaching Music 

Is it generally considered advisable 
to provide piano keyboard experi- 
ence in teaching fundamentals of 
music skill? 

A recent national survey of music 
educators seems to indicate $0 In 
directors of more 
American 


strumental music 


than a_ thousand schools 


agreed in the poll that piano keyboard 
experience is one of the most im- 


portant advantages a music student 


can have in preparation for further 

instrumental work. 
The survey clearly 

that music educators hold the piano 


demonstrated 


in high regard as a means of teaching 


music. fundamentals. The American 


Ask Your Dairy... 


FOR MILK 


IN DISPOSABLE 


re-Pak Cartons! 


Use either 


Drunk. directly 
freon Sealed-im 
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Safe, sanitary, 
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FOR VENDING MACHINES, 


No other paper milk car- 
ton pours like Pure-Pak 


|ehok 
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TOO! 








Music Conference sent more than two 
thousand questionnaires to a cross 
section of instrumental music educa- 
tors throughout the country in both 
public and parochial schools. Indus- 
trial and rural areas, large and small 
communities were all covered. A total 
of 1001—more than 50 per cent— 
replied. 

The instrumental directors cited the 
piano keyboard's assets predominantly 
in all five of the questions that were 
asked in the American Music Confer- 
ence’s survey. 

Sixty-five per cent of the directors 
said technical music fundamentals, such 
as knowledge of rhythm, notes and so 
forth are the qualities they would “like 
to have their students have as prep- 
aration for the instrumental program.” 
Thirty-five per cent ‘of the instructors 
specifically named piano background 
in answering this query. 

The term “keyboard experience” 
was mentioned frequently on the ques- 
tionnaires, indicating that this parti- 
cular method is growing rapidly in 
popularity. 

Melody (pre-band) instruments (by 
655) and the piano (by 586) were 
listed most frequently by the educa- 
tors in answering the A.M.C. ques- 
tion; “What teaching tools do you 
consider most helpful in teaching note 
reading in the classroom music pro- 
gram?” Others mentioned were bells, 
vocal exercises, pitchpipe, rhythm and 
visual aids. 

More than 95 per cent of the in- 
strumental directors agreed that the 
student who has studied one instru- 
ment learns more readily and is more 
proficient in studying a second in- 
strument. 

Seventy-six per cent of the direc- 
tors listed piano as the most valuable 
instrument to precede band and or- 
chestra study. They gave “piano” as 
the answer to the query: “If you find 
students who have studied any partic- 
ular instrument more successful in 
the class instrumental program, which 
instrument has given them the best 
foundation?” Others, in order of im- 
portance were: woodwinds, strings, 
brass, percussion and fretted instru- 
ments. 

The directors answered “Yes,” 95 
per cent strong, to the final question, 
“Do you find that on the whole a 
student who has had some piano ex- 
perience before entering your instru- 
mental instruction class learns more 
rapidly than students who have nor 


had such experience?”——H.M. 
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WORLD'S FINEST 
TOMATO 
PRODUCTS 


OU CAN FULLY DEPEND upon the 

high quality of Heinz Tomato 
Products, They are made with home- 
cooking care from a special variety of 
tomato developed by Heinz—the Heinz 
“Aristocrat” Tomato! 


@ Despite this superior quality, you 
pay no premium for Heinz Tomato 
Products. See your Heinz Man and get 
the details of the Heinz direct buyer's 
agreement which protects you for 
months in advance. 


YOU KNOW IT’S GOOD BECAUSE IT’S HEINZ! 
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Mary peGarmo Bryan Columbia University 
SCHOOL PLANT 


Ray L 
Joun H. Herrick 


U.S. Office of Education 
Ohio State University 
Chicago Public Schools 


HAMon 


Tuomas J. Hiccins 
MAINTENANCE, OPERATION, SUPPLIES 


Rochester Public Schools 
Baltimore Public Schools 


Francis R. Scnerer 
Joun W. Lewis 


AUDIO-VIDEO 


Warrer A. Wirticn University of Wisconsin 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


W. W. Haccarp 
Davin D. Henry 


W. Wash. Coll. of Ed. 
New York University 


ScnuyLer C, Jovnen Los Angeles Public Schools 
H, M. Kaien 
James D. MacConne.y 
MILLER 
James F, RepMonp 
Paut A, Reumus 
W. C, Revusser 
Paut W. Seacers 


New School for Social Research 
Stanford University 
Cuesrer f Saginaw Public Schools 
New Orleans Public Schools 
Portland Public Schools 
University of Wyoming 
Indiana University 
Herman L, Suiscer Indianapolis Public Schools 
University of Virginia 
Milwaukee Public Schools 
West Hartford Schools 
Jutsus E. Warren University City Public Schools 
Pau D. West 
W. T. Wurre 
H. 1. Wiwert 


BenyamMin C, Witsus 


Linney J. STices 
W. W. Tuetsen 
Epmunp H. Trorne 
Fulton County Schools 
Dallas Public Schools 
Richmond Public Schools 
Chicago Public Schools 








READER OPINION 





Meet the Artist 


Sirs: 

May I join what must be the throng 
of people who are appreciating the 
cover of The NATION’s SCHOOLS these 
days? Is the artist one who has had 
experience in school administration? 

Please tell him his sparse lines are 
more than sufficient to etch a clear and 
understanding picture of events in the 
life of a schoolman. 

Not often do we get so much from 
so little use of ink. It gives the impres- 
sion of knowing from doing. —E. New- 
BOLD COOPER, vice president, Girard 
College, Philadelphia. 


“He” is a young lady, Elizabeth M. 
Gruse, formerly with the Art Institute 
of Chicago and now in New York City. 
When we showed Miss Gruse your 
letter, she sent this note: 


 naealalle tom . 
DA 6, Supownloucdsui wi 


Credit Declined 


Sirs: 

I have just read Hollis A. Moore's 
account of the National Conference on 
Rural Education. It was an excellent 
conference, and I think Dr. Moore re- 
ported many highlights of what was 
said. 

I do think Dr. Moore hit below the 
bele to editorialize his party politics 
just before an important election. To 
play up labor versus capital and color 
versus color to me is not the way to 
build understanding for which Mr. 
Ruether asked. I think educators 
should be proud that so many business- 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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om Planning to Classroom Use 


Your Teaching Results 
are our Concern 


School Administrators are invited 


to use these services of our field consultants: 
PREPARATION of specifications for new build- 


ings, relating to vital Display Rail and means of 
using maps, to be made a part of the school building. 
Advance Planning 


DEVELOPMENT of tentative Grade-by-Grade Pro- 
gram of Sustained-use Visual Teaching-Aids: the 
Maps, Globes, Charts, and Models that will make 
each classroom an active teaching and learning cen- 
ter, and which will provide proper relationships 





between grades. This step is usually necessary for 





Budgeting Funds for your Program. Write for Booklet B29 
Specific Planning “Your New School” 


DISPLAY of proposed Visual Teaching-Aids to 
Committees, Boards of Education, or other groups, 
before final decisions are made. 

Selection 


EXPLANATION of the Denoyer-Geppert Readiness 
and 3-Stage Program for effective classroom prog- 
ress; also guidance in the selection of Mountings 
best suited to your teaching situation. 

Application 





VALUABLE HELPS for more effective Use of 
Maps, Globes, Charts, and Models, as a part of 
In-Service-Training, through Manuals and Special 
Publications. Use 


Your D-G Catalog 55 
will be mailed to you. 


Denoyver-Geppert Co. 


Send for gift copy 5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40 
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High School Sponsors Art Fair, at Which Students, Faculty Members, and Local 
Artists Exhibit Their Work * When These Students Are Graduated, They Become 
American Citizens + College Holds Classes for 2 Year Olds and Their Mothers 





WHEN THE STUDENTS in Grace 
Edman's class are graduated, they be- 
come United States citizens. 

Miss Edman, head of the social 
science department at Texas South- 
most College in Brownsville, Tex., got 
the idea for a class for aliens a few 
years ago while studying naturaliza- 
tion and citizenship problems at the 
University of California. 

“The aliens lacked enthusiasm,” she 
said, “I decided then that something 
could be done about it.” 

At Brownsville she obtained ap- 
proval and organized her first class 
for teaching aliens about the United 
States government and preparing them 
for citizenship. From immigration 
officials college authorities obtained 
a list of names and addresses of per- 
sons wanting to become citizens, Cards 
announcing the free 10 week course 
were mailed. More than 30 persons 
showed up the first night. 

During the last three years Miss 
Edman has had students from Mexico, 
Germany, Sweden, Guatemala, Japan, 
Italy, England, Canada, Austria, Spain, 
Belgium and French Morocco. 

Textbooks are publications of the 
Department of Justice and the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service— 
“What We Have in, America,” “Our 
Constitution and Government,” “The 
Business of Our Government,” “Rights 
of the People,” and “Laws for the 
Nation.” 

“This course gives us the finest im- 
pressions of America,” a recent “grad- 
uate” said. “The textbooks and teacher 
do not try to force us to believe any- 
thing. They just ask us to consider 
the ways the government is put to- 
gether and the part we have in it. 
And we learn what the forefathers 
wished when they started the nation.” 


STUDENTS, FACULTY MEMBERS, 
and local artists all exhibit their work 
at the annual Point Loma High School 
Art Fair in San Diego, Calif. 


12 


More than 2200 persons attended 
this year’s seventh annual art fair, at 
which entries by 64 students, six 
teachers, and 101 local artists were 
‘displayed. (Each exhibitor is limited 
to one entry—oil painting, water color, 
pastel, drawing or print.) At the first 
fair, held in 1948, works by 35 local 
artists were shown; 400 persons went 
to see them. 

J. Milford Ellison. a: teacher at 
the high school, was primasily respon- 
sible for the first fair. Now che an- 
nual exhibition has grown so large 
that the entire art department staff 
and P.T.A. and student committees 
share responsibility with him. 

The art teacher says that the fairs 
have three purposes—helping students 
learn to appreciate art, making the 


entire community more art conscious, 
and giving local artists encouragement 
and stimulation by providing another 
place for them to exhibit their work. 

“In a big high school,” Mr. Ellison 
explains, “every student cannot take 
art mor can the school see that every 
student visits an art gallery. So, in 
an effort to give each student an oppor- 
tunity to appreciate the value of good 
art—call it ‘exposing’ him to art if 
you like—why not bring the art gal- 
lery to him, so to speak? That's the 
effect of this exhibition.” 

About 25 per cent of Point Loma’s 
students are enrolled in an art class 
at some time. There now is some 
indication that the fairs not only have 
“exposed” students to art but also have 
stimulated enrollment in art classes, 
for the school has had to increase the 
number of such classes from eight to 
12 in recent years. 


A COLLEGE in New York City is 
holding classes for 2 year olds and 
their mothers. The project is part of 
an experimental program set up by 
the Bank Street College of Education 
to explore the possibilities of a “family 
centered” school. 

Two year olds are taking their first 
steps toward independence, but they 
want to be able to go back to their 
parents whenever they choose, ex- 
plained Elizabeth C. Gilkeson, chair- 
man of the children’s program at the 
college. So, while the youngsters spend 
two hours two mornings a week in 
nursery school, their mothers are near 
by taking part in activities planned 
especially for them. 

“Two year olds have attended nurs- 
ery school before,” Mrs. Gilkeson said, 
“but in general the program was al- 
ready constructed. It was up to the 
child—with skillful help, of course— 
to adjust to the arrangement. What 
we are working toward is a situation 
suited instead to the particular needs 
of the children and parents involved.” 

At first the mothers’ programs were 
all held in a lounge right next to the 
children’s playroom. The children 
passed back and forth whenever they 
pleased; sometimes just seeing that 
his mother was next door was enough 
to reassure a youngster. Now the 
mothers carry on most of their activ- 
ities in a room farther down the hall. 
However, whenever a child wants his 
mother with him, she is free to join 
him. 

Mrs. Gilkeson thinks that the new 
program for 2 year olds benefits all 
concerned. The children, she explained 
in an interview published in the New 
York Times, have the advantage of a 
planned and supervised play program 
with others of their own age; the 
mothers have the guidance of educa- 
tional specialists and the companion- 
ship of other mothers with interests 
similar to their own, and the teachers 
benefit from more adult contacts. 
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trimming inspecting shipping installing 


adequate lead-time 


when ordering laboratory equipment! 





If your new laboratory is to be a good one, all these steps (and many others not 
shown here) must be done, and done right. This requires a tremendous back- 
ground of experience, skilled planners and workers, highly specialized manufac- 


turing facilities—and time. 


When planning a new laboratory, use this simple formula to insure lasting 
satisfaction . . . see that your contract is placed with a specialized manufacturer of 
laboratory equipment, and allow adequate time for completion of his work. 


For your FREE copy of Better Laboratory Planning, 28 pages of photos and planning data, write to Dept. D - 
LABORATORY EQUIPMENT SECTION + SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS MAKERS ASSOCIATION 


20 North Wacker Drive - Chicago 6, Illinois 
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The line alive 


for ‘65 = 


This is a great year to be alive! 
Indeed, considering the ongoing rate 
of technical progress, A. D. 1955 has 
little reward for the static man or 


Nesbitt Syncretizer 


The unit ventilator that 
set a new standard of 
classroom comfort. 
Publication 100 


Four models, 
750 to 1560 cfm; 
4two heights, 32” and 28” 


product. Life is dynamic. Ever since Nesbitt began “pionairing” in the field of school- 
room thermal comfort in 1912, Nesbitt heating and ventilating equipment has been 
noted for inventiveness. Some Nesbitt ideas, disparaged at first by others, have later 


been adopted by them—usually by the time Nesbitt had made further advances! The 
Nesbitt Line for 55 is alive and moving—for where progress is, there is Nesbitt. Look 
to Nesbitt for all your thermal comfort equipment. 


Made and sold by John J, Nesbitt, Inc., Philadelphia 36, Pa. 
Sold also by American Blower Corporation 


HEATING AND VENTILATING EQUIPMENT FOR SCHOOLROOMS 











The Nesbitt Package 


Nesbitt Syncretizer 
and Wind-o-line 
Radiation integrated 
with Storage Units 
for beauty, utility, 
daylong comfort and 
overnight protection. 


Publication 101 


Wind-o-line Radiation 


Positive protection 
against cold surfaces; 
integrated with the 
Nesbitt Syncretizer; 
in wall-hung casings, 
or in storage units. 
Publication 101 








WifelilelslaeM lilalelitia-t) 
combine to any room 
length. Capacities 450, 


BoleMrslile MP AClOM 10+ (Tam llil te] Mh lols) 





Sil-line Radiation 


Modern high capacity finned 
radiation for use along windows 
and other perimeters, in casings 
styled for today’s interiors. Rigid, 
long-life construction; draft-free 
comfort; low installation cost. 


Publication 102 


Sill-line with 
Storage Cabinets 


Combining the 
advantages of 
perimeter heating 
with attractive 
storage units 

at moderate cost. 
Pub. 261, Section § 








MORE SCHOOL 
FOR THE MONEY 
. WITH CRANE 


Today, hard-won school building funds have bigger-than-ever 
jobs to do. They must give us more school to handle expected 
zooms in enrollment. And must give us schools that last 
longer under these heavier student loads. 

Crane fixtures can help do both jobs. 

First, because Crane plumbinr fixtures last years longer 

even under the most severe conditions . . . as proved 

in thousands of schools, colleges and universities. Crane 
fixtures made of vitreous china or porcelain enameled cast iron 
are easy to clean and keep clean, which helps to reduce 
maintenance cost. 

Second, because Crane precision engineering appreciably reduces 
maintenance and repair costs. Exclusive Dial-ese lavatory 
controls conserve water, contain all moving parts in a single, 


removable cartridge for easy maintenance and repair. 

That’s why, when your architect specifies Crane fixtures, 

you can be sure that you are getting more school for the money 
. and plumbing fixtures that will adequately serve 

your needs for many, many years. 

Let your architect and contractor know your preference for Crane. 


Crane school fixtures were used throughout in the new 
Hyde Park School in Waukegan, Illinois. Top—Crane 
Waterfall drinking fountain with Purflow angle stream 
bubbler and automatic flow regulator; lower left— Crane 
Correcto urinals and Santon closets; lower right—sink 
with two Crane faucets and drinking fountain faucet 
in classroom. 


Architect: Ganster and Hennighausen, Waukegan, Illinois 
General Contractor: Hansen & Warhane, 
Lake Forest, Illinois 
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American Seating 
High-School Desk 


No. 445 


Immediate acceptance by 
educators the nation over has 
been accorded this brand-new 
unit, developed through extensive 
revearch to meet the seating and 
curricular needs of today’s Junior 
and Senior high-school students. 
New cradleform seat, for 
comfortable, dynamic posture, rotates 
on silent nylon bearings —facilitating 
ingress and egress in one natural 
motion. Adequate and sloped 
working surface. Generous knee, leg 
and body room. Visible, handy book 
storage space on die-formed steel 
base with rubber-cushioned metal 
glides. Complete height range for 
grades7 through 12—with just ONE unit. 


Free illustrated Foider 
Write for No. 445 Folder, 
fully describing the design, 
construction and adaptability of 
this new modern unit. Dept. 5B. 


American Bodiform Auditorium Chairs 
Full-upholstered—the ultimate in beauty, 
comfort, durability and acoustical benefit. 

With or without folding tablet-arm. 


ctmeucan Seating Company 


World's Leader in Public Seating + Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, 
Transportation, Stadium Seating 
FOLDING CHAIRS 
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Stop loss and waste due to cooked-out, dried-out foods—build 
up your profit. 
¥ WA Maintain food moisture qualities over long periods of time with 
of WATER a Seco-Matic—the only hot food table with the one-piece, die- 
stamped wells built in on all standard models—nothing extra 
maci¢ to buy, nothing to change, nothing to add. . 
Pour water directly into the Seco-Matic Stainless Steel Clad 
Well for clean moist heat or use as is for clean dry heat—always 
STO Pp: the right type heat for best food storage. 
Twenty-four standard Gas or Electric Models are available. 


VANISHING | 
PROFITS 


A.G.A. or U.L. approved. Write for complete information, or 


see your Seco dealer. 


SECO-MATIC 


“a 
w 
a 
of 
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Ma 
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Are they throwing your money 


HERMAN NELSON DRAFT/STOP system 


COOLS CLASSROOMS COMFORTABLY 
WITHOUT WASTING COSTLY FUEL. 


PEN classroom windows are an open admission of waste. 
Heat you've paid for~and don’t need—is literally being 


thrown out the window. It’s a double tragedy because, beside 
the dollar loss, classroom comfort is “out the window’, too. 


Herman Nelson DRAFT|STOP eliminates these costly fuel 
losses “automatically”. Actually, during classroom occupancy, 
heating is a minor function of the unit. Its major responsibility 
is cooling—introducing outdoor air in sufficient quantities to 
compensate for the “free’’ heat contributed by students, lights 
and solar effect. Even Herman Nelson’s method of draft elimina- 
tion requires no heat which both simplifies the cooling problem 
and saves more fuel dollars, 


Comfortable classrooms, closed windows and cash savings! No 
wonder budget-minded schools are Herman Nelson's best cus- 
tomers. For complete information, see our catalog in Sweet's 
Architectural File, or write Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator Prod- 
ucts, American Air Filter Company, Inc., Louisville 8, Kentucky. 

* 


Provides 
COOLING, HEATING 
VENTILATION, ODOR CONTROL 
DRAFT ELIMINATION 


All at minimum cost 
I 


Man 


UNIT VENTILATORY PRODUCTS 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 


SYSTEM OF 
CLASSROOM COOLING, HEATING AND VENTILATING 


MICHIGAN, Classroom comfort in a modern setting. Herman Nelson Unit 
Ventilators provide ideal thermal conditions, day and night, at lowest 
cost for Grosse Point University School, Grosse Point, Mich. Tesanstendont 
of Schools: John Chandler, Jr.; Architect: Leinweber, Yamasaki & Hell- 
muth: Engineer: William Brown; Mechanical Contractor: W. J. Rewoldt Co. 









OTHER 


out the windows ? 









SCHOOL PRODUCTS 






Goodbye Mr. Chips! AAF 
Type D ROTO-CLONE 
designed for dust control of 
school woodworking shops. 
Unit is self-contained and 
requires little space. 
Ask for Bulletin 272-E!, 











FOR WOODWORKING SHOPS 













FOR AUDITORIUMS 


‘ 


* se 











OHIO. Every window closed and every room comfortable! Gar- 
field Elementary School, Columbus, Ohio, depends upon Herman 
Nelson DRAFTISTOP System for complete cooling, heating and 
ventilating. Superintendent of Schools: N. G. Fawcett; Principal: 
Charles P. Blackburn; Architect: Brooks & Coddington; Engi- 
neer: Ralph & Curl; Mechanical Contractor: Huffman-Wolfe Co. 






| 














Comfort for crowds! Herman Nelson Auditorium Unit 
Ventilator with the exclusive acoustical silencer is the 
package answer to heating, cooling and ventilating 
gymnasiums and auditoriums. Ask for Bulletin 650 

















NORTH CAROLINA. Quiet please! Open windows won't invite 
distracting noise and drafts into this library. Herman Nelson 
DRAFTISTOP System keeps temperature at comfort level at all 
times for the Alfred G. Griffin School, High Point, N. C. Super- 
intendent of Schools: Dean B, Pruette; Architect: Voorhees & 

Everhart; Engineer: Watson & Hart; Mechanical Contractor: White Hurricane Herman! Herman 
Engineering Co. Nelson Propeller Fans, di- 


. rect or belt drive, are de- 
: tx 
















signed for the efficient 
economical ventilation of 
laboratories, lavatories, 
kitchens and locker rooms. 
Ask for Bulletin 800, 













FOR CAFETERIA EXHAUST 
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HERMAN NELSON UNIT VENTILATOR PRODUCTS 


American Air Filter Co., Inc. 
Louisville 8, Kentucky 






I would appreciate receiving literature describing the 
following products — 









C) Classroom Unit Ventilators 





[] Auditorium Unit Ventilators 





(_] Propeller Fans 







(] Dust Control Units 
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How noisy schools become quiet halls of learning! 


Johns-Manville Fibretone 
Acoustical Ceilings reduce 
disturbing noise in the 
corridors and classrooms 
of this school... help pro- 
vide quiet that increases 
teaching efficiency. 


Johns-Manville 
FIBRETONE ACOUSTICAL TILES 


ECAUSE distracting noise is so 

harmful to efficiency in any 
activity, practically all new build- 
ing specifications include acous- 
tical ceilings for sound absorp- 
tion, However, just because your 
present building was constructed 
before sound control became an 
established science, there is no 
reason for you to be handicapped 
by noise. You can have a Johns- 
Manville Fibretone* Acoustical 
Ceiling quickly installed over 
your present ceiling. 


Johns-Manville Fibretone 
offers an acoustical ceiling which 
is highly efficient yet modest in 


cost. It consists of 12” square 
panels of sound-absorbing mate- 
rials in which hundreds of small 
holes have been drilled. These 
holes act as “noise-traps” where 
sound energy is dissipated. Fibre- 
tone is predecorated, can be 
painted and repainted, and is 
available with a flame-resistant 
finish, 


For a complete survey by a J-M 
acoustical expert, or for a free 
book entitled “Sound Control,” 
write Johns-Manville, Box 158, 
Dept. NS, New York 16, N. Y¥. 
In Canada, write 199 Bay Street, 
Toronto 1, Ontario. eneg. v.s. Pat. of. 


Johns-Manville 


Fibretone Tiles are easily installed 
over new or existing construction. 
Hundreds of small holes drilled into 
the sound absorbent panels increase 
acoustical efficiency. 


40 years of leadership 
in the manufacture of 
acoustical materials 
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PROVI 


Throughout the Schieber plant 
production workers eat their 
lunches on standard Schieber 
folding tables and benches. 

In thousands of schools half a 
million robust children do the 
same each day. What more 
rugged test could you suggest? 
Yet Schieber engineering goes 
on and on seeking methods 
and materials for improving 
on the equipment and making 
it possible to build schools 

for less. 

Let us supply complete information 


* Proof, not Promises! 


Schieber was the first to develop a practical lunchroom 
unit for multiple use of space. The equipment has stood the 
test of time. The first installation made 18 years ago is still 
in daily use. There hos never been occasion to enforce the 
Schieber guarantee. 
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GROUNDS 
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’ Schieber 


built-in 
advantages 
of SCHIEBER 
equipment 


Mark proof, silent, oilless bearing 
casters, 

Counterbalanced for easy operation 
Optional permanent sanitary tops. 
Strong, all-steel, welded, fire-proof 
construction, 

Safety locking devices to prevent 
accidents, 
Forged steel, brackets and hinges 
No castings. 
Tight fitting bright stainless steel 
edges, 

Tables and bene hes may be used 
separately, No connecting bars or 


obstructions. 
A 
| 
| 
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SALES COMPAN Y 3a" 
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DETROIT 39, MICH. 
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Airliner No. 760-A 
Study Top Desk 


Griggs No. 1860 
Adjustable Tables 





Airliner No. 2700 
Two-Pupil Table 


Griggs No. 1000 
Folding Tables 


i 


Airliner No, 750-1 
Lift Lid Table 


GRIGGS SCHOOL SEATING 


Durability .... modern 


GREAT CHAIRS LIVE FOREVER 
GRIGGS SEATING LASTS! 
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Airliner No. 700 Desk 
with No. 740 Chair 


Griggs Ne. 1800 
General Purpose Table 


Griggs No. 1700 
Round Tables 


HAS LVERVTHING 





design ....comfort 


Select your school furniture from this fine Griggs seating. 
Select the style you need in the color you want... all 
this fine Griggs seating and other furniture available in 
beige, taupe, coral, sage green, or ocean bive metal 


finished to harmonize with the color scheme in your 
classrooms. 


|e Os ee’ ee 
COMPANY BOX 630, BELTON, TEXAS 
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BURROUGHS. 
SENSIMATIC 


ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


Here is a new principle in modern school account- 
ing—a machine that’s swift, efficient, yet so 
versatile that it can handle general accounting 
and budget control of any branch of school 
administration. It’s the Burroughs Sensimatic 
Accounting Machine. 





Sensimatic’s amazing effort-free speed and accu- 
racy come from the exclusive sensing panel that 
automatically directs it through every account- 
ing operation. When a different or new accounting 
job is to be performed, the operator simply turns 
a job selector knob and the machine is ready for 
the new procedure. There are fewer decisions for 
the operator. In fact, Sensimatic is so simple to 
operate that beginners quickly become expert. 


rece ‘ & 2 School administrators who want efficient account- 


Pe 4, ing operations find that Burroughs Sensimatic 
‘\" \ ies provides outstanding savings in time and effort, 
\4 \ with unerring accuracy. Sensimatic is available 
i —_ in a variety of models and totals to handle all 
applications. For a personal demonstration phone 

your local Burroughs office . . . listed in the yellow 
pages of your phone directory. Or write direct to 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 





WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 
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NORMAN HIGH SCHOOL 


Tolan tol Mm O) atelilelite| 


The Nation’s Best 


is completely outfitted with Heywood-Wakefield 

. . nation’s best school seating. Education- 
ally, this school is conceded by editors of 
top school publications to be the best secofid- 
ary school plant in America today. Architec- 
turally, the jury of the American Institute of 
Architects has given it a top award, making 
Norman High the only secondary school to 


ADAPTABLE - ECONOMICAL 
The ORIGINAL Tubular Steel School Furniture 






Secondary School 


win this outstanding recognition. School 
boards faced with planning and furnishing 
new schools would do well to study this 
superior school carefully. On the next two 
pages you will see just how effectively 
Heywood-Wakefield Tubular Steel School 
Furniture and Auditorium Seating has been 
put to use in this award winning project. 


ada 


Deeks 
WAKEFIELD 


i BAY 


EST. 1826 





Continued > 





Above—the comfortable, bright library is equiped with Heywood’s functional 
S 962 Tables and S 915 Chairs. Lightweight ai:d easy to move, here is furniture 
ideally suited to this room . . . which is also used as a study area. 


Below—theimmaculate, modern cafeteria is also 
equipped with S 967 Tables and S 915 Chairs. 
This damage-resistant furniture is ideally 
suited for this busy area. 


Above—home economics area which is comprised of 
three rooms: a living room, sewing room and kitchen. 
Heywood’s versatile, lightweight S 967 Plastic Top 
Tables and S 915 Chairs are used throughout. 


WEY WOOD. TOP AWARD WINNING NORMAN 
WAKEFIELD WITH HEYWOOD SCHOOL 


EST.1826 





Above—typical classroom comfortably holds 30 of 
Heywood’s S 501 STBR Movable Study-Top 
Chair Units. These functional units can readily 
be moved around for group discussions. 


Below— Norman High’s unusually spacious audi- 
torium is as modern in comfort as it is in design. 
Heywood’s popular TC 700 Auditorium Chairs 
offer exceptionally comfortable seating for this 
important and often used area. 


» 
4 


Above—Heywood’s S915 All Purpose 
Chairs are shown in use by the Norman 
High Band. These chairs (available in 
8 graded sizes) are installed throughout 
this school for general or group seating. 


DUCATIONAL PLANNING of the 

Norman building was devel- 
oped by Superintendent Don 
Garrison, members of his staff and 
committees of Norman citizens. 
Architects were Caudill, Rowlett, 
Scott and Associates, Bryan, 
Texas; and Perkins & Will, Chi- 
cago, Ill. A. F. Williams Furniture 
Co., Heywood-Wakefield distrib- 
utor in Oklahoma City installed 
the Tubular Steel School Furni- 
ture. For further information on 
the many Extra Quality features 
of Heywood School Furniture, 
write for free, illustrated catalog. 
Heywood-Wakefield, School 
Furniture Division, Menominee, 
Michigan; Gardner, Mass. 


HIGH SCHOOL FURNISHED EXCLUSIVELY 


AND AUDITORIUM SEATING 


EST. 1826 
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Weldwood Fire’ and Stay-Strate’ Doors 


offer unusual beauty, durability and 


an unequalled lifetime guarantee 


Beautiful Weldwood Fire and Stay-Strate Doors 
end forever the problems of door warping, shrink- 
ing and sagging. They keep their natural good 
looks and working efficiency so long and so well 
that United States Plywood guarantees these doors 
for the life of your school. 

Here’s why Weldwood Fire and Stay-Strate 
Doors are 80 superior: 
Fire-resistant Weldrok® core in both doors is an 
incombustible mineral material that’s light-weight, 
stable and extremely strong. This core is an ex- 
clusive Weldwood feature. 
Weldwood Fire Doors are edge-banded with fire- 
proofed hardwood for additional protection, Fire 
Doors are labeled by Underwriters’ Laboratories 
for class ““B”’ (vertical shaft) and class “C”’ (room 
and corridor partition) openings. Weldrok’s ex- 
tremely low heat transmission factor prevents 
fires from spreading to the other side of the door. 
During a one-hour fire test, a Weldwood Fire 
Door was subjected to 1700°F: the highest tem- 
perature registered one foot from the other side 
of the door was only 102°F! 
Extreme durability of Weldwood Fire Door was 


proved by test of Underwriters’ Laboratories that 
mechanically opened and closed the door 200,000 
times. The same door was then slammed shut with 
great force 100,000 times, The door was un- 
affected and still operated perfectly! 

Maximum dimensional stability. A Weldwood 
Stay-Strate Door in daily operation has been sub- 
jected to a relative humidity of 90-95% on one 
side and exposed to all the natural elements of 
the weather on the other: it operates as efficiently 
as the day it was installed over 5 years ago. 
Beautiful standard thickness veneers | /28” thick 
mean superior door construction, better perform- 
ance, longer service. Lovely oak, natural birch, 
glowing walnut and blond Korina® are some of 
the many fine hardwood faces available. 
Guaranteed for life. Each Weldwood Fire and 
Stay-Strate Door is guaranteed for the life of the 
building in which it is installed; this unique 
guarantee covers all costs of replacement, in- 
cluding labor. 

Send coupon for more details or visit your lumber | 
dealer or any of the 73 U. S. Plywood or U.S.- _— i e 
Mengel Plywoods showrooms in principal cities. 
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PATENT NO, 2693069 








FOR WOODWORKING SHOPS. Have your shop teacher investigate 
new full-color slide film entitled “Joinery.” Shows all major wood- 
working joints and outlines an entire year's program, illustrating 
6 complete projects. For details, write Dept. SP. 








ARCH “EMILIO DI RIENTO 





ARCH —“SHERWOOD, MILLS @ SMITH ARCH —-EMIL A. SCHMIDLIN 


BIRCH Weldwood Fire Door in the Hamilton UNUSUAL DIVIDED birch Weldwood WELDROK CORE in these birch Weldwood 
School, Mount Vernon, N. Y. is also a very Stay-Strate Door covers dumb-waiter Stay-Strate Doors at Lake Hiawatha School, 


effective noise barrier—it cuts sound level (bottom) 


and mechanism (top) in Troy Hills, N. Y. also gives 25% greater 


by about 31 decibels. South Kent School, South Kent,Conn. insulation than ordinary solid core. 
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ARCH ~~ DUANE LYMAN 
HERE'S PROOF of Weldwood fire protection. 
This is a Weldwood Stay-Strate Door after a 
fire at the Sodus School in Sodus, N. Y 
This door actually stopped the fire from 
spreading beyond the room . . . an impressive 
tribute to the door’s incombustible core. 
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ARCH ““ ROBERT L, WEED AND MARION MAN. EY 


BEAUTIFUL UNSELECTED BIRCH Weldwood Stay-Strate Doors are used in the 
University of Miami dormitory, Miami, Florida. Doors never need painting: 
maintenance consists of occasional waxing. 


Weldwood Doors 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
World's Largest Plywood Organization 
and U. $.-Mengel Plywoods, Inc., Louisville, Kentucky 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION NS-1-55 
Weldwood Building 

55 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

Please send me brochures that give all the details on the unusual advan- 
tages of Weldwood Fire and Stay-Strate Doors, including the unique 
lifetime guarantee, 
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Climbing Poles &@ 
Ladders 

Boxing Rings & 
Bag Supports 
Vault, Jump & 
Game Standards 
Physical Fitness 
Apparatus 


Stall Bars 

Rowing Machines 
Pulley Weights 
Mats & Mat Trucks 
Corrective Therapy 
Equipment 
Anthropometric 


Equipment 


Write Por SCILLY, 





Medart’s Line Of Gym Equipment Is Complete 


Basketball Backstops 


Basketball 
Scoreboards 
Telescopic Gym 
Seats 

Steel Lockers 
Wire Baskets & 
Racks 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. + 3532 DEKALB ST. «+ 


ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 
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JANUARY 


Looking Forward 


Schools By-Passed 


OW many new classrooms could be built for 

$650,000,000? That's the amount the federal 
government will return to the states for their highway 
programs from 1954 federal gas and oil tax collec- 
tions, according to Gen. Lucius D. Clay. General Clay 
is chairman of President Eisenhower's advisory com- 
mittee on the highway program. 

“We are planning ahead for a highway program 
that is designed to meet 1974 travel needs in 1964,” 
he told the American Petroleum Institute. In addition 
to the $50,000,000,000 announced previously by 
President Eisenhower “for the improvement of the 
country’s highways in the next 10 years,” another 
$26,000,000,000 must be spent for improvement or 
new construction of interstate highways, he asserted 

Odd, isn’t it, that the federal government can find 
billions to help states build highways but not a cent 
to build schoolhouses, except in federally impacted 
areas! 


Janus Is Dubious 


| Be quite the thing these days to go to Europe, 

especially if you can get someone else to pay your 
expenses. We would like to go to Rome first and find 
the ruins of the temple of Janus. Janus was the two 
faced Roman god for whom Caesar named our month 
of January. 

Probably the Romans had a lot of two-faced gods, 
just as we have here in this country today. But Janus 
could look forward and backward simultaneously. 
We wonder what he would say as he looked back 
over education in the year 1954 and ahead to 1955. 
We imagine the interview might be something like 
this: 

“Janus, would you take a quick look at the achieve- 
ments of public education back in the United States 
last year and express an opinion or two?” 

“Achievements, did you say?” 

“Why, yes! Don’t you think the Supreme Court 
decision on segregation in public schools was a great 
achievement?” 
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“Yes, indeed. But that credit goes to the Supreme 
Court, not to you educators!” 

“Well, maybe so. Look at the progress we have 
made in school buildings.” 

“Progress? You're hardly building enough class- 
rooms to parallel increased enrollments, and you're 
lagging far behind in replacement of obsolete and 
condemned structures. Your own surveys show a 
backlog of 370,000 classrooms.” 

“Yes, but what tremendous improvements we've 
made in the design of new buildings.” 

“Improvements? Better lighting, yes. Nice decora 
tions. More comfortable seats. But how do you meas- 
ure improvements educationally?” 

“Just what do you mean?” 

“How do you know that these new schools are 
going to mean better education for your children 
when you don’t even know where you want to go 
with your instructional program? You can’t name 
one out of a hundred of your new school plants that 
has been built definitely for a planned curriculum for 
the next decade. Too many of your new buildings are 
out of date the day you dedicate them.” 

“But you will admit, Janus, that these elementary 
school buildings are pleasanter places in which to 
live.” 

“Yes, but, if you're really serious about homelike 
atmosphere and individualized learning, why do you 
keep on building factory-size high schools with asseim- 
bly-line curriculums?” 

“But, J., look at our splendid public relations. We 
are convincing people that schools are still doing a 
good job of teaching the fundamentals, the three R's, 
today.” 

“Fundamentals, you say? Fundamentals for 1960, 
for 1970? You've been so busy keeping on the de- 
fensive about the three R’s that you've backtracked 
on other fundamentals—on teaching citizenship, on 
teaching group relations. You've been so afraid of 
controversial issues that you're depriving children of 
skills and attitudes they need in dealing with the 
current social issues.” 

“But here's one thing you can't deny. We're raising 
more money for public education than ever before.” 
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“Yes, in dollars and cents, But you're spending less 
of your national income for schools now than you did 
a generation ago. And, besides, how well are you 
spending it?” 

“Now what's the matter?” 

“You've been so busy getting more money for 
buildings and salaries that you've almost stopped any 
attempt to get rid of the flaws in the structure of your 
school systems. Look, you still have nearly 50,000 
one-room rural schools, At the other end of the scale 
there are oversized districts like Los Angeles, with its 
more than 800 square miles under one school board 
trying to represent the interests of 11 different munici- 
palities,” 

“All right, I can take it. Go on.” 

“In some of your states you have one school district 
for elementary and another for high schools, each 
district competing with the other for a higher tax 
rate and for building funds. Sometimes you have two 
school boards trying to run one school building. In 
other cases you've got two different school adminis- 
trators reporting to one school board. And you know 
very well there is millions of dollars worth of prop- 
erty that isn’t halfway realistically assessed for your 
tax rolls. Don't you think it’s time that you paid a 
little more attention to getting your own house in 
order?” 

“But, J., even if we do these things—and I realize 
that we should, and I'm sure we'll try—there still 
won't be nearly enough money to build new schools 
and provide teachers for this tremendous increase in 
school population.” 

“Don’t you think I know that? Remember, boy, 
I can see farther ahead than your lifetime. But sup- 
pose you do get federal aid for buildings. Do you 
think you educators can agree on how to distribute it?” 

“Gee, Janus, you're kind of tough this morning. 
Don't you really think that we have made some 
progress?” 

“Of course you have. But not nearly enough. Edu- 
cation still is lagging from 20 to 30 years behind 
what it knows it should do and can do. You've got 
to close up that gap more rapidly if you value this 
thing you call democracy.” 

“I must be going, but just one more question: 
Would you express an opinion on the future of group 
dynamics?” 

“Well, boy, that’s got me confused, too, And when 
I'm confused, I'm really confused. Ask me that ques- 
tion next year or 10 years from now. By that time 
there may be some convincing scientific research to 
prove or disprove some of the claims.” 

“But, J., we haven't talked about juvenile delin- 
quency, the core curriculum, upgrading the superin- 
tendency, adult education, higher education, and . . .” 

“That's the trouble with you educators. You talk 
too much. If you'd talk less and do more about these 
problems, you'd really make progress. See if you can 
have a better report for me next year. Meantime, a 
Happy New Year to you and your readers,” 
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Open Season 
ei HIS is the time of year when the senior class 
mobilizes to get advertising from local merchants 
for the high school annual. Copies of promotion 
letters frequently reach the editor's desk. Some of 
them represent pressure tactics that should make 
businessmen fighting mad. The solicitation frankly 
assumes that the merchant is going to “donate” as a 
matter of public school support. 

If advertising space is sold in any student publica- 
tion, whether it’s an annual, a football program, or a 
handbook, it should be sold on its merit. 

Who knows how much ill will toward public 
education has been engendered by pressured advertis- 
ing in school publications! 


Encouragement From a Governor 


barr the governor of a state publicly declares 

that freedom to teach is being throttled by 
demagogues, there's an even chance that other citizens 
will listen. Similar statements by the professional 
educator have been largely unheeded. 

The teaching profession owes a vote of appreciation 
to Gov. Robert B. Meyner of New Jersey. Addressing 
the 101st annual meeting of the New Jersey Educa- 
tion Association recently, Governor Meyner urged 
teachers to practice and fight for the “great principle 
of academic freedom.” 

“Teachers,” he said, “have been victims of dema- 
gogues who, under the guise of fighting totalitarian- 
ism, are instilling totalitarian ideas in the minds of 
our people. There can be no such thing as education 
unless teachers and students have the right of free 
inquiry.” 

In urging school administrators and teachers to 
exercise this right, he warned that “whatever ignorant 
or prejudiced opposition you encounter is not to be 
feared half as much as the stifling of free educational 
thought.” 


False Formula 
AID Edward R. Murrow, news analyst, when re- 
ceiving the annual Freedom House Award: 
“There is a false formula for personal security being 
peddled in our market place, and it is this, although 
not so labeled: Don’t join anything; don’t associate; 
don’t write; don’t take a chance on being wrong; don’t 
espouse unpopular causes; button your lip and drift 
with the tide.” 

What does this indictment mean for what we teach, 
and how we teach, in our schools? What standards of 
conduct does a high school diploma represent? Reso- 
lution No. 1 for 1955 might well be a pledge to re- 
examine the curriculum in terms of how well it 
prepares citizens for a democracy. 


“ We Lotter 
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YE SCHOOLMASTER’S CALENDAR 


A compendium of prognostications, 
forecasts, warnings and hints for pedagogues 


dANUAKY 


MOSTLY, IT SNOWS, except in Cali- 
fornia and Florida, where board mem- 
bers and taxpayers are taking their 
vacations. Mostly, the school roofs 
spring leaks, the buildings creak and 
groan, and the school buses develop 
pernicious anemia. The janitor loses 
his cheery smile as the heating plant 
languishes with a severe case of rickets, 
and the classrooms are too hot or too 
cold, depending upon who is talking, 
Icicles hang from the cornices and the 
Taxpayers’ Association. Chilblains itch 
the school budget. 

The birds of the air grow fewer in 
number, so the Bird Watchers Society 
decides that the newest teachers may 
bear a little watching. The Watchers 
are joined by other citizens with simi- 
lar ideas and leisure time, and the com- 
munity bridge clubs are enlivened 
thereby. Virtually everybody enjoys 
the indoor sport but those watched. 
Now the hardy pigeons, along with 
sparrows, grackles and itinerant book- 
men, take up their winter quarters at 
the school. Their raucous songs add to 
the merriness of midwinter and the 
pigeons bill and coo. But this is the 
season when the local merchants have 
ceased to coo and only bill! 

A few students go ice fishing and 
are promptly dunked, but their loss 
does not materially lower the scholastic 
averages, The principal sports of Jan- 
uary are basketball. The basketball 
team wins or loses the championship, 
either one of which is equally disas- 
trous for the school superintendent. 
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The executive desk gradually piles 
up with the debris of midwinter: re- 
jected report cards, an unfinished dis- 
sertation, circa 1920, dismembered 
paper clips, repossessed postage stamps 
minus the original glue, bills, curricu- 
lums and curricula, memos about this-a 
and that-a, lost mittens and overshoes, 
and other impedimenta which probably 
seemed important at the time. They 
make an effective shelter for hiber 
nation. 

In mid-January comes the annual 
thaw, the rains, the mud, the slosh, the 
hope of better things ahead. The fol- 
lowing week winter returns, and few 
school superintendents will really be- 
lieve that these are among the most 
exciting days of the teaching year. 


FEBRUARY 


EVERY DAY NOW it snows a little 
bit more, and the roads alternately 
freeze and slush so that the school bus 
can no longer pick up the hill kids, 
nor can the school get State Aid for 
its attendance quota. The only reply 


Author of Chalk Dust 


to the superintendent's applications for 
that job in California, Florida, Liberia 
and points south is an overtinted pic 
ture post card from his predecessor, 
who knew when to get out while the 
getting was good! 

The air crackles with static electri 
city, and the simplest light switch 
becomes a shocker for the unwary, but 
that doesn’t pay the mounting electric 
bills which will generate a different 
kind of electricity when they are pre 
sented to the board of education 

Out in the Midwest the basketball 


season arises in crescendo and gore as 





sectional championships are piled on 
sectional championships and the blood 
flows freely. In the more effete east- 
ern sections the glee clubs are prac- 
ticing for the Easter Music Festival in 
order to get a head start on the cunning 
little cold germs who are likewise mar- 
shaling their forces for that selfsame 
celebration! The Ski Club boobytraps 
muddy halls with poles, rubbers, wax 
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and broken kneecaps, while the Home- 
makers’ Club boobytraps the unwary 
superintendent with cakes, cookies, 
crumpets and calories. 

The month drags a little bit, and the 
faculty gives thanks for the old em- 
peror who stole a day from February 
to make a celebration in August. Al- 
though now the sap begins to run 
and the pussy willow swells with buds, 
many a school superintendent will as 
sert that these are not among the 
merriest days of the pedagogical year. 


SPRING CREEPS SLOWLY UP from 
the Southland, and now the border 
school superintendents are holding out- 
door classes in their new campus-type 
schools and frantically competing with 
the catfish to try to get a quorum at 
roll calls. But mostly, March is moody, 
and so are school folk. Whether it’s 
weather or what, the trouble curve rises 
sharply, and the taxpayers come out of 
their winter quarters ready for trouble 
Herbivorously speaking, the little griev- 
ances which have been frozen up send 
forth their hardy tendrils, and every- 
body complains that the cafeteria meals 
aren't what they used to be and prob 
ably never were. 

But the air is bracing. The superin 
tendent congratulates himself that the 
school has escaped the annual epidernic 
of measles, and the next day he himself 
comes down with mumps, after having 


exposed the entire kindergarten. There 
are some who say that he probably did 
it on purpose, for they wouldn't put it 
past him. (Ah there, Mrs. Busty! ) 
Faculty meetings grow listless, and 
there are mysterious huddles among 
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the teaching staff. Vague and muttered 
references are made about stratospheric 
salary schedules and offers of fine posi- 
tions in faraway places, but no such 
offers clutter the desk of the superin- 
tendent. Community gossip is to the 
effect that he will be lucky if he can 
stay where he is! 

Yet there is something in the March 
wind that buoys up his spirit. Maybe 
it’s the first robin that chirps outside 
his window, or the little lamb gambol- 
ing on the hill, or the bluejays calling 
from the old maples. More likely, it’s 
because the quarterly examinations are 
over and the senior class casualties are 
fewer than he suspected. 

It looks, too, as if the school build- 
ing is going to stand up another year, 
and the school board has decided that 
a little salary increase might be given 
to the teachers, if and when. 

Whatever it is, it's good, and many 
a schoolmaster is sure that teaching 
school is a pretty satisfying job, after 
all, and that the latter days of March 
are among the most stimulating in the 
march of months. 


JARRIL. 


HE EARTH TURNS. The sun en- 
ters Aries, and the world wobbles on 
its axis. So does the school superin- 
tendent if there is any wobble left in 
him after the winter storms. The bees 
begin to hum softly and sharpen their 
stingers for busy work in June. The 
raucous cries of the crows resound as 
they flock together for their annual 
gabbles. April is the month of school 
conventions, conflabs and conferences 

It is house cleaning time in the land. 
The housewife, clearing the attic, finds 
ancient pictures which she donates to 
the school, and the Stag at Bay, slightly 
cracked, is hung in the study hall des- 
pite howls of anguish from the art 
teacher. The superintendent, too, feels 
the urge to clean house and attacks the 
debris on his desk with renewed vigor 
and nostalgic memories. The mil- 
dewed stack of petitions for his 
removal, the letters of protest condemn- 
ing his actions and person, the photo- 
graphs of the class of 1910—-whatever 
made him think they should be saved? 
The tarnished loving cup (now a re- 
ceptacle for leaky nonleakable foun- 
tain pens and broken indestructible 
pencils) which once proudly signified 
a school victory in some long forgotten 


hassle—whyever did he think it made 
any difference in his community rela- 
tions? 

In the grip of April madness, he 
consigns the whole business to the 
wastebasket. It is retrieved later by an 
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alert secretary, who realizes that these 
momentos will help strengthen his soul 
in any battles ahead. 

Hardly has April Fool’s Day passed, 
with the school board inclined to make 
merry over renewal of contracts, than 
Arbor Day, the harbinger of Spring, de- 
scends upon the school with belated 
ice, snow, sleet «ad hail. The children 
skip and sing as they gaily plant the 
memorial arbor tree and contract runny 
noses. The dendrologists assure the 
superintendent that trees should be 
planted in October, but Arbor Day is 
a pretty thought nevertheless, and the 
tree can be removed stealthily as soon 
as it withers. 

The superintendent busies himself 
by cutting down orders for library 
books to pay the bill for newer and 
gaudier uniforms for the band. Classes 
in baton twirling increase in numbers, 
activity and lack of outer garments, 
and indeed a school administrator feels 
a pleasant kinship to the batons as, 
gyrating, they rise and fall. 

There is a great flexing of muscles, 
not only among the physical education 
folk, as they arrange playdays and other 
mass disturbances, but also among par- 
ents, taxpayers and pro bono publicos. 

But the superintendent, good hus- 
bandman that he is, continues quietly 
to plant and prepare, and there are 
many who will agree that these are 
the pleasantest days in a school year. 
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THERE IS A HEALING BALM in 
the air, the days grow longer and the 
sunsets more lovely. The school ad- 
ministrator settles back, happy in the 
knoWledge that another successful 
school year is drawing to a close. In 
increasing numbers the feathered 
friends return from their winter vaca- 
tions. The Big Breasted Viragos, the 
Screeching Pee-Wees the Rubble- 
Throated Gnat-Strainers and the 
common American Cackler rebusy 
themselves in the affairs of their young, 
while the Pye-Eyed Cuckoos add to 
the merry community medley of song. 


Sa 
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Flowers bloom. In the northland 
the shadbacks burst in their few days 
of glory, and throughout the land the 
lilacs flower briefly and fade. So 
with the superintendent, who is in- 
vited to speak at the district P.T.A. 
and feted by the Mothers Club, fol- 
lowing which, like the lilacs, he fades 
into one more bramble along the way- 
side. 

The schools rush toward the climax 
of June even though the graduates- 
to-be—or not to be—develop sudden 
limps and sprains. In some sections 
May Day is observed with a Queen 
of the May (who, by amazing coin- 
cidence, is also the daughter of the 
school board president) chosen amidst 
acclaim and recrimination. In former 
times May Day was celebrated with 
merry dancing, a practice strongly con- 
demned by the Puritans. In many 
schools now the sophomores hop and 
the juniors prom in May, but the 
Puritans still stick around. Some school 
administrators declare a “skip” day 
when the young folk are given a vaca- 
tion as an antidote for Spring Fever; 
others don’t declare but the kids do. 
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Baseball leagues open their season, 
circuses come to town, and grand- 
mothers die by the dozen. The wise 
superintendent sits on the popping 
lid and grins reassuringly because there 
isn't much else he can do about it. 
Truth to tell, he is busy arranging 
his finances for the summer. All past 
experience points to a long, dry time 
and a special personal drought in Au- 
gust unless he can persuade the local 
bank to carry him as it always has 
by ancient and honorable tradition. 
But, despite these minor annoyances, 
the teachers, scholars and superintend- 
ents generally agree that the days of 
May are surely the most enjoyable of 
all the merry months of pedagogy. 


voll INE. 


SO, THIS IS IT! The birds sing, the 
daisies and buttercups bloom, and In- 
dian paintbrush covers the meadows. 
But all these kindly evidences of na- 
ture’s good will are unheeded by the 
school superintendent, who is caught 
in the protocol of commencement 
tickets, who, how many, and you better 
find them or else! 

Final revisions must be made in 
the Commencement program. The big- 
name speaker, who accepted the date 
so assuringly some months ago, is 
monetarily seduced by a neighboring 
district; the tuba player is suddenly 
called up for military service; the direc- 
tor of the school choir is laid low with 
a strep throat and a mean disposition, 
and the piccolo player falls in a near- 
by ditch. The school administrator, 
bachelor of all musical instruments 
and master of none, must substitute 
for the piccolo player if “Pomp and 





Circumstance” is to be rendered with 
its accustomed squeals. 

The local printer not only misspells 
the names of graduates but leaves out 
prominent participants and italicizes 
those who have failed the final hurdle. 
Hurriedly, the programs are reprinted 
with the order of march reversed and 
the pure Latin of the class motto so 
mangled that the community's old 
Harvard graduate will point with 
alarm for years to come. 

Relying upon confident advice from 
the weatherman, the board of educa- 
tion decrees an outdoor commence 
ment. As usual, it rains, and the spec- 
tators flee, but our Master of Cere- 
monies must stay to the bitter end 
Community rumor is thereby vindi- 
cated, for there are many who claim 
that he doesn't know enough to come 
in out of the rain, anyway. (Ah there, 
Mrs. Busty! ) 

It is over all too soon, Once more 
the birds sing; again those of the 
daisies and buttercups that have not 
been uprooted to supply stage decora- 
tions life their pretty heads. Again, 
the sun shines, and, as the superin- 
tendent thoughtfully packs up the caps 
and gowns (three missing and no 
arrangements to finance them) for re- 
turn to the supply company, he will 
agree that these June days rank high 
among the happy days in a pretty good 
sort of a world after all. 


SUMMER BLOOMS, and there is a 
mad rush to get somewhere else, even 
though it may be much more uncom 
fortable than here. The propaganda 
from summer camps works its will on 
parents and kiddies alike. The young 
are packed, sandwiched and forwarded 
in great quantities to parking places 
where they will learn words and deeds 
not yet included in school curriculums 
by the most liberal educational in- 
novators. The uncouth learnings, how- 
ever, will be blamed on the schools 
in September. 

For a brief space, the school superin- 
tendent is left to ponder on his up- 
risings and down-sittings, particularly 
the latter, which are in the majority 
As he sits in his quiet office, writing 
reports that will never be read and 
correcting the examination papers left 
by fleeing teachers, the only sounds 
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which disturb the executive noddings 
are the buzzings of the master clock 
as it finishes its untimely course and 
the squeakings of the mice as they 
merrily chew the wainscoting and 


beget their families without janitorial 
interference. There are a few phone 
calls asking for help on crossword 
puzzles, but aside from such routine 
the office is as deserted and lonely as 
any other banged-up battlefield. 

The July superintendent is torn 
with difficult decisions — Shall he 
flaunt the Taxpayers’ Association to go 
on a few weeks’ vacation? Shall he 
dare let the belated applications for 
college entrance pile up on his desk, 
knowing well that he will pay for it 
later? Or shall he join that naive and 
persevering group that actually be- 
lieves that doctoral degrees can be 
obtained by attendance at some beau- 
tifully indefinite number of summer 
school sessions? Better, and more 
productive, to buy himself a butterfly 
net and chase the elusive lepidoptera 
on the sunny hillsides. 

But July is not really so bad. There 
is always a little time to read the good 
books that have gone unread for gosh! 
these many months, a space to get 
reacquainted with the family, some 
happy mornings to work over the 
educational article that will eventually 
be rejected by an unsympathetic pub- 
lisher, and a moment or two to admire 
the evening sky as the sun sinks below 
the hills—these are satisfying days of- 
fered by no other profession on earth 
in quite so great a degree. 


AUGus# 


NOW, THE WILD RASPBERRIES 
ripen in the brambles and, from sad 
experience, who kens the raspberry 
more intimately than the school super- 
intendent? Now, the distant hills are 
a little tired and dusty and so is the 
tag-end of the vacation period. Par- 


ents, children, teachers, school adminis- 
trators, and a long-suffering populace 
look forward to the beginning of 
school when civilization will again 
take control. 

The dog days come, and late sum- 
mer madness descends upon the com- 
munity. The Legions assemble for 
marching contests, the firemen gather 
for carnivals, and the pitchmen unfold 
their tents for the county fairs. These 
gala fracases are not open to the school 
superintendent except in his ex officio 
capacity, where he is drafted as judge 
(the oldest fire engine), conciliator 
(is bingo harmful to the young?), 
and provider of reluctant school bands 
and queens for the cornstalk festival. 
His ability, wisdom and judgment in 
these important decisions are violently 
disputed by all participants, and his 
critics grow in numbers and voci- 
ferosity. He is amazed to discover 
his most demure little teacher as drum 
majorette in the gaudiest parade. 
Truly, he lives in an ivory tower, and 
there are unplumbed talents in his 
faculty of which he has not been 


aware. 
The summer camps are closing, and 

the little inmates return loaded with 

their pet frogs, snakes, newts and 


poison ivy. The biology teacher may 
welcome the supply of new specimens, 
but the remainder of the faculty is not 
so enthusiastic. Now the crickets and 
newcomers to the district take up their 
chorus, and the world is filled with 
their pipings. These are days of bit- 
tersweet with summer almost gone 
and the plans for the year ahead still 
only plans on the superintendent's 
desk. 

Now, there are last minute repairs 
to be made in the buildings, last min- 
ute speculations as to whether the 
school buses will survive another win- 
ter, last minute compromises in the 
amount of cubic space per child, last 


minute defeats on the age of entrance 
into kindergarten because Mrs. Busty 
never heard of the “planned family” 
campaign, last minute appeals to 
teachers who have been compromised 
by neighboring districts. 

But there are also last minute hikes 
and last minute fishing trips, last min- 
ute campfires, and last minute farewell 
parties. For the days of summer are 
numbered, and the number rapidly 
diminishes, but these are times of 
great anticipation and planning for 
another year. 


\EPTEMBER 


THERE IS an erroneous assumption 
among the uninformed laity that the 
year begins in January. School ad- 
ministrators know better. In all well 
regulated school districts the year 
actually begins: the first Tuesday after 
the first Monday after the first un- 
willing faculty meeting in September. 
In the slightly pixilated educational 
calendar, commencement marks the 
end of the year, while the final equinox 
is the beginning. The month of har- 
vest is the time of planting! 

In the elementary school the young- 
sters are sorted without too much dif- 
ficulry and packed for processing, but 
it is in the upper reaches where real 
trouble begins. Strange and fearful 
credentials are presented for evalua- 
tion and placement, schedules tangle 
themselves inextricably, spare rooms 
evaporate into thin air, and there is a 
shocking shortage of seating space. 
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New teachers wander disconsolately 
looking for nonexistent classes as the 
selfsame classes dash madly for out. 
It seems impossible that a foresighted 
superintendent could have planned 
everything so inefficiently. But on the 
following day, when lost bus drivers 
have been located, new football can- 
didates have been recruited, and the 
condemned furniture has been re- 
moved from the storeroom for one 
more try, a great calm and peace de- 
scend upon the scene. The year is 
under way. 

There are, of course, minor annoy- 
ances for the front office—someone 
will surely demand an investigation 
of the price of cafeteria meatballs, the 
football coach will come under severe 
criticism after the ill starred game 
with Murder Hill, the unfortunate 
absence of the three R’s will be linked 
to communistic tendencies of the jani- 
tor, clamor will arise that the books 
in the school library are subversive, 
the new guidance director will be 
accused of making ill tempered re- 
marks about the community, and one 
or two unblooded teachers, deciding 
that teaching is not their forte, will 
depart forthwith. 

However, the now renewed superin- 
tendent need lose no sleep over these 
small happenings. It is September, 
the month of beginnings, of flaming 
leaves, when days are warm and clear 
and pleasant. Indeed the nicest days 
of the whole school year. 


CIOBER 


NOW, THE Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion organizes for the year with new 
officers and plans for action. Unable 
to draft any chairmen for the Com- 
mittees on Membership, Finance and 
Entertainment, the president appoints 
the superintendent, ex officio and with- 
out enthusiasm. As he takes over the 
triple responsibility, he finds himself 
involved in new troubles. The Mem- 
bership Committee presents the least 
difficulty because he can always put 
the heat on recalcitrant parents by 
judicious use of community rivalries, 
contests and prizes (an ever-bearing 
cactus plant for Grade 5). The 
Finance Committee is more demand- 
ing, for the cookie fund shows a 
deficit of 80 cents for which the chair- 
man must account. Some mild finag- 
ling with the cafeteria supplies is 
probably in order. It is with the En- 
tertainment Committee, however, that 
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the superintendent really runs into 
trouble. Free speakers are likely to 
be a little too free, and last year's 
Christmas pageant has already been 
used up and depleted. In desperation, 
he double-dates a speaker whom he 
has obtained for the local service club. 
Ruefully, he learns that the jokes for 
service clubbers and P.T.A.ers are not 
entirely compatible. 

Shinbones, shoulder pads, helmets, 
and broken noses pile up in every 
corner, and the smell of Dr. Whoosis’ 
Rubbing Compound pervades each 
nook and cranny of the school, for 
now the football season enters its most 
sanguinary phase. Bandaged-headed 


g 
x. 


heroes limp through the corridors, 
self-appointed quarterbacks plot dia- 
grams on the newly scrubbed walls, 
and over-age alumni make futile at- 
tempts to regain their scholastic eligi: 


bility. Letters of condemnation ap- 
pear in the sports columns of the local 
newspapers, and the superintendent's 
own unbrilliant record as a member 
of the Yale Scrubs of 1915 is exhumed 
for head shaking analysis. As the 
Letters to the Editor increase, the 
school administrator wonders if the 
current emphasis on the communica- 
tive arts is not being a bit overdone. 
He is in a sad dilemma, for, if the 
football team clobbers the neighboring 
district, he loses some fine professional 
friendships, but, if it fails to clobber, 
his local supporters grow cold and 
distant. 

Now the hunting season opens, and 
the ensuing racket is not wholly con- 
fined to the local deer or pheasant 
population. Unfortunately, there is 
no closed season on school superin- 
tendents, and school patrons show 
marked ability at stalking, sniping and 
still hunting, while the usual “drives” 
go forward with unabated enthusiasm. 
Many a school administrator ponders 
on the anomaly that the state demands 


definite qualifications for hunting 
licenses and keeps careful census on 
casualties on the deer population, but 
superintendents are stalked without 
benefit of license or other credentials. 
Maybe it is because superintendents 
can be replaced with less trouble than 
mooses can. 

Now comes the modern style Hal- 
loween, and the community is organ- 
ized for parades, parties and similar 
psychiatric outlets for youthful spirits. 
The littlest kiddies show an inventive 
capacity of which the superintendent 
should be proud— but he isn’t. The 
janitorial staff presents new demands 
for salary increase because of extra 
labors in collecting dedunked dough- 
nuts from unlikely corners. 

But October has its compensation— 
the crisp sparkling air, the honeyed 
days of Indian Summer, the first un- 
mortgaged paycheck, the success of 
teachers who didn't seem to have it, 
the spectacular progress of seniors 
who yesterday were kindergartners, 
the power of teaching and of learning, 
the joy of progress— it is now that 
these glories come to every school 
superintendent in gracious abundance 


NOVEMBR 


AS THE DAYS grow shorter, the 
gathering-in and settling down pro- 
ceeds apace. The raucous shouts from 
the football field are muted as the 
team continues to fall apart, and the 
community agrees that the unfortunate 
record is due entirely to the superin- 
tendent and his fantastic and unreal- 
istic attitudes toward scholarship. 
There is a vague feeling that there 
ought to be a change of policy or, 
better yet, a change of school admin- 
istrators. But, glory be! Football now 
yields to basketball, and here we go 
again! 

In the northern climes, storm warn- 
ings are erected and storm windows 
are hoisted to exclude what little sun- 
shine and fresh air may have formerly 
found their way into the executive 
office. In the South, the superintend- 
ent is busy preparing for the hordes 
of vacationing migrants who will 
shortly descend with demands for 
added room, more sunlight, newer 
curriculums, and greater prominence 
in the school play. Suggestions and 
complaints will gush forth from the 
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vacationers who probably never had 
it so good before. 

Election time draws nigh. Candi- 
dates for office plot new ways by 
which to exploit the little ones and 
get across their appeals for votes 
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Glad-handing gentlemen and _persua- 
sive ladies, hitherto aloof, express a 
burning desire to speak at assembly 
programs, donate small prizes for 


forensic contests, provide blotters with 
patriotic mottoes, or just be good 


friends and let's forget the past. For- 
tunately, all schools are completely 
divorced from the political arena (Ah 
there, Mrs. Busty! ) the astute 
superintendent can take these joyous 
manifestations of good will in his 
normal stride. Years of political fi 
nagling in his own professional or- 
ganizations have kept him in the pink 
of condition for the less bloody con- 
tests among the laity. Nevertheless, he 
who boasts a Republican wife, a Dem- 
ocratic father-in-law, and a mother 
who is a past president of the Daugh- 
ters of Temperance may well feel a 
smug measure of security denied to 
less fortunate planners. 

Election Day being over, American 
Education Week becomes the next 
movable feast where the school head 
can strike a lusty blow for public 
relations. Each year this gala affair 
increases in momentum. Visiting Days, 
school assemblies, radio announce- 
ments, canned and uncanned speeches, 
newspaper releases (fill in your own 
name, pedigree and condition of the 
populace), commemorative stamps, 
posters, booklets, scripts, bumper strips, 
napkins, parades, window displays, and 
the kitchen sink-——all these aids are 
available to anyone writing or wiring 
headquarters. The conglomeration of 


and 
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public relations materials will prob- 
ably slightly confuse the public, which 
feels that it has mostly been in favor 
of education right along. 

It is with some relief that the school 
superintendent looks forward to the 
Thanksgiving celebration, for alchough 
all pretense of study is abandoned in 
order that misshapen turkeys may have 
the blackboard space and the Pilgrims 
may argue with the Indians at too 
many successive school assemblies, yet 
there is something indefinable around 
the place—a feeling of thankfulness, 
gratitude and appreciation for the op- 
portunity of leading forward the sons 
and daughters of a people who are 
free and God-fearing and who are 
darned well going to stay that way. 


CEM 


NOW COME the shortest days in the 
year, and there are not nearly enough 
hours to do the things that need do- 
ing. All the school is a stage, and 
the young folk and teachers alike are 
caught up in an age-old morality play, 
and you can probably guess who is the 
biggest ham actor of the lot. Stage 





properties, costumes, lights and lines 
must be gathered, and if the formal 
teaching and learning process lan- 
guishes temporarily, a tolerant com- 
munity is not unduly critical at this 
season of mystery and mistletoe. 


The near-by forest preserves are de- 
nuded for Christmas trees (court ac- 
tion later), which shed their greenery 
impartially in the skiddy halls, the 
cafeteria butter, and the innards of 
the grand piano. Angels, elves and 
fairies flit uncensored through the 
corridors in diaphanous and nonfire- 
resistant garments of visibility which 
makes the superintendent long for 
the return of the unspeakable jeans 
and pedal pushers that have hitherto 
been the object of many fiery faculty 
meetings. 

The scholastic family increases by 
leaps and bounds and other unseemly 
cavortings. All the neighboring acad- 
emies have closed a few days carly 
and their students descend oa the 
school to pay courtesy calls and to 
foment envy and discontent. These 
foreign ranks are swelled by visiting 
alumni, hoped-for alumni, and alumni- 
who-never-were. It matters not, thinks 
the superintendent jovially, our own 
Spring vacation comes early this year, 
and all visits will be repaid in kind. 

The old guard of the faculty, mind- 
ful of examination and _ scholastic 
standards to be met, makes a heroic 
effort to hold the line with business 
as usual. Alas! It’s a losing battle as 
one by one they throw away the books 
and precious lesson plans. 

The climax approaches! The annual 
charity drive is declared a big success. 
The newspaper editor prints a letter 
from a satisfied patron of the schools. 
The superintendent's annual speech at 
the Mothers Association is well re- 
ceived, even though he has not revised 
it for the past several years. At the 
December meeting of the board of 
education all the bills are paid with- 
out noisome comment. 

The Christmas pageant is particu- 
larly well done, and no one forgets 
his lines. As the curtain falls, Tiny 
Tim (one of Mrs. Busty’s offspring, 
no less) limps forward, front and 
center, and in the name of the student 
body wishes Our Hero health and 
happiness. Believe it or not, the tight- 
fisted, generous, hardboiled, sentimen- 
tal old coot of a school superintendent 
feels a thrill go down his spine and 
a lump in his throat. 

Truly, he thinks, the individual days 
of the school year are filled with trou- 
ble and unease and frustration and 
worry and petty annoyances, but some- 
way and somehow all these days add 
up to a wonder and a joy which makes 
the business of teaching school the 
finest business in all the world. 
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Y PROPOSITION is that impos- 

sibilities in the city superintend- 
ency stem from unjustified conceptions 
of the position. 

The first question pertains to the 
long advocated notion that the super- 
intendency primarily involves technical 
education; the second asks whether the 
superintendent's responsibility is in 
fact as broad as some conceive it, and 
the third inquires whether the “emerg- 
ing democratic leadership” so widely 
advanced today actually is in harmony 
with American ideals. 

I respectfully challenge these current 
ideas because I believe that it is in 
these very conceptions that insur- 
mountable difficulties lie. 


INTERFERENCE RESENTED 

Indubitably the city superintendent 
must be well grounded in the general 
nature of the educational process, 
thoroughly cognizant of democratic 
purposes of American education, and 
imbued with a zeal for their realiza- 
tion. But his direct participation in 
matters of technical education is lim- 
ited to perhaps less than 10 per cent 
of his total effort. His task is instead 
90 per cent or more administrative, i.e. 
political (in the true sense), economic 
and concerned with social statesman- 
ship. His main task is to obtain funds, 
to encourage experiments in harmony 
with basic purposes, and to protect his 
subordinates from untoward political, 
economic and social pressures. The 
direct management of education he 
leaves to those who are primarily edu- 
cators—to assistant superintendents, 
directors, supervisors and principals 
who resent more than they seek super- 
intendents’ “interference” in areas of 
their professional competence. 


This article is based upon an address 
given at the 1954 Institute for Superin- 
tendents and Principals at the University 
of Wisconsin. 
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The administrator who, after mov- 
ing to a city superintendency, com- 
plained, “My job no longer requires a 
trained educator but one able to strug- 
gle with race problems, unions, rais- 
ing of funds, shortage of teachers, and 
public criticism” was rapidly clearing 
up misconceptions of his job. 

What he learned was, of course, that 
the superintendency is not primarily 
an educational job but that it is, in the 
strict sense, an administrative job, one 
of finance and statesmanship of the 
highest political order. 

Let us frankly admit with Henry 
Hill, a former superintendent, that “in 
some cities, the job in all its ramifica- 
tions has already become more political 
than professional.” 

If the foregoing is correct, the need 
is for fewer men in the superintend- 
ency who are technical educators per 
se. The latter become frustrated, dis- 
couraged and eventually overwhelmed 
by economic, political and social forces 
distasteful to them but inevitable in 
the storms and eddies of city school 
administration in a truly democratic 
society. 

Training programs, therefore, should 
reduce detailed study of curriculum and 
method but emphasize statesmanship 
of educational sociology, educational 
economics, and high level educational 
politics. Early positions preferably 
should not be teaching, where chief- 
ly perfection of teaching technics 
results, but administration of ever 
larger village systems, where smallness 
affords quick perception of the gestalt 
of the real job of school administra- 
tion. And the city superintendent needs 
less introductory experience in educa- 
tional discussion than he does in guid- 
ing school interests through successive 
lay and official committees. 

The city superintendent's hundred 
speeches a year include some on tech- 
nical education, but these can, in all 
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propriety, be ghost written. But to get 
a new building, in many cities, the 
superintendent must personally appear 
before from 12 to 15 different city, 
county and state advisory, planning, 
legal, financial and engineering com- 
mittees and other groups. 

In short, the argument is: Recon- 
ceive the city superintendency in terms 
of inevitable specialization of func- 
tions, a chief requirement of modern 
civilization. Reconcile our conception 
of the superintendency to, what the 
superintendent's responsibilities ines- 
capably are. 


STANDS AT SWITCHBOARD 


Now to my second point—the 
emergent educational leadership” of 
unlimited proportions! This type of 
leadership is advocated by some train- 
ers of school administrators. I should 
ask: Is this current conception of the 
superintendency so broad that impos- 
sibilities are the inevitable conse- 
quence? In "A Developing Concept of 
the Superintendency of Education,” 
Daniel R. Davies suggests that the job 
encompasses ail the pressures and com- 
pulsions of society. Van Miller, in 
“Administrative Leadership for Amer 
ica’s Schools,” says: “The leadership 
of the school must play a key réle in 
the cooperative planning process 
through which the community seeks 
to use all available resources . He 
{the local administrator] stands at the 
switchboard of communications be- 
tween individuals and groups—pres- 
ent, past and future” (p. 13). Dean 
Ernest O. Melby wrote in November 
1951: “Thus it is not only time for us 
in administration to look out of the 
office window—it is time for us to 
look beyond the immediate confines of 
our community to the faraway areas of 
the globe, [to] uncomprehended and 
unsolved problems.” 
(Continued on Page 42) 













Many small town superintendents 
will never achieve the city superin- 
tendency, precisely because they con- 
ceive their jobs too narrowly; but are 
we, with the slogan of the new emer- 
gent, unlimited, worldwide community 
leadership, here being advised to as- 
sume indefensible and impossible re- 
sponsibilities? Social change from 
communal to associational life hardly 
justifies so broad a conception. Wide 
reading in social and political science 
is indicated, but superintendents will 
be happier, and might even be more 
effective, if they set some limits to the 
boundaries within which they try to 
“plan for the proper utilization of 
every agency that modifies community 
behavior.” 

Superintendents soon learn that 
cities value other institutions existent 
within their boundaries and for which 
others do some pretty lively planning. 
For example, there are churches; traffic, 
fire and public health departments; 
scores of social agencies; lodges; the 
press; broadcasting stations; planning 
boards; some 1500 to 5000 social clubs 
and organizations, and, in addition, 
thousands of homes. And all these 
“modify community behavior” and are 
led by their own reasonably competent, 
and often stubborn, community leaders. 

Hence the question: Is this broad 
conception a little less than practi- 
cable? Does it call for revision? I 
think so, lest this extremely broad con- 
ception of “emergent community lead- 
ership” result in furcher disasters for 
the superintendents and lead to total 
administrative disorganization. 

Finally, let us examine one or two 
conceptions currently advocated by 
proponents of a “new democratic ad- 
ministration,” 


NO RESPONSIBILITY 

The real issue is raised by Superin- 
tendent Spinning’s “Young Fellow,” 
who asked in the January 1953 issue 
of The NATION’s SCHOOLS: “What do 
I do about this modern philosophy of 
cooperation, with everybody making 
the decisions and no one taking re- 
sponsibility?” 

Some of the boys in our section of 
the country have found an answer in 
“cooperative decisions” of their lay or 
citizen councils. Now we would im- 
mediately agree that the quality of 
schools depends upon “how well citi- 
zens understand what good education 
is and what ic can do for people” 
(Ovsiew, Leon: “Emerging Practices in 
School Administration,” p. 1). But citi- 
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zens councils for keeping channels 
open, for information, for criticism, 
for advice, for mutual understanding, 
for appreciation and community sup- 
port are a far cry from lay councils 
invited “to help us decide educational 
issues.” The latter interpretation is a 
perversion of Jacksonian democracy, 
as wrong now as ever. To the per- 
sistent, enthusiastic and persuasive be- 
long the public schools. This belief 
coincides with certain political views. 
However, if anyone should see advan- 
tages in the Jeffersonian type of rule 
i.e. by the informed, elected and there- 
fore responsible representatives of the 
people, it is the educator, for his daily 
task is the substitution of intelligence 
for lack of information. This is not 
to reflect adversely upon the fine peo- 
ple who, by the thousands, are giving 
of their time for absolutely essential 
work on lay committees. It is the 
wrong conception of decision by the 
nonlegally responsible groups against 
which I inveigh. 


“DEPENDABLE” OPINIONS 

Furthermore, when just any enthu- 
siast’s one-session “oriented” opinion 
on the curriculum or method of organ- 
ization or building location is deemed 
as “dependable” as any other opinion 
—though the latter may be informed 
by years of study and experience—we 
tacitly admit that there is nothing to 
our vaunted professionalism. This 
practice, if continued, could push the 
whole school system back to the ama- 
teurism of 50 years ago, when any 
housewife could tell the sixth grade 
teacher how to teach reading. I trust 
there is still a place in American edu- 
cation for the functioning of a pro- 
fessional elite, that is, for recognition 
that unusual competence deserves spe- 
cial attention and decision requires 
responsibility. 

Have. medical doctors raised public 
health to the highest quality service in 
the world by inviting in laymen to 
help them to decide professional ques- 
tions? If medical doctors asked for lay 
help in making professional decisions 
as some of my friends invite in lay- 
men for help in making administrative 
decisions, it would lower confidence 
in the service and raise the suspicion 
of demagogic quackery. 

I understand that there are supposed 
to be 400 communities in 26 states 
having organized citizens groups. | 
trust but few agree with the new idea 
of sharing authority without respon- 
sibility. I submit that, in undermining 


professionalism, some leaders and pro- 
fessors of administration are dealing 
both the superintendency and educa- 
tion a deadly blow. 

To give a single example: Is it pos- 
sible that current pressures for teach- 
ing the often referred to “spiritual 
values” in the public schools are sus- 
tained, at least in part, by wrongly 
guided insistence of citizens councils 
which are not fully appreciative of the 
necessity, in a democracy, for separa- 
tion of church and state and effective 
guarantees of religious freedom? 


EXCELLENT ADJUNCTS 

Should we not consider citizens 
councils excellent adjuncts, in public 
relations, for spreading information, 
inviting criticism, stimulating approval, 
and soliciting support? In our repre- 
sentative democracy the state through 
the board is, and the people are not, 
directly responsible for education. Hap- 
pier, and I believe more effective too, 
will be the superintendent who elicits 
lay cooperation on a defensible basis. 

Cooperative administration by the 
teaching staff is another aspect of this 
“new democratic administration.” This 
has many good features, especially if 
we are talking about participation in 
policy considerations, and not real- 
ly administration. To prove the un- 
soundness of some staff ideas to the 
satisfaction of their friends or to lead- 
ers of anywhere from 20 to 30 dis- 
parate teachers’ groups, all advocating 
conflicting special interests, might take 
all the superintendent's time. 

Certain types of speeches to teach- 
ers’ institutes being made by an enthu- 
siastic friend of teacher participation 
in administration have, in some in- 
stances, stirred suspicion of adminis- 
trators and further lowered morale in 
the system. He has advised cooperating 
with the administration only on what 
amounts to the teachers’ own terms, 
with the result that some have become 
downright noncooperative. It has come 
to the point where, as former Supt. 
Henry Hill points out, “while the 
superintendent is using his good right 
hand to fight for the teaching corps, 
.. . his left hand must be devoted to 
fighting it.” That indeed is a bad situ- 
ation, and the bitterest fruit of a con- 
ception of democratic administration 
that seriously needs overhauling. Let 
us hope that more people will come 
to appreciate that significant democ- 
racy is more a spirit than a mechanism, 
that administration is partly a team 
job, but by the right kind of team. 
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Four sophomores interview the woman who purchased the 
first home in Aquilla’s Negro section and helped organize 
the Baptist Church, of which she is a charter member. 


E NEED a barbershop!” 

So concluded the sophomores 
of a dying small town in Texas after 
they had spent weeks considering the 
plight of their home community and 
drawing plans for its rehabilitation. 

Perhaps their chief recommendation 
seems trivial, but it was arrived at by 
the frank and earnest logic of youths 
who do not want to see their home 
town “dry up and blow away,” as the 
Texas expression graphically puts it. 
And perhaps their logic and the con- 
clusion it led to will not seem too triv- 
ial when their story is told, 

The town is Aquilla—a 
Spanish word translated as “eagle.” It is 
located in a fertile farming area along 
one of the major rivers in Texas. Its 
deterioration is painfully obvious, and 
has been for three decades or more. So 
it is not surprising that some time ago 
when the superintendent of the local 
school became involved in the com- 
munity improvement project of the 
Southwestern Cooperative Program in 


named 
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Educational Administration he should 
begin to think and talk about what 
might be done for the town he serves. 
His interest stirred corresponding in- 
terest in his staff members and in the 
students. Finally, the teacher of biol- 
ogy-—social science is taught by various 
teachers in this school—asked his soph- 
omore class if it would like to make 
a survey of the town and suggest 
what might be done to make it a better 
place in which to live. The youngsters 
grabbed at the assignment and dug in. 
What they found and what they did 
about it makes an interesting story. 
Why were a bunch of high school 
kids agitated about the fate of a small 


Written from material devel- 
oped by Vernon L. Armstrong 
through the community study 
research phase of the South- 
western Cooperative Program 
in Educational Administration 
at the University of Texas. 


What 
Does 
Our 


Town 


Need? 


HARRY E. MOORE 
Project Coordinator 
Southwestern C.P.E.A 
Associate Professor of Sociology 


University of Texas 


town? They had ready answers and 
gave them when talking to a staff mem- 
ber of the Cooperating Centers pro- 
gram of the Southwestern C.P.E.A. 

“Mostly because it is our home and 
we want to find out about it so maybe 
when we get older we would like to 
live here and want something to be 
here if we do want to live here.” “We 
wonder why everyone left this town 
when they finished school in the last 
few years.” 

“Well, we wanted some industry, 
something to make a living with, and 
farm land that was good and not 
depreciating more every year.” 

“If all the people move away there 
won't be any more students left. Right 
here in town we found out that over 
half of the pecple are over 60 and 
have no children here. All their chil 
dren have been brought up and have 
moved away.” 

They discovered from old-timers 
that the town had been founded about 
the turn of the century when a rail- 
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road was built through the area. A 
large landowner gave land for the 
townsite to the railroad company in 
return for “free” rail service for 10 
years. The promotion was successful 
Four years later 
office, railroad station, two drugstores, 


there were a post 


two churches and 


tWwO grocery stores 
Soon 
water 


an undertaking 


a dry goods store there were 


added a school, a two 


system, 
cotton gins, saloons 
a theater, and a 


The rail 


establishment, news 


paper office line hauled 


some 6000 bales of cotton from its 
local depot each year. Aquilla became a 
prosperous farm town, much like hun 
dreds of other small farm towns 
scattered over the state 

In 1919 it began to be apparent to 
the townspeople that their town was 
People began to 


take 


not doing so well 
few moved in to 
Businesses moved away 


move away 
their places 
with the people 

By 1952, the town was only a rem- 
nant of what it had been. High school 


ABOVE: This farmhouse just on the edge of town was abandoned several 


years ago. The house stands now as evidence of improper land manage- 
ment. BELOW: High school students use their cameras to document the 
conditions they find in the alleys and back of the stores in their home town. 








youths described it graphically to the 
C.P.E.A. man: 

“There are 68 houses in Aquilla, and 
six of these are vacant. Most of the 
houses are aged. About one-half of 
them are in good repair. The 
business section has deteriorated to 
almost nothing. We have two grocery 
stores, two service stations, a dry clean- 
er, a blacksmith shop, one cafe, a post 
office, and a cotton gin.” 

Aquilla now is not an impressive 
town. There are 194 persons living 
there, and the breakdown of their 
ages is as follows 
AGE 

0- 5 
6-10 
11-15 


16-20 
21-30 


AGE NO. 


31-35 16 
36-45 16 
46-55 23 
56-65 2) 
Over 65 44 


Any student of population will im- 
mediately recognize this to be a dis- 
tinctly abnormal age distribution, 
heavily weighted by the aged, who 
have stayed on while younger persons 
have deserted the town. Decline of 
the town also is shown by enrollment 
in the school. As the town went 
downhill, one after another of the 
surrounding smaller schools was con- 
solidated in an effort to obtain enough 
enrollment to keep up the program. 
This tactic temporarily halted the de- 





cant LE 


cline in enrollment, but always the 
trend reasserted itself. Enrollment 
reached its peak of 315 in 1942-43 
after three outlying schools had been 
brought in, but by 1946-47 it was back 
down to 195 in spite of three more 
consolidations. It had slumped to 
185 for 1951-52. 

Faced with these unpleasant facts 
the boys and girls asked themselves: 
“Where did our town go? Why?" 
But, more importantly, they asked: 
“What does Aquilla need most to make 
it a better place to live in?” And they 
got some answers. 

More than half the people they 
talked to said: “A good cleanup of 
the town is the most needed under- 
taking. ... A good cleaning up would 
impress tourists, and they would stop 
and trade here. Cleaning up would 
also make Aquilla a more enjoyable 
place for the present residents. It 
would be a good idea for everyone to 
clean up his own property and spend 
his Own money.” 

High on the list of needed cleaning 
was the draining of mudholes in the 
streets and yards of the homes. 

Some of the citizens, however, 
thought the cleaning up ought to be 
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LAdihi 


“is 


UIT, tebe 


A student committee interviews the oldest living resident in the town. 
Facts about early days in Aquilla are still vivid in the old man’s memory. 


done by a community club, which 
would set certain days to cut weeds 
and to haul away trash. “The trouble 
is that no one person in Aquilla will 
take the responsibility of being leader 
a club,” the people told the 
youngsters. “Once there was a club 
in Aquilla, but it failed because the 
leader wasn't dynamic enough. The 
same trouble still holds true.” 

The town formerly was incorporated 
as a municipality, but this also “fell,” 
and many of the citizens believe that 
now reincorporation would be impos- 
sible “because of the insufficient popu- 
lation and the taxes that accompany 
incorporation.” 


of such 


NEW PIPING NEEDED 

Second on the citizens’ list of needed 
improvements was new piping for 
the water supply system, because new 
pipes would prevent people from be- 
ing without water, as they now often 
are, and would give protection against 
fire. But new pipes cost money, and, 
since the well is privately owned, few 
people would give their views on what 


could be done toward obtaining a 
better system. 

As would be expected, these young- 
sters were interested in entertainment 
and asked the people what they 
thought might be done about this. 
These were suggestions: “Use the 
school gymnasium for skating during 
the seasons when basketball is not 
being played. Add homemaking and 
vocational argriculture courses to the 
school. These would provide enter- 
tainment, and yet the kids would be 
learning.” They also got suggestions 
that a P.T.A. be organized and that 
a music teacher be added to the school 
staff as means for providing entertain- 
ment. The focus of hope on the school 
is apparent. 

The youths thought more businesses 
might help, but here they ran into 
divided opinions. Some of the old- 
sters held that it would be good if a 
drugstore, a doctor's office, a general 
merchandise store, a blacksmith shop, 
and a barbershop were added. Others 
disagreed: “Our stores have good 
stocks, and if there is more competi- 
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eel) 


Students studied their town from every possible angle and prepared charts 
and pictures for presentation to adult groups, such as the Farm Bureau. 


tion the present stores will probably 
go out of business and Aquilla wil! 
continue on its way to complete dis- 
appearance.” A drugstore could not 
succeed without a physician, the young 
people were told, and “a doctor can't 
succeed here because all the people 
have a family doctor elsewhere and 
probably won't change.” 

High school students then turned 
their attention to the vacant lots 
opposite the remaining stores and sug 
gested these be turned into a public 
park, with trees and benches 

“The park would attract visitors and 
therefore make the people here appear 
neater,” said. If their sug- 
gestions were carried out, these meas 
ures “would attract visitors and perhaps 
bring business for our stores, and 


students 


maybe some people would come here 
to live instead of all moving away.” 


On many points the young people 
refused to accept the pessimism of 
their elders. They argued that a city 
club could be organized successfully 
because of the fact that the Home 
Demonstration Club “has recently per 
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formed wonderful work in cleaning 
up the graveyards of the surrounding 
It isn't entirely neces- 
sary for one person to take leadership 


communities 


all in himself,” they said 
other possibilities of 
“Maybe we could have a 
movie, say once a week or twice a 
month, skating parties, club meetings, 
and other sorts of community gather- 
ings.” This would be good, they de- 
cided, there are 
means of recreation for young people, 
they won't go so often to other towns 


They 
recreation 


saw 


because “if some 


for entertaiment.” 

To youth few problems seem im- 
possible of solution. So it is not sur- 
prising to find these high school youths 
asserting: “We think the problems of 
a town cleanup, recreational facilities, 
and other community needs can be 
solved by the effort and cooperation 
of each individual of our town.” 

But, by and large, they agreed with 
their elders that the primary problem 
of Aquilla is one of economics, and 
this brings us back to the community's 
need for a barbershop 


NEEOS 
VOCATIONAL 


“We are in earnest need of money 
in this. town. More business estab- 
lishments would bring this money,” 
the young people reasoned. 

“One business that would bring 
trade to the other stores is a barber- 
shop. When a farmer's son needs a 
haircut, he could then get one at the 
barbershop in Aquilla. In that case 
his father would buy groceries at a 
local store instead of in another town 
where he takes the boy to get his hair 
cut. Then if Aquilla had a blacksmith 
shop, the farmer could get his plows 
sharpened here instead of going to 
another town. With all the people 
coming here to get haircuts, plows 
sharpened, and groceries, money will 
start rolling in. A barbershop and a 
blacksmith shop could prosper here 
in Aquilla.” As a consequence the town 
would also prosper, and other busi- 
nesses might be added. Aquilla, the 
“eagle,” would once again soar. 

It would be pleasant to conclude this 
report on the sophomores of Aquilla 
by showing that they started a move- 
ment that is revivifying the town. 
However, that would be highly in- 
accurate. What they did was to pre- 
sent their findings before a meeting 
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of the local Farm Bureau. One stu- 
dent reported: 

“Several of us read different parts 
of our report, such as the town history, 
what we as a class thought we should 
do, the present situation of the town, 
and what the people had recommended 
to us. We had our charts and graphs 
and pictures of the town as it used 
to be and as it is now. We were 
expecting some questions, but we 
didn’t get any. But, there just wasn’t 
anything done about it.” 


NOT THE WHOLE STORY 

This quotation, however, doesn’t 
tell the whole story, as another student 
points out. “Well, we did get our 
home economics course, and some of 
the people cleaned up around here— 
around their homes, that is.” Another 
reported that a forum discussion club 
had been formed. “They are working 
to clean up the graveyard in the com- 
munity. And we think if they can 
work together for such a purpose, the 
whole community can.” The seniors 


bought skates and the gymnasium was 
opened for skating. 

To add the home economics course, 
a building was needed. The students 
found one, an abandoned schoolhouse; 
an election was held, which released 
the building so it could be moved 
onto the consolidated campus. This 
has been done. Later the students 
were on a radio program, which was 
broadcast from the county seat. 

“Ie was at 6:30 in the morning. 
This is pretty early, but you would 
be surprised at the number of people 
that got up and listened,” they reported. 

The students feel that attendance 
at the Farm Bureau meeting was not 
wholly lost effort “because everybody 
we saw is always asking us something 
about it.” 

Perhaps the students are right. Per- 
haps they did plant some seeds which 
will sprout and grow into something 
that will make Aquilla a better home 
town, 

But even if nothing of the sort 
does happen, the young people can 


Tangible evidence of the class endeavor is the school’s first homemaking 
course. The department was set up in an abandoned schoolhouse students 
found during the community survey. The building was moved to the campus. 
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point to some good they gor out of 
their experience. 

“I learned a lot of things about this 
town that I didn’t know.” 

“We have our FHA. [Future 
Homemakers of America}. Of course, 
we haven't had it long enough to do 
anything—to carry out a program of 
any sort.” 

“Well, personally, | do know that 
I learned a lot more than just learning 
that things can be done, because 
through our survey I learned how to 
meet people and how to gather up 
the facts and write them up. I also 
learned the history of the town.” 


HOSPITALITY STILL THERE 

“We learned that we still have hos- 
pitality here. When we went to any- 
one’s house—when we would get 
through, they would want to know 
if it was going to be put in a book 
or going to be published or on the 
radio or anything like that. So that 
is where we got the idea of presenting 
the program to the Farm Bureau.” 

“Well, we knew everyone, and they 
just wanted to sit and talk to you as 
long as possible. Especially the older 
ones. You could hardly get away 
from them. They just wanted to tell 
you everything.” 


The surveyors made another dis- 
covery. “You might be surprised that 
we boys and girls went to these col- 
ored people's houses, but it was fun, 


and really they are interested. You 
might not think that a colored person 
is very interested—just that the world 
goes around, that is all they are in- 
terested in. There was one man in 
particular—he wasn't able to walk or 
anything, and he would just sit there 
and it would just roll out. He would 
tell us everything about how the town 
used to be and that he would give 
anything if ic would be like that again 
The middle-aged colored people that 
live here—they are interested in seeing 
the town built up again like it was 
before. It was amazing that they 
would tell us kids how they felt about 
the town.” 

So it seems fair to say that as a 
teaching exercise the survey was highly 
successful. The presentation of the 
findings to the community was not 
followed by action. “That's really our 
main disappointment. When we pre 
sented it, we thought we would get 
some argument, anyway,’ the young- 
sters concluded sadly. 

Among other things, Aquilla still 
needs a barbershop. 





Debate on Red China 


raises issue of intellectual freedom 


HOLLIS A. MOORE Jr. 


HE newest skirmish in the battle 

for intellectual freedom today re- 
volves around the intercollegiate debate 
topic for 1954-55. This debate proposi- 
tion, “Resolved: That the United States 
should extend diplomatic recognition 
to the Communist government of Red 
China,” has been denounced by college 
administrators in several parts of the 
country, notably in Nebraska, and by 
the two academies at Annapolis and 
West Point. In these schools, students, 
according to present policy statements, 
will be prohibited from debating the 
topic. 

It was the summer of 1954 when 
this debate topic was chosen by a 
popular vote of debate directors over 
the United States from a ballot of five 
possible debate resolutions. In Sep- 
tember, the president of Kearney State 
Teachers College in Nebraska, Herbert 
L. Cushing, publicly stated that the 
topic would not be used in his col- 
lege this year and should not be used 
anywhere because “a few thousand 
American college youths would be 
indoctrinated with a dangerous phi- 
losophy.” Three other colleges where 
Nebraska's teachers of tomorrow are 
being “educated” followed suit — the 
teachers colleges at Chadron, Peru and 


Wayne. 


ARMY-NAVY NOT GAME 

The military academy at West Point 
was next to execute squads right—far 
right, The naval academy at Annapolis, 
several Catholic junior and senior col- 
leges, and other institutions, including 
Roanoke College in Virginia, an- 
nounced similar policies. The Catholic 
Student Mission Crusade came out 
against the topic, but the National 
Forensic Commission of the National 
Federation of Catholic College Stu- 
dents opposed this move and decided 
to accept the debate topic as is. Some 
prominent Catholic theologians have 
supported the N.F.C.CS., stating they 
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can see no reason Catholics cannot 
debate this topic. 

In many ways it’s the same old 
problem that’s been around for quite 
a while. Review the sorry record—sup- 
pression of certain textbooks, library 
board fights over censorship, special 
loyalty oaths for teachers, the State 
Department fracas in the early days of 
the Eisenhower Administration about 


overseas libraries. And now this. 


SELECTED BY BALLOT 

As often happens in matters of emo- 
tional import, even the facts in the case 
have been distorted. Here’s what has 
really taken place. Each year a debate 
resolution is generally accepted over 
the nation as the commonest proposi- 
tion debated during that academic year. 
Of course, it’s not the only topic stu- 
dents debate, but it serves as the basis 
for the annual national intercollegiate 
debate tournament, for most invita- 
tional tournaments, and for special de- 
bate contests between two college 
teams. Sometimes it is accepted as the 
year's topic by secondary school for- 
ensic leagues, as well. 

Each year's debate topic is deter- 
mined by the balloting of forensic 
directors in a thousand or so colleges 
and universities throughout the country. 
It is usually referred to as the debate 
topic of the Speech Association of 
America. This is only partly true. The 
topic actually is selected by a vote of 
individual forensic directors. 

There is a committee on intercol- 
legiate debate which is responsible for 
final wording of the debate proposition 
but not for selection of the topic. Each 
spring inquiries are sent to debate 
directors, and from the returns the five 
most frequently mentioned topics are 
chosen to be placed on the ballot. Ic is 
the committee's job to phrase these 
topics into debate propositions. The 
committee, which serves as a sort of 
board of tellers in tabulating the re- 


sults of the balloting, is made up not 
only of a representative of the Speech 
Association of America but of repre- 
sentatives of five other organizations as 
well, including professional forensic 
fraternities and honor societies (the 
American Forensic Association, Delta 
Sigma Rho, Pi Kappa Delta, Tau 
Kappa Alpha, Phi Rho Pi). 

Most newspapers in the United 
States—the Chicago Tribune was a 
notable exception—deplored what was 
happening to academic freedom in the 
wake of this controversy. Most of the 
newspapers editorially expressed their 
shock in terms of what this would 
mean for the training of future ad- 
mirals and generals. The New York 
Times stated: “The young men train- 
ing at West Point and Annapolis are 
preparing for careers in which there 
will be abundant need to understand 
the complex and controversial issues 
which beset our time. To attempt to 
shut them off from even the most con- 
troversial of these issues is a disservice 
to them and a departure from our 
tradition of free speech and free de- 
bate.” Said the Chicago Sun Times: 
“It is the habit of government, as well 
as men, to avoid open discussion only 
of what is indefensible, mean, shady 
or embarrassing.” 


WHAT A DEBATE MEANS 

Other newspapers pointed to the 
logical question of what a debate itself 
means. A noncontrovetsial debate is 
like a nonalcoholic martini; it just 
isn’t the nature of the beast. Others 
emphasized that the debate topic didn’t 
refer to approval of the Communist 
government but simply to the diplo- 
matic recognition that we already give 
to other Communist governments, in- 
cluding the U.S.S.R. 

A week or two before the contro- 
versy broke out in the open, Historian 
Henry Steele Commager, addressing the 
Adult Education Association, warned 
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Is our right of free inquiry 
to be thrown to the wolves? 


that we are entering a period of abso- 
lutism in America. It’s the worst since 
ante-bellum days in the South, he said, 
“a widespread and deep intolerance of 
ideas, of persons, of reading and writ- 
ing and visiting. It is a persuasive 
thing; it is a terrifying thing. . . . It 
insists upon some absolute truth, and it 
is always my truth, never yours.” 


NEBRASKA TEACHER “EDUCATION” 


The question of most concern to 
readers of The NATION'S SCHOOLS is 
one the popular press and commenta- 
tors skipped over lightly. What kind of 
preparation for a teacher's responsibili- 
ties will the student be getting in the 
Nebraska colleges where free and open 


discussion cannot be tolerated? 

“The question here,” says M. L. 
Cushman, dean of the college of educa- 
tion, University of North Dakota, “is 
whether or not students in teacher edu- 
cation are mature enough to consider 
problems of significance to the Ameri- 
can people. Ordinarily we recognize 
that questions of controversial nature 
should be open for investigation, con- 
and discussion even at the 
level. It seems to me that 
giving much credit to the 
thinking ability of the typical college 
student when we say to him, ‘Here is 
a topic which you must not investi- 
gate. Can we properly prepare teachers 
for leading young folk in our second- 
ary and elementary schools to consider 
problems of a controversial nature if 
we refuse to permit teachers in train- 
ing likewise to consider those same 
issues?” 

We must fight against any natural 
tendency to avoid rather than to face 
controversial topics. This is the advice 
of Walter C. Reusser, dean of adult 
education and community service at 
the University of Wyoming. “It will 
be far better for us if we—and this 
includes our young people—face issues 
openly and aboveboard rather than try 


sideration 
secondary 
we're not 
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to dodge them or to stifle freedom of 
thinking.” 

Lindley J. Stiles, dean of the school 
of education at the University of Vir- 
ginia, believes issues such as this one 
should challenge educators over the 
country to rise up in a crusade for 
freedom of thought. He has harsh 
words for school and college officials 
who fear for their jobs because of a 
firm stand on this issue. “During time 
of war we ask soldiers to die on the 
field of battle in defense of our cher- 
ished freedoms. Is it too much to ask 
professional people to risk their careers 
in defense of these same freedoms?” 
asks Dean Stiles. 

Also from Mr. Jefferson's University 
of Virginia came this statement from 
J. Jeffrey Auer, chairman of the de- 
partment of speech and drama: “Train- 
ing in debate is training for democratic 
citizenship and is one of the ways in 
which a university may help to develop 
public leaders who think critically, 
analyze public issues carefully, and 
who, when they have reached their 
own conclusions, are able and willing 
to advocate them.” Those who deplore 
debate on this topic, says Dr. Auer, 
“misunderstand, perhaps deliberately, 
the true nature of a democratic society 
which flourishes best when differences 
of opinion are aired by free public dis- 
cussion and debate.” 


NO BELIEF IN DEMOCRACY 

“Those presumably well meaning 
persons who would proscribe student 
discussion and debate on controversial 
issues which have one unpopular side 
do not really believe in our democratic 
processes or in the free inquiry concept 
of education,” in the opinion of Glen 
E. Mills, director of forensics at North- 
western University. In an article in the 
December 1950 issue of The NATION'S 
SCHOOLS, Dr. Mills pointed out the 
disservice to our democratic society 
which is done by persons limiting or 
prohibiting student participation in 
debate. “A failure to understand the 
methods and conditions of public de- 
bate is one of the surest ways to drive 
well meaning people to the use of 
some violent alternative to the two 
basic technics of democracy, discussion 
and debate. If one denies that debate is 
a democratic technic, he seems to be 
suggesting at least anarchy, if not 
something worse.” 

Of what major concern is all of this 
collegiate tempest to administrators of 
elementary and secondary schools 
throughout the country? One immedi- 


ate interest chat has been pointed out 
is in terms of the preparation of 
teachers and their responsibility for 
helping students to deal with contro- 
versial issues in the years ahead, Far 
more important, however, is the effect 
of incidents of this sore on the climate 
of learning today. The “hounding of 
scholars,” said the late Alfred North 
Whitehead, “is one of the symptoms 
of social decay.” It also has its effect, 
says Professor Commager, in setting 
up an anti-intellectual climate in which 
learning is limited at best and in which 
an absence of learning for effective 
citizenship is the worst result 


FEARFUL ADMINISTRATORS 

Those who would ban the discussion 
of this topic may, in fact, says David 
K. Berninghausen, director of the li- 
brary school at the University of Min- 
nesota, be defeating their own partisan 
purposes on this issue. “The decision 
to ban debate on this matter indicates 
that [they] fear a free and open de- 
bate because they believe it might 
reveal too many reasons Communist 
China should be recognized. And this 
would be an unpopular idea not only 
in the debate circles but in the nation 
at large,” says Mr. Berninghausen. 

“We must know the arguments pro 
and con, All men who have faith in 
the values of the democratic process 
must abhor this taboo, this fear of free 
discussion, this emulation of Nazi and 
Communist methods cf control. These 
college administrators who have sur- 
rendered to anti-intellectual pressures 
admit their fear of investigation of 
their colleges. Do they have no fears as 
to the future of a nation which pro 
hibits free investigation of controver 
sial issues in its colleges? America 
cannot lose anything because this issue 
is debated, but we can lose our in- 
tegrity and our opportunity to make 
intelligent decisions if we prohibit the 
discussion.” 

On November 27, the National In- 
tercollegiate Debate Committee met in 
a special called session to reconsider its 
action. It did. Result: reaffirmation of 
its position that the topic is worthy of 
study and debate. Through 1954-55, 
then, diplomatic recognition of Red 
China will stand as the accepted topic 

In all this the famous words of 
Thomas Jefferson are highly appropri- 
ate, Speaking of the University of 
Virginia, he said, “Here we are not 
afraid to follow truth wherever it may 
lead, nor to tolerate error so long as 
reason is left free to combat it.” 








Practices that 


Increase Administrative Efficiency 


GEORGE E. FITCH 


Supervising Principal, Athens, Pa. 


N A RECENT study* an attempt 

- was made to find out how super- 
vising principals in Pennsylvania 
allocate their time and on which jobs 
they spend large amounts of time. A 
questionnaire, mailed to 631 supervis- 
ing principals in all third and fourth 
class school districts in Pennsylvania, 
was used in gathering data. Findings 
are based on information obtained 
from 400 questionnaires returned. 

From a list of 82 administrative 
jobs, 22 time consuming ones were 
isolated. Using a structured inter- 
view outline, I interviewed 13 super- 
vising principals in 10 different 
counties to determine how they per- 
formed these jobs. These supervising 
principals administered schools having 
from 13 to 71 teaching units. From 
these interviews 31 practices that tend 
to increase administrative efficiency 
were observed, They are: 


1, Written statement of a philoso- 
phy and objectives for a_ public 
relations program, With a staff fully 
informed on the objectives of the 
school’s public relations program, the 
administrator is aided in several ways 
Many public relations problems are 
not created; others can be settled by 
staff members, and many problems 
that do reach him can be referred to 
others. 


2. Development of an internal 
organization for public relations. 
Unwillingness to relinquish the spot- 
light costs many administrators many 
hours. A _ publications committee, a 
speakers bureau, a publicity commit- 
tee, and any other committees needed, 
operating under a central public rela- 
tions committee, do much to reduce 
the time spent on all but top-level 
public relations functions 


*Fiech, George E.: A Survey of Adminis- 
trative Technics Used by Supervising Prin- 
cipals in Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania State 
University. 


3. Mailing agenda and reports to 
board members prior to board meet- 
ings. It is hard to start a cold motor. 
Board members who have received 
copies of minutes, reports, bills to be 
paid, agenda and recommended action 
are ready to begin work in a business- 
like way. Meetings are shorter and 
more time is devoted to long-range 
planning and policy making. 


4. Established, regular schedules 
for plant maintenance and operation. 
Long-range maintenance schedules for 
roof repairs, painting, decorating, 
lighting, plumbing, heating, care of 
grounds, and the like give time for 
careful planning both budgetwise and 
in obtaining bids and materials. Cleri- 
cal personnel can be trained to do 
much of the follow-through work. 
Custodial schedules, both seasonal and 
daily, under the supervision of a chief 
custodian reduce to a minimum the 
time spent by the administrator on 
plane operation. 


5. Written responsibilities for 
principals, teachers and custodians 
for plant maintenance, Specific in- 
structions for inspecting rooms, build- 
ings, equipment and grounds, for 
reporting maintenance needs, for 
preparing and routing requisitions for 
needed services, all relieve the ad- 
ministrator of many inspections and 
of dealing with many minor mainte- 
nance problems. 


6. Written reports to the board 
of education on all phases of the 
educational program, including re- 
ports from principals, supervisors, 
teachers and pupils. Conscientious 
board members, especially newly 
elected ones, are eager to know and 
understand the entire school program. 
The administrator is charged with 
giving an account of his stewardship, 
but reporting is made easier and less 
time consuming for him, and more 


interesting and informative for board 
members, if others assist in the process. 


7. Board approved statements of 
philosophy of objectives for educa- 
tion which can be translated into 
curriculum programs and budgetary 
statements. A board which has com- 
mitted itself to an educational pro- 
gram and which is kept fully informed 
does not have to be prodded continu- 
ally by the administrator. Such boards 
become more concerned with how they 
will accomplish their objectives than 
with whether they will or will not 
take action. 


8. Active staff participation 
through conferences and study 
groups in budget preparation, Group 
studies by departments of instruction 
result in carefully prepared and con- 
sidered requisitions on a long-term 
basis. Conferences with department 
heads resolve problems much more 
quickly and satisfactorily than sepa- 
rate investigations and decisions on 
the part of the administrator can 
resolve them. 


9. Maintenance of year-round 
budget files and maximum use of 
clerical personnel in budget making. 
A file (or files) containing memoran- 
dums, estimates, maintenance sched- 
ules, tax collection histories, assess- 
ments, population figures, requisitions, 
long-range purchasing plans, and other 
desirable data is kept up to date by 
trained clerical personnel. A_ well 
qualified secretary can be trained to 
use these data in preparing estimates 
of income and all of the more or 
less fixed costs in the budget. 


10. Use of standard written poli- 
cies, procedures and forms for 
requisitioning by staff and jani- 
torial personnel. Policies, procedures 
and forms make for uniformity, order 
and ease of handling. Time is inevit- 


ably saved. 
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Operational functions exist only 


to make possible the educational program. 


When they become an end in themselves 


we have business — not school administration. 


11. Annual purchasing of bulk 
supplies based on enrollment figures. 
Placing the purchase of supplies on a 
per pupil basis simplifies the operation 
to the extent that most of the work 
involved in preparing purchase lists 
becomes a clerical task. Bulk orders 
reduce bookkeeping and result in bet- 
ter bid prices. 


12, Use of duplicated school sup- 
ply lists which may be used as in- 
ventory and requisition forms and 
which are coded for budget purposes. 
The form used should fit the needs of 
the school system concerned. Use of 
such forms provides for inventories 
and requisitions to be conveniently 
recorded on one form. When the 
form is coded by budget items, secre- 
tarial personnel can use summaries to 
obtain pertinent budget data for prep- 
aration and accounting purposes. 


13. Duplication of standard 
specifications and standard forms 
for preparing specifications for use 
of staff members. The supply list 
described in Practice 12 may include 
specifications. These specifications re- 
duce the possibility of misordering 
and provide the staff with a guide 
for writing specifications for items not 
on the standard list. Time wasting 
confusion is virtually eliminated. 


14. Detailed directions in writing 
for all attendance procedures, Since 
state appropriations in Pennsylvania 
are based on average daily member- 
ship figures, pupil accounting is doubly 
important. Specific directions are 
necessary to eliminate confusion so 
that errors may be detected and cor- 
rected. 


15. Training and using office per- 
sonnel to summarize and prepare 
attendance reports. Although attend- 
ance reports must be certified by super- 
vising principals, preparation of them 
is primarily a clerical function which 
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can be performed by a well trained 
and competent clerk 


16. Establishing procedures for 
the use of principals, teachers and 
custodians in inspecting purchases 
and reporting results to the office. 
The administrator must be satisfied 
that the quality, quantity and condi- 
tion of merchandise received meets 
specifications. Several methods are 
used—one, purchase orders are made 
in triplicate with one copy being 
routed to the person or persons receiv- 
ing the merchandise. When each item 
has been checked against the purchase 
order and the standard specification 
list and any discrepancies have been 
noted, the order is signed and returned 
to the office for processing. Packing 
slips and duplicate invoices may be 
used in a similar manner 


17. Training office personnel to 
classify. and process invoices accord- 
ing to established procedures. When 
Practices 12 and 17 are used, office 
personnel can be trained to classify 
and process invoices with little, if any, 
assistance from the administrator. 


18, Handling most routine admin- 
istrative matters by use of bulletins. 
Calling teachers meetings to give 
ditections that can be dictated and 
duplicated in a few minutes is waste- 
ful of both administrator's and teach- 
ers’ time. Bulletins are time saving 
and successful. 


19. Cooperative planning of teach- 
ers meetings. The most successful 
example of this practice is this: The 
staff elects a slate of officers, and they, 
in cooperation with the administrator, 
plan all general teachers meetings. 
Such meetings are business-like, pro- 
ductive and less time consuming. 


20. Cooperative preparation of 
an administrative handbook for staff 
personnel, An administrative hand- 


book serves many purposes. Staff 
members on all levels can solve many 
problems by reference to it. When 
prepared or revised by the staff, the 
handbook tends to build morale and 
to make staff members a contributing 
part of administration, For new stafl 
members it is an invaluable guide. 


21. Induction programs for be- 
ginning teachers which involve pro- 
fessional and nonprofessional per- 
sonnel, Becoming acquainted, know- 
ing where and how to get answers 
to questions, and developing a feeling 
of belonging are major problems for 
beginning teachers. Planned utiliza- 
tion of all professional and nonprofes- 
sional employes in helping to solve 
these problems proves worth while. 


22. Establishing policies and pro- 
cedures for use of principals and 
supervisors in assigning teachers to 
their duties. Although the school 
board and the chief administrator are 
chiefly responsible for obtaining teach- 
ing personnel, the description of the 
position to be filled is logically the 
job of the cognizant principal, Where 
this procedure, coupled with a policy 
on teaching load, is followed, the 
administrator is freed from much de- 
tail work. 


23. Establishing committees to 
study textbooks and equipment and 
to recommend selections for adop- 
tion. Committees representative of 
the entire system or of a particular 
level or department concerned are 
invaluable in making selections of 
textbooks and equipment. In addition 
to saving che administrator's time, this 
practice builds staff morale. Since it 
makes teachers a part of the adminis- 
tration, it makes them feel they have 
made a worth-while contribution and 
have participated in obtaining the best 
available tools for their work. 


24. Establishing communication 
systems with county offices and local 
officials which will ensure the receipt 
of all information required to cal- 
culate school system income and to 
maintain income histories. Cases 
were found in which the adminis- 
trator had to use laborious and, sorne- 
times, devious means to obtain 
necessary information. Time spent in 
obtaining an automatic flow of all 
necessary information to his office not 
only reduces the time he must spend 
thereafter but also enhances the pres- 
tige of the superintendent's office in 
both the community and the county 
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25. Establishing procedures, poli- 
cies and attendance areas for assign- 
ing pupils, In rural areas assignment 
of pupils is pretty well determined by 
bus routes. In small towns the prob- 
lem is usually simple, but, where there 
may be the opportunity for choices, 
assigning pupils is costly in time un- 
less there are well defined policies and 
attendance areas. Where policies and 
areas are defined, an efficient, well 
informed secretary can decide all but 
exceptional cases. 


26. Preparing detailed job anal- 
yses for use in obtaining and screen- 
ing applicants for teaching positions. 
In this day of teacher shortage an 
administrator is eager to see candi- 
dates, but, even so, much time can 
be lost in telephone calls, correspond- 
ence and interviews with candidates 
who will not fit the needs of the school 
system. A description of the job to 
be done, projected for at least two 
years, certification requirements, sex 
preferred, and other pertinent infor- 
mation should be provided before an 
attempt is made to obtain candidates. 
The total number of candidates apply- 
ing is reduced, but those applying are 
more nearly fully qualified for the 
position 


27. Use of staff personnel in 
screening candidates, Key staff per- 
sonnel makes a large contribution in 
screening the credentials of candidates 
and in comparing them with the job 
analysis of the position for which they 
have applied 


28. Using staff personnel in inter- 


viewing applicants. Having key 
staff personnel interview applicants 
serves a number of purposes: A better 
estimate of the personality and phil- 
osophy of the candidate and how he 
would fit into the staff is obtained; 
there is a group of staff members who 
are interested in the success of a new 
teacher they have recommended, and 
the new staff member has become par- 
tially inducted during the interview 
process. Time is not saved in the 
interviewing process but in the induc- 
tion and assimilation of a new staff 
member after he is elected 


29. Use of staff personnel in 
selecting candidates, Once credentials 
have been screened and selected can- 
didates have been interviewed, the 
logical step is for staff members to 
participate in the selection of the 
candidate to be That two 
heads are better than one is true in 


elected 
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selecting staff personnel. Using suf- 
ficient time to make a good selection 
saves much grief and time later on. 


30. Nominating a single candi- 
date to the board for election. It 
is the legal function of the board to 
elect teachers. The board may set up 
its own procedures, but the trend has 
been for boards to confirm the candi- 
date selected and recommended by the 
administrator. An untold amount of 
time is saved in the building of a staff 
when boards adopt this policy. 


31. Employing a qualified clerical 
and secretarial person to serve as 
secretary of the board of education 
and secretary of the supervising 
principal, This appears to be a new 
development in Pennsylvania. Having 
both the school district's and the ad- 
ministrator’s records . located in one 
central office and having the adminis- 
trative work of both the board of 
education and the supervising princi- 
pal in charge of one person make 
possible an integrated operation which 
eliminates duplication of effort. 

All of these practices were not 
found in any one school system, nor 
were all of them developed to the 
same degree. If all of these practices 
were developed and tailored to fit the 
needs of a school system, much of the 
time devoted to operational adminis- 
tration could be saved and reallocated 
to supervision of the instructional pro- 
gram. 

In Pennsylvania, supervising princi- 
pals spend an average of 54 per cent 
of their time on operational duties, 
28 per cent in supervising the instruc- 
tional program, 11 per cent on public 
and human relations, and 7 per cent 
on all other duties. By law, the super- 
visory principal is required to be 
certificated by the department of pub- 
lic instruction. The law further stipu- 
lates that he shall sit with the board 
and shall have the right to speak on 
all subjects but not to vote; in conjunc- 
tion with the county superintendent 
he shall have responsibility over all 
matters pertaining to general adminis- 
tration and supervision of the public 
schools in his district and shall report 
the same when required to the county 
superintendent and the board of school 
directors. In practice, the supervising 
principal is a chief school administra- 
tor with all the duties, powers and 
responsibilities usually associated with 
the office. How he allocates his time 
is largely in his own hands. 

The 22 operational jobs that con- 


sume a large portion of his time (an 
average of 110.1 six-hour days for the 
13 supervising principals interviewed ) 
ranked in order of time required are: 

1. Responsibility for the public and 
human relations program. 

2. Attendance at school board meet- 
ings. 

3, Plant maintenance and operation. 

4. Preparing monthly reports for 
the board of education. 

5. Preparing the school 
budget. 

6. Serving as purchasing agent. 

7. Preparing specifications for bids 
on instructional supplies, materials and 
equipment. 

8. Preparing specifications for re- 
pairs to buildings and equipment. 

9. Summarizing attendance reports. 

10. Certifying invoices to the board 
for payment. 

11. Planning teachers meetings. 

12. Assigning teachers to their du- 
ties. 

13. Selecting textbooks. 

14. Computing school system in- 
come. 

15. Assigning pupils. 

16. Prorating jointure shares. 

17. Preparing specifications for bids 
on janitorial supplies, equipment and 
materials. 

18. Calculating tuition rates. 

19. Determining teacher loads. 

20. Obtaining and _ interviewing 
teacher candidates. 

21. Selecting and nominating teach- 
er candidates. 

22. Reports—budgets and attend- 


ance, 


system 


EDUCATION COMES FIRST 


Allocation of more than half the 
administrator's time to operational ad- 
ministration cannot be justified unless 
the educational opportunities for, and 
the achievement of, boys and girls are 
improved in proportion. The opera- 
tional functions exist only to make 
possible the educational program. 
When they become an end in them- 
selves we have business — not school 
administration. 

Development and supervision of 
the instructional program and public 
understanding and support should 
come first, and time for operational 
functions should come second. De- 
velopment of procedures and employ- 
ment of qualified personnel should 
make this possible without reducing 
either the adequacy or the effectiveness 
of the business administration of the 
public school system. 
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Protestant 


Jewish 


Teachers study 


HOW OTHERS WORSHIP 


Catholic 


PAUL A. MILLER 


Superintendent of Schools, Warren, Ohio 


Inservice seminar visits churches and 


prepares projects for teaching moral values 


L= most American public school 
systems, the schools at Warren, 
Ohio, a city of 50,000, have long recog- 
nized the need for a carefully planned 
inservice program to improve the qual- 
ity of instruction. One opportunity to 
make a start in this direction was pro- 
vided when the college of education 
of Kent State University announced a 
project which called for an association 
of the university and 10 school systems 
for the purpose of studying how to 
further moral and spiritual education 
in the public schools. 

The representative assembly of the 
teaching staff of Warren schools, which 
is composed of 17 teachers and two 
principals, had earlier in the school 
year of 1953-54 conducted a survey 
which revealed a genuine concern on 
the part of the teachers for a greater 
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emphasis on moral and spiritual de- 
velopment of their pupils. 

Warren, as one of the 10 participat- 
ing school systems in the Kent project, 
was obligated to send to the univer- 
sity a team of five, made up of teach- 
ers, administrators, supervisors of 
P.T.A. members, for a_ three-week 
workshop. The project, financed by the 
Danforth Foundation of St. Louis, lim- 
ited participation to teams rather than 
to chance registration. A team of five 
teachers was selected from a list of 
volunteers that represented a cross 
section of all grade levels and schools. 
The director of instruction also attend- 
ed the workshop. From time to time, 
some other teachers and administrators 
accompanied the team to single ses- 
sions of the workshop, thereby increas- 
ing the total involvement of the staff. 


Early in the fall of 1953 the work 
shop team described its summer activi 
ties to the representative assembly of 
the Warren public schools and recom 
mended that a series of inservice meet- 
ings be arranged for the purpose of 
exploring more effective ways of teach 
ing moral and spiritual values. The 
enthusiastic endorsement of this pro- 
posal by the assembly resulted in the 
appointment of a steering committee 
consisting of the five team members, 
the director of instruction, and four 
additional members from schools not 
represented on the original team. This 
committee set for itself the task of 
developing one phase of an inservice 
program for the professional improve 
ment of the teachers. 

As part of the follow-up in its Dan- 
forth project, the college of education 
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of Kent State University provided 
assistance in planning a Warren city 
school seminar. This seminar was 
unique in that it became a joint enter- 
prise involving the university, the di- 
rector of instruction, and a team of 
teachers and principals representing 
the Warren schools. Not only was the 
seminar planned by this group but the 
group also assisted in the actual ad- 
ministration and direction of the 
seminar, The Warren teachers were 
able to take the seminar for college 
credit or to audit it. 


INSERVICE SEMINAR 

The inservice seminar took the form 
of 11 evening meetings, each approxi- 
mately two and a half hours long. 
All formal presentations were limited 
to one hour to ensure an adequate 
opportunity for discussion 

In all, 73 teachers and principals 
enrolled, approximately one-fifth of the 
professional personnel of the Warren 
system. The entire staff was again in 
volved for the sixth meeting when 
Sarah Caldwell, chairman of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, present- 
ed the thinking of the commission that 
went into its final report: “Moral and 
Spiritual Values in the Public Schools.” 


Five of the meetings featured school- 
community teamwork. One evening 
was given to each of the three major 
faiths of Warren, in their respective 
churches, to explain what each church 
group believed could and should be 
done to further the moral and spiritual 
growth of children of the Warren 
schools, One evening a panel of local 
citizens presented the parents’ point 
of view. A ninth grade civics class 
was the resource group that demon- 
strated how a motion picture could be 
used to teach about a moral value. 
The same class, through discussion, also 
voiced its opinions as to what should 
be done to improve the moral and 
spiritual character of the children of 
Warren. Resource persons were drawn 
from near-by universities to serve as 
discussion leaders and consultants. 

An important requirement of the 
seminar was that each participant, in- 
dividually or in a group with common 
interests or problems, was obligated to 
undertake a project that would con- 
tribute to growth in his understanding 
of the ability to help youngsters dis- 
cover and develop moral and spiritual 
values in and through school experi- 
ence. Of the many projects, a few are 
mentioned to illustrate their nature: 


Teachers planned 
the field trips to 
various churches 
in the community. 


1. A code of behavior for students. 

2. Survey of student opinion on pat- 
terns of behavior. 

3. Moral and spiritual values through 
the study of religious holidays. 

4. Use of visual aids in teaching 
moral and spiritual values. 

5. Moral and spiritual values through 
dramatization. 

6. The improvement of morning 
devotions. 

7. Moral and spiritual values during 
the lunch period. 

8. Learning together, working to- 
gether, and living together—the gold- 
en keys. 


OUTCOMES 

An effort was made to determine the 
changes that were effected in the atti- 
tudes and understandings of the semi- 
nar participants. A representative of 
the School Community Development 
Study of the Kellogg Foundation ad- 
ministered a series of opinion ques- 
tionnaires in an attempt to measure 
any shifts in attitudes or understand- 
ings. The results indicated that there 
was a slight tendency of the group to 
adopt a more liberal and tolerant posi- 
tion on basic social issues involving 
moral principles. A serious shortcom- 
ing in the evaluation program, how- 
ever, was the lack of any instrument 
to measure actual changes in the teach- 
ing procedures and content of instruc- 
tion within the classrooms. 

A result that could not be measured 
but could be observed and sensed was 
the dedicated interest and concern of 
the participants. The seminar encour- 
aged the teachers to consider once 
more the goals and purposes of public 
education and to evaluate the effective- 
ness of their methods. An increased 
community-wide interest in the rdle 
and function of the public schools in 
the teaching of moral and spiritual 
values was also observed. This was 
indicated by the requests that were 
received by the steering committee to 
provide panel presentations at various 
community meetings. 
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SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 





DESIGNED FOR THE EARLY TEEN-AGER 


New junior high school at Tyler, Tex., departs 


from mass approach to secondary education 


HOLLIS A. MOORE 


Superintendent of Schools 
Tyler, Tex. 


WILLIAM W. CAUDILL 


Caudill, Rowlett, Scott, Bruce and Russell 
Associated Architects-Engineers 
Bryan, Tex 
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Use of glass on four sides gives a pleasant feeling to classrooms. 





A Distinctly Different 
Plant and Program 


Classroom cluster for each grade level 


All-glass gymnasium plus playshed 


Three student centers as dining areas 


Terraces, mall as social areas 


Library on wheels serving classrooms 


HIS story of the new junior high 

school now under construction in 
Tyler, Tex., could be slanted in many 
directions. It could be about a new 
type of educational architecture that 
has broken away from the institutional 
pattern of the conventional cell-type 
classrooms to a school plant of natural 
beauty where there is no distinction 
between the indoors and the outdoors. 
Such a story would emphasize that 
learning takes place everywhere, cer- 
tainly beyond the window sills and 
the door threshold. 

Or the story could be based on the 
architectural features that have led 
to a high-quality, low-cost school plant. 
It could feature the development of 
the first all-glass gymnasium or the 
step-down classrooms which ‘literally 
ride the contours. From other angles, 
the story could be centered on the 
utility core, which makes maintenance 
a pleasure for the building custodian, 
or it could be about the partitions that 
breathe, that let air go through but 
keep sound out. 

Or the story could be based on the 
theme that walls are more than 
mere partitions, that they can serve 
the educating process as vertical teach- 
ing surfaces. Special attention also 
could be directed to a new type of 
dining arrangement involving a cen- 
tral kitchen serving three different 
dining rooms. Each of these topics 
is important, but the most important 
idea connected with this project is 
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the process of planning the Tyler 
junior high school. 

The problem was easy to define: 
We want junior high school plants 
that will help the teen-agers to grow 
and develop into secure, well adjusted 
human beings. And the architecture 
can help! How? Here’s how the plan- 
ners of the Tyler junior high school 
approached the problem. 


Study eight characteristics of 
early teen-ager. First consideration 
was given to characteristics of early 
teen-agers. It is the teen-agers who 
will use the school plant. The school 
plant is theirs. They must live and 
work in it. Eight unique character- 
istics of these pupils as they leave 
childhood to become adults have been 
identified in a pamphlet that will soon 
be published by the Texas Education 
Agency. The publication will be called 
“Planning for the Tweeners.” These 
eight characteristics of teen-agers are 
as follows: 

1. The teen-ager desires and needs 
to acquire knowledge and skills suf- 
ficient to permit him to proceed on 
his own 

2. The teen-ager desires many out- 
lets for expressing his ideas and feel- 
ings. 

3. The teen-ager is concerned about 
his relationship with other people. 

4. The teen-ager shows increased 
curiosity about himself and about his 
environment. 


5. The teen-ager has to adjust to 
rapid and profound body changes. 

6. The teen-ager tries to achieve 
independence and at the same time 
maintain security. 

7. The teen-ager strives for personal 
values in his social setting. 

8. The teen-ager wants to partici- 
pate as a responsible member in larger 
social groups. 

Now, how do these characteristics 
affect the architecture? Consider No. 
1. It is quite obvious that the archi- 
tecture must provide spaces so that 
knowledge and skills can be acquired 
to permit the teen-ager to proceed on 
his own. Note the phrase “on his 
own.” That means that the junior 
high school program must consider 
the teen-ager as an individual. There 
must be reference libraries at his dis- 
posal, small conference rooms for 
special group activities, and spaces 
where the individual student and his 
teacher can discuss problems concern- 
ing the development of skills and the 
accumulation of knowledge. 

Now consider the second character- 
istic: The teen-ager desires many 
outlets for expressing his ideas and 
feelings. This means that there must 
be a special type of classroom for 
practice and work in many areas of 
learning. It means that there should 
be music rooms. It also means that 
there should be auditorium facilities 
and special speech rooms and that 
there should be opportunities for crea- 
tive writing and are work. 

Now consider No. 3, which says 
that the teen-ager is increasingly con- 
cerned about his relationship with 
other people. Sometimes we forget 
that going to school is living. We 
forget that to our children it is every- 
day life complete with problems, par- 
ticularly with the problems of getting 
along with people. Therefore, the 
junior high school plant should pro- 
vide inviting spaces which will afford 
chum affiliation and help promote 
chum formation. In one respect the 
school plant should be a “living room” 
for the youngsters. 


SPACES FOR GUIDANCE 


Now consider the fourth character- 
istic. The school plant must provide, 
or rather help provide, facilities so 
that the teen-ager can find out about 
himself and his environment. This 
means that there must be gymnasiums, 
playgrounds, special classrooms, libra- 
ries and many other spaces which help 
to furnish opportunities for _ self- 
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analysis in skills, achievement, atti- 
tude, aptitude and physical adeptness. 
It also means that there must be spaces 
for individual counseling. 
Characteristic No. 5, concerning 
body changes, is extremely important 
to the teen-ager. Teaching spaces 
should be designed to give release from 
nervous tension as far as possible. 
These spaces should be pleasant and 
restful. Equipment and furniture 
should be designed to minimize the 
discomforts caused by unbalanced 
growth. And since attention is given 
to the individual pupils, there should 
be files for recording body changes. 
It is a good plan to have mirrors 
around for these youngsters. Of 
course, there are many other ways 
architecture can help in this respect. 


INDEPENDENCE AND SECURITY 


Now consider No. 6. It is important 
that the teen-ager achieve independ- 
ence and at the same time maintain 
his” security. This means, perhaps, 
that there should be a close relation 
between the home and school. From 
the standpoint of the school plant it 
means that there should be a definite, 
harmonious relation between the school 
plant and the residential development 
around it. It means that the school 
should provide spaces and opportu- 
nities so that the teen-ager can achieve 
independence, so that he can develop 
confidence in himself and in his ability 
to do various things. 


Characteristic No. 7 states that the 
teen-ager strives for personal values 
in his social setting. How does this 
affect the architecture? It means that 
there must be spaces for group activ- 
ities, such as intramural sports, school 
government activities, and classroom 
group activities, and convenient refer- 
ence libraries. It means that the teen- 
ager must have a physical environment 
of orderliness and cleanliness. 

This brings us to the eighth charac- 
teristic, It says that the teen-ager 
wants (and we might add needs) to 
participate as a responsible member 
in a larger social group. The school 
plant should be such that the teen- 
ager can experience democratic living. 
There should be spaces that contribute 
to socialization of the students. There 
should be facilities so that the pupils 
can benefit from radio, television and 
recordings. Maybe this is the char- 
acteristic that justifies the flagpole. 
There should be places where the teen- 
agers can have parties, carnivals, plays, 
recitals, student stores, and offices in 
which they can produce a school news- 
paper. 

The recognition of these individual 
characteristics of the teen-agers in it- 
self molds the architecture of the 
junior high school plant. One of the 
first things that the planning team of 
the Tyler junior high school did was 
co recognize these characteristics and 
co try to interpret them in terms ot 
architecture for the new building. 


The foundation for the Tyler junior 
high school rests on a thorough study 
of these characteristics of the junior 
high school pupil. But, of course, 
many other considerations and prob- 
lems also confronted the planners. An- 
swers had to be found to these ques- 
tions: What administrative structure 
will best serve the needs of these teen- 
agers? How can you teach the individ- 
ual when you are faced with the in- 
evitable reality of a kind of mass 
education? How can the school plant 
promote individualism but at the same 
time build a spirit of loyalty among 
the pupils? What kind of a school 
plant layout is best to fulfill the needs 
of teen-agers? In an attempt to answer 
these questions the planners estab- 
lished the following premises 


1. Selecting the administrative 
structure, Basically, we conceive of 
the junior high school as an interim 
period in the educational ladder that 
should be three years in length in order 
to fulfill a sore of transition function. 
This transition represents the growth 
of the child from the elementary school 
period to the senior high school period. 
We consider this a time when special 
emphasis should be given to the child 
as an individual with particular con- 
cern for his educational, emotional and 
physical growth and development. In 
terms of growth spurt and rapidly 
changing developmental tasks, the 
ages 13 to 15 are critical ones. We 


An eight-building campus type of school plant is being built for the decentralized junior 
high school program planned in Tyler. There are separate buildings for each grade level. 
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must group children in order to serve 
therefore, the 
8 and 9 seem to 


them educationally; 
grade groups of 


fit our needs best 


2. Regrouping within the group. 
Here we face the problem of subdi- 


viding the large group that will of 


necessity compose the junior high 
school unit. If we recognize the prin- 
ciple of individual instruction in the 
junior school, we must subdivide the 
rotal group along some line. The dif- 
ferences that can be identified between 
the grade-level and age-level groups 
indicate that a subdivision within the 


unit can best be made along grade- 
level lines. Thus we see the possibility 
of the junior high school as a commu- 
nity of children composed of sub- 
groups that carry on many activities, 
with children of like age and similar 
classification, functioning as a unit. 
This idea is counter to the concept of 


Site and Floor Plan 





oF 


departmentalization in these three 
grades along subject lines and there- 
fore has significance in terms of the 


type of facilities adapted to the sub- 
groups. 


3. Facing up to mass education. 
The magnitude of the educational 


problem in America creates a tendency 
toward mass education. We are con- 
fronted with sheer numbers of people. 
This mass condition is in conflict with 
the need for individualized instruction. 
The development of desirable traits of 
behavior for the teen-ager is difficult 
in mass situations. Therefore, we face 
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the problem of avoiding mass action 
in the operation of the junior high 
Even on the playground a mass of stu 
dents may be participating, but indi 
viduals may well be doing several dif- 
ferent things. All children may need 
to go to lunch at the same time, but 
it does not necessarily follow that they 
go to lunch together. The individual 
should come first even in mass educa- 
tion. And this is particularly true at 
the junior high school level, because 
the individual at this age is such a sen- 
sitive person, Therefore, in the design 
of a junior high school plant special 
care should be taken every- 
thing possible to take the sting out 
of mass education. 


to do 


4. Educational offerings of the 
junior high school. First considera- 
tion should be given to a continuation 
of the mastery of the skills and tools 
of learning, i.e. extension of the ele- 
mentary school skills. The introduc- 
tion of the pupil to organized areas of 
learning, such as science and vocations, 
should be from a broad overview per- 
spective rather than in terms of inten- 
sive study. Careful guidance, not wide 
pupil choice, is the curriculum prin- 
ciple here. Serious consideration should 
be given to the advantages incident to 
coordination and articulation of sub- 
ject-matter areas as contrasted with 
departmentalized procedures. Particu 
lar emphasis should be given to the 
arts and the cultural contributions of 
society. 

Now the whole field of student ac- 
tivities for junior high school boys and 
girls needs critical evaluation, for there 
is evidence that the program developed 
thus far is merely a downward exten 
sion of senior high school and that 
these activities have been adapted to 
the junior high school age even though 
they are counter to the professed pur 
poses of the junior high school. This 
tendency toward the “farm system” of 
activities appears at the present time 
as a threat to the program even in the 
elementary school. There is a greater 
need for guidance and counseling at 
the junior high school level than at 
any other level. A wide array of elec 
tives in the junior high school offer 
ings is hard to justify. These elec 
tives should be delayed until the pupil 
is more mature 


5. Assemblies. Even assemblies that 
function primarily in audience situ- 
ations for great groups fail in their 
purpose of the development of the 
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Young teen-agers need a place where they can swap stories, make dates, and relax for a 
moment. The mall, which is shown here, is the junior high school’s outdoor living room. 


individual, for only a limited few can 
participate in a situation at a given 
time. Too many school facilities are 
buile to serve adult interests rather 
than to fit the needs of youth where 
mass grouping is concerned. 

With the characteristics of the teen- 
agers as the warp and these five prem- 
ises as the woof, the planners of the 
Tyler junior high school began to 
weave a logical pattern 


First objective: centralized educa- 
tion. In short, this was the challenge 
facing the planners; They must bring to- 
gether a sizable group of young people 
in a given school facility to serve them 
for a given period of years. They 
wanted this group to function as a unit 
and co build a spirit of loyaley and 
precision of school purpose. They 
wanted students and faculty to be 
united in a common purpose. On the 
other hand, these planners recognized 
that the junior high school age is a 
critical period in the life of the child. 
They knew that he could get lost in 
this mass situation unless the program 
and plant were designed to recognize 
him as an individual and to under- 
stand his attitudes, his emotions, and 
his physical and psychological charac 
teristics 

The planners recognized that most 
communities have accepted blindly the 
high school activities as being good for 
the junior high school pupil and ac- 
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cordingly have pulled the high school 
program down as a pattern of action 
for junior high school boys and girls. 
The planners, too, recognized the fact 
that most of the junior high school 
buildings were built along senior high 
school lines, or, in many cases, were 
hand-me-downs when a new high 
school was built. And, most important 
of all, the planners recognized that the 
educational climate created for the 
growth of the teen-ager should be de- 
signed in accord with the ideas that 
seemingly will bring about the most 
desirable growth and development of 
the individual child 

From the very start the planners had 
no preconceived idea as to what the 
junior high school plant actually should 
look like. They purposely tried to free 
themselves from prejudice and archi- 
tectural clichés. They went about their 
task of translating the needs of the 
teen-agers into architecture as if they 
had never seen a junior high school 
plant. After much study the planners 
decided that, if they really believed in 
subdividing the large group in the 
interest of the individual, it would be 
just as logical to swhdivide the school 
plant. 


Eight buildings on 21 acres. For- 
tunately, the site is large enough, 21 
acres, to allow a decentralized plant. 
Instead of one large building, actually 
there will be eight buildings. There 


will be three different classroom 
groups, a gymnasium, separate dress- 
ing and locker facilities, a separate 
shop-kitchen unit, a band room, and 
the administrative unit. They will be 
so arranged as to allow the school to 
operate in grade-group activities. In 
some respects the school plant will be 
like a complete residential develop- 
ment, with its homes, shopping cen- 
ters, and recreational and cultural 
centers. In this case the classroom units 
will be the homes; the administration 
unit, the kitchen, the shops, and the 
band room will be the commercial de- 
velopment, and the gymnasium-audi- 
torium unit with its dressing and locker 
room annex will be the cultural and 
recreational center. 


Each grade has its “neighbor- 
hood.” Plant design will provide for 


“grade neighborhoods.” The seventh 
graders will be provided for in one 
complete unit, the eighth graders in 
another, and the ninth graders in still 
another. Each unit will consist of six 
classrooms or laboratories and a mulkti- 
purpose room. Each unit will also be 
complete with outdoor terraces and 
covered porches. The planners, in 
essence, have broken up a large school 
into smaller ones. But why? According 
to the biologist, big animals are not 
big because they are complicated; they 
are complicated because they are big! 
Isn't it equally true with schools? 
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Simplicity cuts construction costs. 
No doubt some of the readers will 
question the economic feasibility of 
the decentralized layout. The answer 
to that question is found in the bid- 
ding. It is apparent that the decentral- 
ized layout actually cut construction 
costs in this particular case because 
the bids came in at an extremely low 
figure in comparison with those for 
similar quality of construction for 
more centralized plants. The savings 
can be explained in terms of simplicity 
of construction, minimum perimeters 
of the classroom units, lower ceilings, 
outdoor corridors, and minimum grad- 
ing and fill through the use of small 
units that ride the contours. 

Study the plans and perspectives 
and note how each neighborhood unit 
will have its own entrance for cars and 
students. Each will have direct access 
to the playground areas; each unit will 
have its own unloading platform. Al- 
though at first only the seventh graders 
will use self-contained classrooms, it 
will be possible to convert all other 
classroom units into efficient function- 
al spaces for the self-contained class- 
room plan of operation. The Tyler 
junior high school takes seriously its 
role as the transitional school unit. It 
is based on a completely self-contained 
classroom concept for the seventh grad- 
ers, a part-time self-contained class- 
room concept for the eighth graders, 
and a departmentalized setup, similar 
to the high school’s, for the ninth grad- 


ers. But regardless of which direction 
the teaching of the teen-agers takes, 
this school plant will be able to meet 
the needs because of the decentralized 
layout. Such a scheme will permit eco- 
nomical and efficient expansion; how- 
ever, it is our hope that school enroll- 
ment will not exceed 750 pupils. 


Student center will have several 
uses. There will be three student-cen- 
ter rooms, one for each of the three age 
neighborhoods. Each center will be 
equivalent in size to about two class- 
rooms. Each will open into a social 
terrace on which the children of the 
various grade levels may discuss their 
everyday problems in informal groups. 
These centers will serve many pur- 
poses. For example, one of the most 
important functions will be to serve 
as a dining room for a specific grade 
level. The student-center room also 
will serve as assembly space for the 
entire grade group. Although there 
may be a need perhaps for an audi- 
torium that will seat the entire student 
body on a few occasions, most of the 
assemblies will be conducted in these 
student-center rooms on a grade level 
basis. Doesn't it make sense that the 
more assemblies you have the more 
pupils will participate in group activi- 
ties? The student-center room will 
hold approximately 180 pupils. The 
Little Theater in Tyler, in which the 
actors are much older and more experi- 
enced than the junior high school 


child is, seats only 200, Theaters on 
Broadway seat approximately 500 
If child actors are to be given the de- 
sired environment, certainly the audi- 
ence capacity should not exceed 200. 


A plan for homeroom activities. 
But the student-center room will pro- 
vide for many more activities. The 
room can be used so that individual 
homeroom groups can perform before 
other groups. The room can also be 
used for class activities when tables 
are needed. It can be used for visual 
aids and conference spaces for teachers 
with teachers, or teachers with pupils, 
or teachers with parents. The center 
can be used for parties and socials for 
the children after school. And the 
room can also be used for faculty meet- 
ings. The parents of children in the 
individual grades can meet there as a 
group to discuss the problems of their 
children’s grade level. The room can 
be used for demonstrations, where con- 
sultants and teachers can get together, 
where the pupils and teachers can get 
together, and where an outside con- 
sultant and the pupils can get together 
The room also can be used as an over- 
flow, for study and as a reading room 
This center would be the place for 
trophies. (On floor plan, p. 58, student 
centers called “multi-function.” ) 

The student center will be the place 
where pupils come early in the morn 
ing. Ic will be their living room, their 
home at school. Often the buses get 


are 


Junior high school pupils have a natural tendency to work and live in small groups. The 
planners recognized this and provided outdoor terraces covered and protected from the 
rain and sun with a roof and from the wind by a brick windbreak-seat arrangement. 
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in long before the first bell rings. Here 
will be the place where the pupils 
can gather to wait for the opening of 
school. Those pupils who ride to school 
with their working parents can also 
wait in this room. Here is where milk 
can be served to the pupils who have 
very early breakfasts. So the room will 
be used for many, many things. Ie 
will be a real living room for the grade 
group. How much better it will be to 
have three small rooms of this sort to 
be used on the three grade levels than 
it would be to have one central, large, 
noisy room for the entire school plant. 


Decentralized dining will compete 
with corner drugstore, Mass eating 
is just about as bad as mass education, 
perhaps worse. During the early stages 
of planning this junior high school, 
one of the planners maintained that it 
is inhuman to herd people into large 
eating places. He pointed out that 
architecture had done a better job in 
designing bars than it had in designing 
school cafeterias. 

Some of the planners determined to 
find out why the junior high school 
children did not like to eat in the 
existing cafeterias, They talked to 
some of the pupils who were eating 
most of their meals at the corner drug- 
stores, One of the planners actually ate 





a few meals with the pupils to find out 
why the drugstores were patronized. 
He reported this simple fact: The cor- 
ner drugstore was simply a desirable 
place to eat. It offered quiet nooks 
where the pupils could make eating a 
social affair. The corner drugstore was 
more informal and was much quieter 
than the cafeteria was. 

So the pianners decided in the early 
stages that if the philosophy of decen- 
tralization held true for mass educa- 
tion, it certainly would hold true for 
the dining habits of these teen-agers. 
Therefore, it was decided to break away 
from the conventional large, noisy 


studied the dining facilities of the air- 
lines in which the food is cooked at 
a central place and brought to the air- 
planes by trucks. They found out that 
such an operation was not only eco- 
nomical but practical. So the Tyler 


From the library and kitchen, special carts carry books and food to 
classrooms and student centers in the three grade buildings at Tyler. 


LIBRARY 


cafeteria and provide small dining 
units for each of the three grade levels. 
However, isn’t that more expensive? To 
answer that question, the planners 


junior high school will have a central 
kitchen from which to serve three sep- 
arate dining areas. The dining areas 
will be placed in the student-center 
room of each of the three grade neigh- 
borhoods. Through such a system all 
of the children can be served at once 
through the use of three separate food 
carts. Covered walks and ramps will 
be provided to facilitate moving the 
carts from the kitchen to the student- 
center rooms. 

So, in addition to having separate 
classroom units for each of the three 





Tyler has found 
a real competitor 
for the corner 
drugstore. In or- 
der to carry out 
the decentraliza- 
tion theme, there 
are three small 
dining areas in- 
stead of one big 
central cafeteria. 
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“Let's build a play shed and glass it in,” said the 
America’s first all-glass gymnasium was built as 


grades, separate social terraces, sepa- 
rate assembly places, and separate en- 
trances, the Tyler junior high school 
also will have separate dining facilities. 
This carries the philosophy of decen- 
tralization even as far as the students’ 
eating habits. 


Library will serve individual class- 
rooms. In the new Tyler junior high 
school the library will be a service unit. 
It will be set up to serve individual 
classrooms. Reference books will be 
carted to the classrooms instead of the 
classes’ being “carted” to the library. 
Of course, the library can be used by 
the individual students. But, generally, 
the library will be used to serve the 
classrooms. The library unit will not 


only be the place where reference . 


books can be obtained but will also 
be the source for visual aids of all 
types and teaching devices and special 
equipment. It is proposed that the 
librarian will be more than a mere 
keeper of books; he will help the teach- 
ers develop any kind of learning setup. 
No library-study hall situations are 
planned. Under the decentralized plan 
of organization, there is no need for a 
central library-study hall. 


The all-glass gymnasium, The teen- 
agers moving into the new school will 
have the opportunity of making use 
of the first all-glass gymnasium in the 
country. How did this radical piece 
of architecture come about? It evolved 
naturally in the process of solving 
a difficult problem. A considerable 
amount of study was given to the 
problem by the planners. Two of the 
planners were principals of the two 
existing junior high schools in Tyler. 
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They spoke about the way the gym- 
nasiums smelled and said there was 
not enough light or ventilation. They 
told about how hot the gymnasiums 
are during the early fall and late spring 
months. They pointed out that all of 
the windows had been painted in order 
to control the sun. Then the structural 
engineer, who was a member of the 
planning team, talked about how im- 
practical it was to build large masses 
of masonry. He told the planning team 
that to do so was simply to invite 
cracks. The ventilation expert who was 
on the planning team told how wrong 
it was to put ventilating openings high 
up on the wall so that the children on 
the playing floor would not benefit by 
the cool prevailing breeze. 

It was decided that the conventional 
gymnasium certainly was not the solu- 
tion to the problem of indoor game 
activities. It was also decided by the 
planning team that most games can be 
best played outdoors. The members 
reasoned that the more we could make 
a gymnasium like the outdoors the 
better off we would be. For most of 
the days of the school year in Texas 
and in the Southwest only a roof is 
needed to protect the children from 
rain or the hot sun. On certain days 
of the year windbreaks are needed to 
protect the children from the cold 
north winds. And, of course, it was 
obvious to the planners that there are 
a few days during the school year when 
outside temperatures are rather low so 
that it is too cold for children to carry 
on outdoor games. 

Someone suggested, “Why not build 
a play shed and simply glass it in?” 
And that is essentially what the plan- 
ners did. The new Tyler junior: high 


members of the planning group. Result: 
part of Tyler’s new junior high school. 


school will have a gymnasium which 
is simply a large roof with glass walls 
There will be no high brick walls to 
crack. All of the glass area will have 
overhangs which will allow the sky 
light in but keep out the unwanted 
sun rays. Regardless of which direc- 
tion the wind comes from, the enclosed 
play space will have adequate ventila- 
tion. Through the use of overhead 
plastic skylights, the playing floor will 
have a high level of illumination ap- 
proaching that of the outdoors, This 
gymnasium will be free from the 
smells of dressing rooms because the 
dressing rooms themselves are separate 
buildings and in themselves have ade- 
quate light and ventilation. 

But what about breakage of the 
glass? The planners were careful to 
specify a specially treated glass to min- 
imize breakage. In order to enhance 
the beauty of the structure the design- 
ers of the planning team spent many, 
many hours in studying fenestration 
patterns. The gabled ends will be like 
a Mondrian abstraction. Yes, solving 
the problem of the indoor games re 
sulted in a quite different but highly 
functional gymnasium, a sun-shed gym- 
nasium to take the place of typical 
divided gymnasiums with movable par- 
titions. The gymnasium roof actually 
covers an area large enough for two 
gymnasium areas. The extension of the 
roof creates an open gymnasium with 
surfaced playing area and an umbrella 
roof buc without walls. This type of 
structure provides the equivalent of 
two gymnasium areas, one enclosed 
and the other open. 


Stepped-down classrooms follow 
site contour. Because of the peculiar 
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characteristics of the site, the planners 
decided on an unusual arrangement of 
classrooms. Each classroom will be ap- 
proximately 11 feet lower than the 
adjacent classroom. The classroom floor 
levels will follow the line of the con- 
tours. From the standpoint of econ- 
omy and from the standpoint of an 
interesting and pleasing architecture, 
this scheme was feasible. The roof line, 
too, will follow the contours and the 
classroom units will appear to grow 
literally out of the hill. Because of 
this stepped-down arrangement and 
the extensive use of glass a teacher 
standing in the all-purpose room will 
be able to see entirely through the 
building over three classrooms. 

Each classroom is planned for high 
level, evenly distributed natural light- 
ing. In this. particular project the 
architects associated themselves with 
the Texas Engineering Experiment Sta- 
tion and took advantage of the tech- 
nic developed by testing models in an 
artificial sky to predict the lighting 
performance. In addition to the win- 
dows on the side, light will come in 
through plastic bubbles in the roof 
scientifically located to give the best 
lighting performance. Even on a 
cloudy day the teen-agers will receive 
much over the minimum 25 foot can- 
dle requirement. Because of the large 
overhangs, shades will be unnecessary. 
And, because of the high level of illu- 
mination, the lights will not need to 
be turned on except during brief storm 
periods and unusual Texas weather. 
Because of this carefully and scientifi- 
cally designed natural lighting system 
the planners feel certain that when the 
teen-agers move in in September 1955, 
they will thoroughly enjoy and appre- 
ciate working and living in cheerful, 
well lighted spaces. 


Will provide natural cross-ventila- 
tion. For economy's sake, the class- 
rooms will range back to back. This 
presented a problem in natural ventila- 


tion. To solve it a scheme was devised 


in which the air flows into the class- 
room on the windward side through a 
space the planners call the utility core, 
then into the classrooms on the lee- 
ward side and out the windows. This 
core, developed by the architects on a 
previous job, allows cross-ventilation 
in every classroom and cuts down the 
sound level to approximately 25 to 35 
decibels, which is equal to about the 
sound transmission loss of a plyboard 
partition, Through such an arrange- 
ment, therefore, each teaching space 
will have cross-ventilation so that the 
children and teachers can work effec- 
tively and efficiently in a comfortable 
environment. 


Demonstrates human values in 
architecture. Although a school plant 
can be scientifically designed to have 
adequate natural light, proper ventila- 
tion, structural adequacy, educational 
feasibility, and desirable sanitation, in 
order for it to be a totally successful 
school plant it must be a pleasant place 
for the boys and girls to live and work. 
The successful school plant must have 
human values. Although this school 
is yet to be worked in and lived in, 
particular attention was given by the 
school planners to trying to find ways 
in which to produce a warm, friendly 
architecture. The planners believe that 
the children will not be disappointed 
for these reasons: 

1. The buildings will be residence- 
like in character. 

2. The physical environment will be 
colorful. ’ 

3. The total school plant will have 
unity of form. 

4. The individual buildings will 
have pleasing proportions. 

5. The classrooms will be noncon- 
fining through the use of glass on four 
sides. 

6. The sloping terrain will afford an 
interesting architecture which follows 
the contours of the land. The teen- 
ager will have lots of room both inside 
and outside co work and play 


7. The grounds will be designed for 
social activities as well as for recre- 
ational activities. 

8. The school plant will be more 
like a well planned public park than 
like an institutional group. 

It should be remembered that a 
school can have perfect lighting, can 
have perfect heating and ventilation, 
can be just right as far as carrying out 
an efficient teaching program is con- 
cerned, can be economically construct- 
ed, and can be engineered for the 
greatest of safety, but if, when the 
children move in, the building does 
not “feel good,” does not have the 
human values of architecture, it is not 
a completely successful school plant 

The new junior high school is tak- 
ing shape rapidly and will be ready 
for use at the beginning of the 1955 
school term. This school plant in its 
final form is significant not because of 
its particular type of architecture but 
primarily because it represents an ex- 
ample of close coordination between 
educational and architectural planning. 

In the development of this school 
plant, the educational planners began 
with a stated philosophy of the junior 
high school program. They considered 
the characteristics of teen-age boys and 
girls; they identified the desirable edu- 
cational activities in harmony with 
their philosophy of the junior high 
school program. 

The architectural planners translated 
these ideas and concepts of the junior 
high school into a school plant de- 
signed in harmony with the junior high 
-school program proposed by the educa- 
tional planners. 

Through this close coordination of 
educational and architectural planning, 
through this carefully defined concept 
of a junior high school program, we 
believe the resulting school plant will 
contribute to the growth and develop- 
ment of teen-age boys and girls in 
Tyler and that the objectives of the 
junior high school program will be 
realized in the new building. 


Here is a classroom wing of a school that literally rides the contours of the land. 
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ERMANENT committees of the 

board not infrequently root around 
to find something to do,” says a super- 
intendent. It’s that rooting around 
that’s bad, he thinks. And three-fourths 
of a sample of the nation’s school ad- 
ministrators apparently agree with 
him. 

A cross section of school superin- 
tendents from each state in the nation 
was asked by The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
to line up on one side or the other on 
the topic of standing committees of 
the school board and to give the rea- 
sons for their opinion. Generally 
speaking, those who have them like 
them; those who don’t, don’t. And the 
ratio is about 3 to 1 in favor of oper- 
ating board affairs through a “commit- 
tee of the whole” arrangement. 

Most of the arguments against the 
practice stress the problems of disunity 
and of boards meddling in administra- 
tion. Many superintendents put it ‘this 
way, “Standing committees tend to di- 
vide the board of education. They also 
encourage board members to take over 
administrative functions that should be 
delegated to the professional staff. I 
think the board can use its time more 
wisely by concentrating on_ policy 
making.” 


“SENATORIAL COURTESY” 

There's an indication, too, that mem- 
bers of boards which operate on a 
standing committee procedure respect 
a sort of “senatorial courtesy” (a prac- 
tice once known to exist in Washing- 
ton, D. C.) by going along with com- 
mittee reports even though their 
hunches carry them in: opposite direc- 
tions. You O.K. my report; I'll O.K. 
yours. 

“Examine the basic philosophy of 
the school boards in American schools,” 
suggests one superintendent. “Local 
school control is vested in the boards, 
not in individual members. I think 
this means not in committees, too.” 


Yes 25% 


whole’’? 


Yes 27% 
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Do you have standing committees on your local school board to 


conduct the business of the school district? 


Do you favor this procedure over a plan of “committee of the 


SCHOOL OPINION POLL 





Most Superintendents Reject 


Standing Committees of the Board 


From a practical standpoint the super- 
intendents point out that school board 
members should be made a part of all 
important decisions. This means de- 
cisions at the level of creation as well 
as at the level of decision making. 
There's always the problem, they say, 
of taking a board along on an issue. 
The typical size of the school board is 
seldom so large that thorough discus- 
sion cannot be carried out on almost 
any important topic. 


FACT-FINDING COMMITTEES 

Superintendents who oppose stand- 
ing committees are quick to point out 
that their stand in no way precludes 
assigning certain board members to 
temporary fact-finding committees — 
although many superintendents would 
go easy even on this proposal—and it 
may be unwise to restrict some board 
member who wants to pursue a pet 
subject of his in the operation of the 
schools, But standing committees for 
the board, no. 

One possible reason one-fourth of 
the superintendents approve the prac- 
tice may be found in one superinten- 
dent's comment, “We have nine people 
on our committee of the whole and 
they talk on forever.” Most of the 
arguments, however, focus on the val- 
ues of time saving and the contribution 
toward a simpler job for the super- 
intendent. It’s easier, say some of the 
superintendents, for the superintendent 
to contact just the chairmen of the 


No 75% 


No 73% 





committees rather than everybody, Oth- 
ers point out that, under a standing 
committee arrangement, a superinten- 
dent does not have to wait for regular 
meetings to get a great deal of the 
school district's work accomplished. 

While there was some indication in 
the responses to the opinion poll that 
the question of standing committees 
or no runs into a small town/big city 
proposition (Yes in the cities and No 
in the towns) there were indications 
from many large city superintendents 
that the standing committee procedure 
has nothing to offer them, either. On 
the other hand, some small towns do 
use standing committees—for instance, 
the small Ohio community from which 
this comment came: “The standing 
committees in our district consist of 
one board member only; however, it 
works to the superintendent's advan- 
tage because board members become 
specialists in particular areas, learn 
them well, and serve as springboards 
and consultants for board discussions. 
Their areas are finance, buildings and 
grounds, transportation, health, nutri- 
tion and food service.” That's a lot of 
springboards! 


EASIER COMMUNICATION 


The advantage of easier communica- 
tion is claimed by both sides. Some 
say that it’s easier to communicate with 
a few committee chairmen than with 
the entire board on every issue, while 
others say that any complex organiza- 
tional structure such as the creation of 
a number of standing committees auto- 
matically compounds the communica- 
tions problem. 

One thing seems to be certain. There 
is no great dissatisfaction with either 
procedure now being used, whichever 
it may be (although most superin- 
tendents who don’t have permanent 
committees count their blessings). Per- 
haps this suggests that the real secret 
of successful school board operation 
lies elsewhere than in resolving the 
issue of whether or not to have stand- 
ing committees. 





Scotland's Academic Program 
Favors the Able Child 


Free public education is for 


“those who can fully profit from it’ 


Third letter from HAROLD G. SHANE 


Professor of Education 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 


FTER our circuit of southern Ire- 
land, which I shared with you 
last month, we spent a bit of time in 
the Belfast area (where we saw some 
extremely good looking new school- 
houses ), then sailed for Scotland. From 
Stanraer we drove north through 
Glasgow and after two days were well 
up into the thinly settled Highlands, 
where the sheep seem greatly to out- 
number the human beings. 

The scenery was lovely —breath- 
taking—along Loch Lomond and Loch 
Fyne and completely unspoiled by 
billboards, super-service stations, or 
hot-dog stands, Despite the worst 
summer and autumn in the local 
weather bureau's records, we had a 
rather good stretch of clear skies 
which facilitated both school visits and 
a bit of sightseeing. 

Most of my impressions with re- 
gard to Scottish education were formed 
in the Highlands section, where we 
spent the early part of Seprember, and 
in Edinburgh, which has a_ highly 
developed program of public education 
serving a district comparable to St. 
Louis or Milwaukee in size. 


STRONG SENSE OF DIRECTION 


One of the qualities of Scottish edu- 
cation which I noted, based of course 
on a limited contact with 15 or 20 
school situations, was the strong sense 
of direction and clear purpose which 
seemed to motivate teaching. Insofar 
as | was any judge, the matter of 
“education for what?" had been an- 
swered by the majority of schools 
with a commitment to the firm guid- 
ance of children toward goals of 
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academic competence. This definite 
purpose was given body and substance 
by an educational structure and cur- 
riculum which encouraged a strong 
academic program. 

As should become apparent later in 
this letter, the matter of “Who shall 
be educated?” is a question answered 
rather simply: “Those who can most 
fully profit from it.” 

The preceding paragraphs are not 
intended to imply that Scottish educa- 
tion ignores individual differences or 
that it is cold and heartless. Educators 
in Highlands and Lowlands alike are 
keenly interested in human individual- 
ity. And the teachers with whom I 
had the privilege of visting apparently 
had genuine affection for their young 
charges. 

But the structure of the programs 
seems clearly to favor the gifted (or 
at least the able) child insofar as edu- 
cational opportunity is concerned. 

As diagrammed for me by an in- 
structor in a teacher training institu- 
tion, where I spent a day, the structure 
of Scottish education permits 5 year 
olds to enter Infant School (the first 
two years of elementary education) 
and move through a total of seven 
years of instruction analagous to 
kindergarten and Grades 1 through 6 
in the US. 

However, there is a difference— 
formal academic achievement is en- 
couraged from the outset. My son, 
who is 13, occasionally visited schools 
with me before he began his own term 
in Switzerland. One of his comments 
in a Scottish primary school regarding 
a group of 8 year olds was significant: 


“Gee, Dad,” he whispered, “these little 
guys are doing work I got when I 
was 10 and.11!” 

I found this acceleration the general 
rule. Five year olds who would be 
beginning nonacademic kindergarten 
work in most US. schools were, by 
the third week in Edinburgh schools, 
diligently reviewing simple phrases, 
beginning work in handwriting, and’ 
using small “Counting Books” as an 
introduction to arithmetic experiences. 
Eight year olds in the Highlands had 
equally heavy programs by U.S. stand- 
ards: geography, grammar and so on. 

The question of whether Scottish 
schools attempt “too much too soon’ 
or whether U.S. schools are too lei- 
surely in approaching content was a 
matter I was able to discuss at some 
length with several teachers and ad- 
ministrators. 

Either out of courtesy or out of 
uncertainty, I found no one who was 
critical of the long-term trend toward 
deferring beginning reading experi- 
ences and other content in the skill 
subjects as taught in the U.S. Most 
of the school people with whom I 
talked seemed to believe that post- 
poning formal lessons might solve 
some of their problems with “dull 
children” but that there was neither 
the time nor the wealth (purportedly 
available in the U.S.) for communicat- 
ing factual knowledge and skills. Also, 
there seemed to be those who accepted 
tacitly the view that there must be, 
in any population, those socio-econ- 
omic or intellectual groups that could 
not expect and did not stand to profit 
from more than enough instruction 
to provide a degree of literacy and 
whose rdle, therefore, was destined to 
be that of the laborer or menial. 


“CONVERSATION PIECE” 

In any event, in comparing Scottish 
and American education, a fascinating 
“conversation piece” is the matter of 
whether the former construes educa- 
tion too formally and narrowly or 
whether the latter attempts an im- 
possibly broad and demanding re- 
sponsibility by interpreting the rdle 
of the schools as providing for total 
human development. 

It seems clear by this time that I 
cannot continue to summarize my 
notes and memories from Scotland 
and at the same time keep this letter 
to wieldy size. Probably the best way 
to wind up this time is to jot down 
a few remarks made by Scots in the 
school business. Their views were of 
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interest to me; perhaps they will be 
to others, too. 

The comments, while paraphrased, 
ure as accurately reconstructed as pos- 
sible from on-the-spot notes. You 
probably will agree that the statements 
have a familiar ring and reflect some 
of the contrasting opinions that one 
might accumulate in talking with 
teachers in the U.S. 

The head of a large consolidated 
elementary and high school district in 
northwestern Scotland sounded like 
certain American superintendents. A 
classics scholar with an advanced de- 
gree in Greek and Latin, he said: “We 
are interested in the three R's in 
Scotland. At least the parents in this 
part of the country seem to be. Our 
children strive very hard for an edu- 
tion. Some of them come from small 
islands off the coast at 11 or 12 years 
of age and board here in the village 
from late August until the Christmas 
holiday. These boys and girls want 
to work.” 

A director of graduate study in a 
major university declared: “The need 
to promote critical thinking among 
mature students is our major problem 
here.” This statement, too, had a 
familiar ring, as did his subsequent 
remark that “another big problem in 
the United Kingdom is the increasing 
number of young men and women 
continuing in secondary schools.” 

With respect to modern educational 
practices, a young director of training 
in teacher education noted that there 
had been “a swing away from the 
more ‘thoughtless’ type of activity 
program in primary schools,” but 
“progressive education has made a 
great difference in teachers’ thinking, 
especially in the use of audio-visual 
materials.” 

When asked what he considered the 
biggest problem and the biggest gain 
made during his more than 30 years 
of service, the headmaster of a large 
city school turned the question over 
in his mind for a moment before he 
responded, At length he said: 

“I think our biggest problem grows 
out of the fact that children—like 
laborers—take less pride in their work 
than they did when I began to teach. 
But I am not sure; it may be that 
there is less elimination of poor and 
slow children now, which is a good 
thing even when it causes difficulties. 

“I have no doubt,” he continued, 
that our greatest gain has been in 
the health and welfare of children.” 
All of these opinions bear out one 
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“We went to Paris and then to Madrid late in October. Spain 
is indeed a land of enchantment. Gothic architecture and re- 
ligious statues intrigue the visiting photographer. In fact, of all 
the pictures I have taken so far, I like best (from a photo-art 
point of view) this view from the Gothic quarters in Barcelona. 
History is an integral part of children’s lives in Europe. It does 
not need to be “imported” because it awaits one around every 
corner. Nowhere is this truer than in Spain. The accompanying 
picture of a small group of children encountering the past was 
taken in a small village in Spain. They are observing a display 
of Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century religious figures. One 
of these statues, shown in the close-up, is a rare Sixteenth Cen- 
tury figure of the Virgin Mary. The human hair on the statue 
was attached a strand at a time by the maker.” 


ABOVE: A statue of the Vir- 
gin Mary. RIGHT: A view from 
Barcelona’s Gothic quarters. 
BELOW: Spanish children see 
display of religious figures. 





point I tried to make in an earlier 
letter: One cannot make many general 
statements, it would seem, with regard 
to education anywhere. Human beings 
are unique. Their opinions are varied. 
And what one may conclude or infer 
with regard to Scottish schools and 
school workers is as varied as the fine, 
sincere, different people who staff each 
school. 

Whether the more demanding cur- 
riculum of the Scots is better than the 
deferred approach to academic work 
(an approach which is more common 
in the U.S.) remains a moot question 
I left Scotland with the highly personal 


opinion that the most capable minority 
of young Scots learns a good bit more 
in the way of facts and skills (in a 
given period of time) than do their 
American counterparts, At the same 
time, I think more children in our 
own country profic from the public 
schools’ efforts to answer the problem 
of what adds up to a meaningful edu- 
cation for all children in the light of 
the total human development of each 
child, 

In the weeks ahead, I am looking 
forward to clarifying my own thinking 
regarding the attitude of many Eu- 
ropeans that society, for its own 


strength and security, must concentrate 
on developing the academically com- 
petent, even if this must be done to 
the disadvantage of the nonacademic. 
With its tradition of support for the 
schools—and with its generous use 
of tax money for public education— 
the US. seems well out in front of 
the countries in which I have observed 
thus far in providing a good education 
for the largest proportion of its chil- 
dren. We seem to be peculiarly for- 
tunate in having the faith, the will, and 
the treasure to make our aspirations 
for children and youth come true. 
Best wishes, as ever. HAROLD 


Laymen Help Figure the Annual School Budget 


HE current do-it-yourself craze 

has now reached the chore of mak- 
ing the school budget. On the prem- 
ise that involvement in any problem 
solving leads to clearer concepts of 
purpose, the Onteora Central School 
District at Boiceville, N.Y., has issued 
a booklet which gives local citizens 
a chance to figure up the school budget 
for themselves. One of the pages from 
the booklet is reproduced below. 
Called “One for the Money,” the 


booklet —- developed by Supervising 
Principal John H. Moehle—is intro- 
duced with an open letter from the 
budget committee to the local board 
of education. The letter, in part, says 
this: 

“To begin with, a school budget is 
tough to understand, to explain, com- 
plicated, and takes a lot of thought. 
We have worked on this budget for 
six months. So this workbook is 
printed to reduce budget facts, if possi- 


This Is a Sample Page From the Booklet: 


This part of the budget deals with the board of education’s overhead. Costs are 
involved around the administration of the school district's fiscal affairs. 


BREAKDOWN: 
School Elections: 
Newspaper advertising ($50) 


Your 
Revisions 


Our 
Totals 


$ 50 $ 


Cost of printing materials distributed at annual 


meeting ($450) 
Printing instructions to voters ($50) 


450 
50 


Other expense involved in holding meetings ($25) 25 


Salaries: 

Clerk's salary ($125) 

Clerical assistance ($1500) 
Treasurer's salary ($450) 
Collector's salary ($1200) 
Legal fees—attorney ($1200) 
Auditing fees ($300) 

Other ($400) 


Other Expenses: 

Travel expense of board ($300) 
Postage for:clerk and treasurer ($100) 
Postage for collector ($100) 

Tax bills ($100).................. 

Clerk account forms ($75) 

Machine extension of tax rolls ($250) 
Checks ($200) 

Stationery ($100) 


Subtotal $ 575 
$ 125 
1500 
450 
1200 
1200 
300 
400 


Subtotal $5175 
$ 300 
100 
100 
100 


General supplies (ink, paper, pencils, stencils, 


postage, appointment forms) ($150) 


Subtotal 


ble, to simple terms, and to help you 
understand the school’s situation for 
the year. 

“If you're interested, take a pencil 
and double check yourself. If you 
are not interested in arithmetic, you 
will be in the anticipated tax rates. 
If you are satisfied with the rates, put 
your pencil away. If you are not satis- 
fied, sharpen your pencil, roll up your 
sleeves and go to work.” 

There’s a place in the booklet for 
vach person to figure out his own local 
assessment. Following this are brief 
definitions of such terms as supplies, 
equipment and capital outlay. Then 
the breakdown starts—with subtitles 
and descriptive items—general con- 
trol, instructional services, operation 
of plant, maintenance of plant, fixed 
charges, debt service, capital outlay 
and auxiliary agencies. There are two 
columns by each line in the budget: 
The first column is labeled “our totals,” 
the second, “your revisions.” The sec- 
ond column consists solely of blanks 
to be filled in by the layman. 

The last page of the booklet is a 
suggestion “tear sheet.” Citizens are 
invited to submit questions they would 
like answered at or before the annual 
school board meeting when the 
budget will be considered. They are 
also given a chance to fill in the 
blanks on “suggestions to improve 
the budget.” 

Following the last page of figures 
the citizens are told, “Thank you for 
working on the budget. Remember, 
the next time you squawk about the 
school budget . . . it isn't easy, is it?” 
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A superintendent has 
small chance of success 
if he suddenly says to 
the unsuspecting mem- 
bers of his board, “Let's 


create a policy manual.” 


DON’T WRITE—UNTIL READY 


This is the second of two articles 
on written policies for school boards 


TF WE believe that government exists 
for the benefit of the governed, it 
seems inescapable that all those who 
are to be affected by policies should 
have a voice in creating them. Policies 
affecting the welfare of teachers should 
be adopted only after they have been 
studied (if not suggested) by teachers. 
Just as certainly, such groups as P.T.A.’s 
and citizens committees ought to be 
heard when a board establishes poli- 
cies dealing with community groups. 

If we do not believe in democratic 
school administration, we should say 
so. The public, the school staff, and, 
above all, the pupils will not be fooled 
for long by proclamations of belief in 
democratic, cooperative effort if the 
school is governed autocratically. 

The administrator autocrat is one 
who may doubt in the first place that 
policies should be written and pub- 
lished for all eyes to see and, who 
insists, if the task is to be done, that 
it is his prerogative to write the poli- 
cies and the board’s function to ap- 
prove them. 

The autocratic board is even more 
likely to oppose the creation of written 
policies than the autocratic superin- 
tendent is. Its members are likely to 
side-step the problem by maintaining 
that written policies are hard to change 
or that it is the board’s business to run 
the schools since it has been selected 
to do so. In answer to these arguments 
it can be said that only good policies 
are hard to change and that the selec- 
tion of a board to make legal decisions 
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MAURICE E. STAPLEY 


Professor of School Administration and Assistant Dean 
School of Education, Indiana University 


was never intended as a means of de- 
priving citizens of their interest in or 
concern for public schools. 

Let us suppose, however, that all 
superintendents do believe in demo- 
cratic school administration, that they 
are sold on the idea of intelligent 
policy formation, and that they would 
like to see policy manuals created in 
all of our schools. How, then, do we 
proceed? Do we say all of a sudden 
to an unsuspecting board, “Let's create 
a policy manual” or “I think we ought 
to write down our policies so that the 
public can look at them”? 


SUCCESS NOT LIKELY 

The likelihood of any outstanding 
success with this approach is quite 
small. Boards that have not sensed 
the need for writing policies are usu- 
ally not ready to write them. Some 
of these are boards that are not actuated 
by a belief in truly democratic admin- 
istration. If this is true, they must be 
influenced to become “democratic” 
boards before being influenced to create 
policy manuals. Such boards may, on 
the other hand, be eager to proceed 
wisely but are cognizant of the fact 
that they do not always do so. If this 
is true, they naturally will not want to 
exhibit a chaotic situation for all to 
see. Sometimes board members work 
hard at their jobs, try to perform their 
functions properly, and even consider 
themselves quite successful but are still 
reluctant to create written policies be- 
cause they feel incapable of defending 


the policies when they are subjected to 
public scrutiny. 

In a left-handed way, what has been 
said points out that the actual writing 
of board policies is, relatively speaking, 
not a difficult process. It, rather, is the 
result of a process. The real task is to 
discover ways and means of inducing 
board members to study their proce- 
duses and to gain confidence in thei 
ability to perform their functions well. 
When boards are sure that they have 
established wise procedures, they are 
likely to take pride in preparing them 
formally. The key to the problem is 
study. One corrects a condition by 
investigation, evaluation and the plan- 
ning of future procedures—not by 
suddenly concocting an ideal code to 
live by. When democratic boards are 
ready to adopt written policies, the 
authorship of a policy won't be par- 
ticularly significant. 

The essence of the problem is there- 
fore finding ways and means of getting 
board members to consider the proper 
objectives of a public school system, 
their proper functions as board mem- 
bers, the kinds of relationships they 
should establish and maintain, as a 
board and as members of a board, with 
the school staff, the superintendent, 
and the community. Reduced to pro- 
fessional terminology it simply means 
that we must find ways and means of 
providing inservice education for board 
members. 

Some superintendents are quite skill- 
ful in influencing their board members. 
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They may have a knack of maneuvering 
the board into situations where it ac- 
tually establishes policies instead of 
solving problems when problems arise. 
Some superintendents seck suggestions 
and opinions from the P.T.A., the 
school staff, and citizens groups to the 
extent that the board catches the con- 
tagion. Some superintendents think 
one of their major functions is to 
stimulate the development of lay 
leaders interested in promoting the 
welfare of education, in which case 
board leadership is likely to develop 
through the selection of highly quali- 
fied boara members. This is perhaps 
another way of saying that some 
superintendents, because of their lead- 
ership or because of a fortunate or 
favorable situation, are able to influ- 
ence boards to function wisely and 
that at some point in this development 
the wisdom of creating a policy manual 
will become apparent 

Most of us who are or who have 
been superintendents have a certain 
capacity for administrative leadership 
but are not so good that we don’t need 
all of the help we can get. For the 
typical superintendent who may need 
help, the following suggestions may 
be worth while: 


First, the superintendent is not 
the fountain that creates policies. 
He is the engineer who recognizes 
that policies are likely to be most 
effective if they represent the refined 
thinking of a great many people. Some- 
how, he must lead a board to under- 
stand that it can do its work most 
effectively by receiving as much help 
as possible but that it is not obligated 
tO approve any suggestion unless it 
is thoroughly convinced of that sug- 
gestion’s worth 


Second, the writing of policies 
is a long-term project. To attempt 
the task in one month or in six months 
is to encourage careless preparation. 
Even if an ideal policy manual were 
created in a short time, only a few 
people would understand the implica- 
tions of the policies stated, and there 
would be strong likelihood that policy 
and practice would not coincide. 


Third, it is best to create any 
given policy when there is no 
urgency for decision in a case 
covered by that policy. If a board 
member wants his daughter to have 
a job as a secretary in the superintend- 
ent’s office, that is hardly the time to 
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adopt a policy forbidding the employ- 
ment of a board member's relative. 


Fourth, most boards operate in 
accordance with certain policies in 
which they have pride. It should not 
be too difficult to get the board to 
agree to put these policies into writ- 
ing. For example, some boards over 
the years have developed sound busi- 
ness procedures. Others have worked 
cooperatively to develop an educa- 
tional plan adapted to community 
Still others have worked out 
excellent board-superintendent _rela- 
tionships. It is well to start writing 
policies at points that indicate likeli- 
hood of success and reserve until later 
the pleasure of sticking one's chin out. 
The first policies created serve as enter- 
ing wedges. They set a precedent. 

Efforts to begin the process of writ- 
ing policies by a review of the minutes 
covering a period of years have some- 
times been successful. Success will 
come in this manner, however, only if 
it is understood that the board must 
analyze and evaluate its procedures 
as it investigates them. Reviewing and 
codifying minutes may be a necessary 
preliminary task, At best, the method 
provides a good point of departure. 

Whenever a board member under- 
stands the desirability of creating writ- 
ten policies, it is wise to have him 
supply the impetus. Sometimes a 
superintendent can induce one of the 
board members to take the initiative. 

Perhaps the easiest method of 
stimulating board members to write 
policies is to get them to go out of 
their natural setting and to sit with 
other board members. Regional meet- 
ings and workshops of a state school 
board association provide an oppor- 
tunity to do this. The value of such 
meetings, however, is dependent upon 
effective planning to obtain desired 
results. If board members from one 
community meet with board members 
from other communities and the talk 
drifts from one subject to another or 
is centered chiefly on such topics as 
“How much do you pay beginning 
teachers?” the result may be to cause 
a desirable increase in salaries, but it 
will not be to improve the operational 
procedure of the board. This, how- 
ever, need not be the case. 

In Indiana our most successful ven- 
ture with school boards has been our 
annual two-day workshop. For each 
workshop a theme is selected, and 
care is taken to consider all aspects 
of that theme. When the workshop 


needs. 


concludes, a number of conclusions 
always receive consensus approval. 
Frequently, all members of a given 
board, plus the superintendent of 
schools, are in attendance. In such 
cases the board may decide to formu- 
late certain local policies, at least 
tentatively, on the basis of the con- 
clusions reached in the workshop. 

Some of the policies growing out 
of the workshop experience and now 
appearing in local policy manuals are 
as follows: 

1. It is the policy of the board to 
“give the administrator full adminis- 
trative authority for discharging his 
professional duties and to hold him 
responsible for acceptable results.” 

2. It is the policy of the board to 
“require the presence of the superin- 
tendent at all meetings.of the board 
except when his salary or contract is 
under consideration.” 

3. It is the policy of the board to 
“regard as a major responsibility. of 
the board the interpretation of the 
objectives of the school to the com- 
munity.” 

4. It is the policy of the board to 
“determine educational needs by con- 
tinuous examination of the school pro- 
gram and vigorously to seek adequate 
financial support to meet those needs.” 


MORE LOGICAL 

One can see from the character of 
these policies that the method of 
establishing their importance was 
more logical than mere recommenda- 
tion by the superintendent would be. 

Another outcome of a school board 
association program that has affected 
some school communities in our state 
has been the recognition of a number 
of strong lay leaders who can be used 
as consultants. Not long ago, for 
example, a community of about 10,000 
people developed an old fashioned dog 
fight. The superintendent lost his 
job. Different factions sought to influ- 
ence the selection of a new superin- 
tendent. The board was disturbed 
and confused. Finally, it invited the 
past president, the president, and the 
vice president of our state association 
to come in, review what had happened, 
and suggest what should be done. 

The suggestions were that the board 
should follow procedures outlined in 
a publication dealing with the selec- 
tion of a superintendent and that ic 
should spend the next year studying 
board-staff-community relations, with 
the help and cooperation of teachers, 
administrators, community groups, and 
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perhaps a university professor serving 
as a consultant. By the end of the 
year the board will try to complete 
the development of a policy manual. 

Consultant service to local boards 
can also be developed by universities. 
Southern Illinois University found that 
many boards were eager to join a pro- 
gram of study in which their methods 
and procedures would be analyzed and 
evaluated. The university found it 
necessary to select those to be included 
in the program and to refuse a number 
that could not be accommodated. Cer- 
tainly, when a board decides that an 
examination of its procedures is a 
good thing, it is only a jump and a 
half removed from formulating its 
policies in writing. 

Some superintendents arrange for a 
qualified consultant to confer with 
their boards in an evaluation of their 
procedures. These boards will usually 
culminate their activity by creating 
policy manuals, 

Occasionally, one finds that boards 
or perhaps individual board members 
are simply not persons dedicated to 
developing the best educational pro- 
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A supertatends . in iis situation 
must Lod ways of umproving the board 
personnel before he can expect to have 
a board interested in developing wise 
procedures. That means creating in- 
terest through citizen groups or among 
parents to the extent that a majority 
of voters will want the right kind of 
people on school boards. It may also 
mean providing information by some 
means as to what qualifications a board 
member should have and giving sug- 
gestions as to how the community at 
large can gain control of the selection 
of board members. Although some 
superintendents say that this is not 
their province, there are times when 
it must be their province. 

Administrators, concerned with a 
thousand details of operation and more 
vexations than any human being should 
endure, must not forget that their 
greatest contribution will be the lead- 
ership they exert. One valid measure 
of that leadership will be their success 
in influencing boards to formulate, 
publish and therefore act in accord- 
ance with sound, enlightened policies. 
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FOUR STEPS 


Toward Greater Mobility 
of Teaching Personnel 


This is the second of two articles about 


restrictions on interstate movement of teachers 


N AN era of great geographical and 

occupational mobility, the free 
movement of teachers across state lines 
is prevented by a series of unnecessary 
restrictions. Among the barriers to the 
reciprocal exchange of teachers among 
the states are the extreme diversity of 
state certification requirements, the 
variation in quality of teacher educa- 
tion programs, and the lack of recipro- 
cal agreements among the school re- 
tirement systems. 

The problem, then, is: What can be 
done to remedy the situation? Appro- 
priate action, it seems to me, should 
include the following steps: 


] The organizations most affected 
by this condition should take an 
aggressive interest in fostering ex- 
change agreements. First, the Na- 
tional Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education will be instrumental 
in advancing reciprocity of teachers 
through its work in standardizing teach- 
er education programs. This newly cre- 
ated body consists of 21 members repre- 
senting organizations vitally concerned 
with teacher education. This group, 
organized in 1952, brings together 
three representatives from the Na- 
tional Council of Chief State School 
Officers, three representatives from 
the National Association of State 
Directors of Teacher Education and 
Certification, six representatives se- 
lected by the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, six 
representatives nominated by the Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards and 
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selected by the National Education 
Association's executive committee, and 
three representatives of the National 
School Boards Association. 

As of July 1, 1954, the National 
Council for the Accreditation of 
Teacher Education has assumed the 
accreditation task formerly performed 
by the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education. Through 
this service, one of the major handi- 
caps, the distrust of teacher education 
programs in the various colleges, can be 
overcome. By the maintenance of high 
standards the N.C.A.T.E. can make its 
stamp of approval as honored in the 
field of education as is the American 
Medical Association's seal on medical 
schools in the field of medicine. 

Second, the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers and the 
National Association of State Direc- 
tors of Teacher Education and Certi- 
fication should lead the way in the 
actual drafting of proposals for submis- 
sion to the various state boards of edu- 
cation, Though these two bodies, 
representing the legal teacher licensing 
authorities of the state, are aware of 
the problem of reciprocity and have 
given it consideration, much remains 
to be done in the formulation of 
specific proposals. 

Although the problem should be 
recognized by the National Council 
of Chief State School Officers and the 
National Association of State Directors 
of Teacher Education and Certification 
in national meetings, reciprocity on a 
national scale is not feasible or neces- 
sary at the present time. Reciprocity 
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can begin on the regional level. Re- 
gional meetings of the chief state 
school officers and the state directors 
of teacher education and certification 
should be held as frequently as neces- 
sary until concrete proposals are 
threshed out and drawn up. 

Among the proposals might be (a) 
the agreement to accept the Class A 
or highest certificate at a particular 
teaching level granted by the partici- 
pant state to a graduate from a teacher 
education program within that state 
accredited by the N.C.A.T.E., (b) an 
outline of an acceptable minimum 
teacher education program within the 
reciprocity compact area, (c) the 
agreement to eliminate restrictive, 
nonessential certification requirements, 
and (d) the standardization of termin- 
ology, application forms, and pro- 
cedures, 

Nor is such a plan utopian. In fact, 
reciprocal agreements have been in 
effect since 1949 among the New 
England States, New York, and New 
Jersey. By this eight-state compact, a 
teacher in one of these states can move 
relatively freely across the borders to 
another state and can be certified easily. 
William P. Viall, head of the office 
of teacher certification of New York, 
explains the program 

“We have, since 1949, had a reci- 
procity compact with the New Eng- 
land States and New Jersey. It works 
this way: 

"1. An elementary person having 
four years of preparation, including a 
baccalaureate degree, is given a cer- 
tificate in this state provided he has 
completed three years of teaching with- 
in his certificate in another state. 

"2. In fields requiring four years 
of preparation for a provisional certifi- 
cate the certificate is granted provided 
the three-year service requirement is 
met. 

"3, When certification requiring five 
years of preparation is requested, the 
candidate is given a certificate provided 
the three-year service requirement is 
met.”* 

This compact is the most effective 
program in operation. Thirteen states 
in the Southern Association completed 
a reciprocity agreement for high school 
teachers in 1941. Although the com- 
pact may be in effect, in practice it is 
not utilized. 

Third, the American Association of 
School Administrators can lend its 
prestige and support to movements 


~~ *This quotation is from a personal letter 
to the author. 
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toward reciprocal arrangements. It 
should show, by resolution, that it is 
on record favoring such agreements. 
On the national level the A.AS.A. 
can elicit the cooperation of lay groups 
such as the National School Boards 
Association and parent-teacher groups 
such as the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. The administra- 
tors themselves can exercise their 
leadership function through efforts 
within their state educational associa- 
tions and by their action in keeping 
the public informed of the issues at 
stake, 

Fourth, the work of the National 
Education Associatior’s Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards can be continued toward the 
development of high standards for 
those in the teaching profession. 
Through its constant study of prob- 
lems involved in the recruitment, 
preparation, and certification of teach- 
ers, the level of the teaching profes- 
sion can be raised. With the quality 
of the teacher and the preparing insti- 
tution raised, the goal of reciprocal 
exchange of teachers among the states 
will be that much closer. 


The chief state school officers 

need to think more in terms of 
expansion of the opportunities for 
unfettered mobility of teaching per- 
sonnel. As executors of the policies of 
the state boards of education, the state 
superintendents of instruction are in 
strategic positions to sway decisions of 
the state boards toward liberalization 
of the certification requirements and 
the adoption of reciprocal agreements. 

Among the organizations within the 
state from which the chief state school 
officer may seek support for the in- 
auguration of more liberal reciprocity 
regulations are the state school boards 
association, the state education asso- 
ciation, the state association of class- 
room teachers, the state P.T.A., and the 
state associations of school adminis- 
trators. Aid from all these organiza- 
tions should be solicited. 


3 A concerted attack on the prob- 
lem of reciprocal agreements in 
respect to retirement must be made. 
The National Council on Teacher Re- 
tirement of the National Education 
Association has been attempting to put 
forth proposals designed to increase 
the number and extent of reciprocity 
agreements among the state teacher 
retirement systems. The officers of 
the state teacher retirement systems 


can make recommendations and press 
for regional agreements which will 
permit teachers who move from one 
retirement system to another to retain 
the credit which they have already 
earned under the first system. Within 
the state, the state education associa- 
tion, the various associations of school 
personnel, the state lay groups inter- 
ested in education, and the officers of 
the state and local retirement systems 
can all work together to create a cli- 
mate receptive to reciprocal agreements 
among retirement systems. Support for 
these agreements can come from all 
those organizations committed to the 
principle of free interchange of school 
personnel. 


4 The necessity for changes in the 

certification laws and in the retire- 
ment plans must be made clear to 
the public. This is a task for the 
local superintendent. He must show 
the public how restrictive require- 
ments harm the local school system. 
He should enlist the support of the 
local P.T.A., which, in turn, through 
its state and national organizations, 
can aid in the cause of the freer move- 
ment of teachers across state lines. 

The public is responsible for the 
certification laws and retirement legis- 
lation of the state through its elected 
and appointed officers and boards. State 
boards of education and state legisla- 
tures have yielded too often to pressure 
groups whose particular views on edu- 
cational requirements are shortsighted. 
State officials have also reflected the 
“buy at home” attitude prevalent in 
many communities. They are not in- 
clined to act against this sentiment 
unless they are certain the public will 
favor such action. With a few (anony- 
mous) illustrations of how the admin- 
istration has been forced in the past 
to accept less qualified native personnel 
rather than more qualified out-of-state 
personnel and with some judicious 
statistics on teacher supply and de- 
mand, the public may be convinced 
that reciprocal agreements on teacher 
certification will be helpful. 

Through effective reciprocal agree- 
ments the schools can get the most 
qualified personnel from anywhere in 
the regional territory; inbreeding of 
teachers will be reduced, with conse- 
quent broadening of the pupils’ edu- 
cation; vacancies in teaching positions 
can be filled, and a personal advantage 
in the form of a wider labor market 
will serve to encourage more recruits 
to enter the teaching profession. 
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Te REVERSE the famous inscrip- 
tion on an English sundial — 
“It's later than you think” — we are 
much nearer nationwide reciprocity 
in teacher certification than is gen- 
erally assumed to be the case. 

Discussion of this possibility re- 
quires that some terms be clarified. 
There is no such thing as reciprocity 
of teaching certificates. This process 
—the acceptance and validation by 
one state of a certificate issued in an- 
other—was quite prevalent in the 
Twenties but has now become an 
extinct practice. The practice which 
is replacing the exchange of certificates 
is the acceptance of preparation com- 
pleted in another state and the issuance 
of a certificate by the receiving state, 
even though the pattern of prepara- 
tion may vary somewhat from the 
specifications of the receiving state. 

Any discussion of nationwide rec- 
iprocity should emphasize that the 
procedure is intended for teachers who 
are degree graduates. Reciprocal rela- 
tionships in teacher certification should 
not serve to lower standards in any 
state. If an interstate flow of teachers 
with less preparation occurs, it should 
be on an individual basis, among those 
states still issuing regular certificates 
below the degree level. 

As one studies the requirements for 
certification of the 52 states and terri- 
torial jurisdictions of the United States, 
he is immediately impressed with the 
tremendous diversities in the prescrip- 
tions, and he is likely to jump to the 
conclusion that reciprocity cannot exist 
on any large-scale basis. This is a 
superficial view. One must dig deeper, 
beyond the printed requirements, and 
delve into the administrative inter- 
pretations and practices of the respec- 
tive state certification agencies. 


FLEXIBILITY DEVELOPED 

It may be said, categorically, that 
there is presently a high degree of 
reciprocity among the states and terri- 
tories for teachers who have received 
at least the bachelor’s degree. While 
there are several regional reciprocity 
compacts in existence, it is my judg- 
ment that the increasing free flow of 
qualified teachers across state lines is 
taking place not so much because of 
formal compacts as because of ad- 
ministrative flexibility developed by 
the state certification officials. But 
perhaps the reciprocity compacts in 
existence, or in the process of adop- 
tion, should be mentioned. 

Compacts now in existence are: the 
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Southern States Compact of 1941 and 
a new one developed in that region 
recently but not yet adopted; the Eight- 
State Compact of 1949 (the New 
England States, New York, and New 
Jersey); the Central States Compact 
of 1952 (10 midwestern states), and 
the Ohio Valley Conference Compact 
of 1937. 

It has been stated that effective re- 
ciprocal relationships in teacher certi- 
fication have really come about through 
administrative flexibility. Here's an 
example: If one looks at the state 
prescriptions he will find that some 
17 states still require a specific course 
which, usually, can be completed only 
within the borders of the prescribing 
state. These courses, almost universally, 
have been imposed by legislative en- 
actment and do not represent prescrip- 
tions of the state certification depart- 
ments. Generally, these are courses 
referring to state history and consti- 
tution. 

With few exceptions, states requir- 
ing such a course have allowed the 
incoming teacher at least a year to 
complete the course. In recent years 
greater flexibility has been achieved 
by acceptance of the passage of an 
examination in the subject in lieu of 
a course credit. This development 
has tended to alleviate to a great extent 
the discriminatory effects of these 
statutes. 

Another serious obstacle to across- 
state-line movement of teachers has 
been the great diversity in course 
preparation required for certificates. 
These differences occur in the over-all 
prescriptions of the minimum number 


of hours of professional education 
courses required, ranging from 12 
semester hours in one state to 40 in 
another for elementary teachers; for 
high school teachers, the range is from 
12 semester hours in some states to 
27 in another state. The prescriptions 
in student teaching range from two 
semester hours in some states to 12 
hours in two states for elementary 
teachers and, for high school teachers, 
from no hours in one state to 10 in 
another. The prescriptions in high 
school teaching fields vary even more 
widely. 


DIFFERENCES WIPED OUT 

How have these differences tended 
to be wiped out? Except in a few 
cases, most of these differences are 
alleviated or obliterated by the exer- 
cising of administrative discretion by 
the state certification officers, by which 
they evaluate or equate the experience 
of the applicant, the quality of the 
institution preparing the applicant, 
and the substitution of other courses 
for specified courses, in lieu of the 
exact requirements in the receiving 
states. 

It is safe to say that any person who 
has completed a teacher education pro- 
gram in an accredited institution and 
has met the certification requirements 
of his home state or the states in which 
his preparation was completed is pretty 
likely to be certificated in the other 
states (except where five years are 
required for beginning teachers). It 
may be, in many cases, that he will 
eventually have to complete one or 
more courses to meet the full require- 
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ments of the receiving state. In such 
cases, he will have a reasonable time 
period to do this. However, the trend 
is definitely away from assessing de- 
ficiencies against such a teacher. His 
case becomes almost ironclad if he 
has had as much as three years of 
teaching experience in his home state. 

The trend toward nationwide rec- 
iprocity in teacher certification has 
developed rapidly in recent years. The 
teacher shortage has, of course, accel- 
erated the trend. It may be that when 
teachers become plentiful again we 
shall see an effective closing of state 
borders to out-of-state teachers, but 
that is not the case now. There still 
remain too many differences in the 
requirements among the states, espe- 
cially in specifications of discrete 
courses, But it should be remembered 
that certification is the legal responsi- 
bility of the several states and that 
the continued cooperative attack which 
state certification officers have been 
making on this problem offers the only 
hope for resolving these differences. 

Perhaps one of the greatest ob- 
stacles to the free flow of qualified 
teachers across state lines, contrary to 
popular belief, is the lack of reciprocity 
in teacher retirement benefits, rather 
than diverse certification prescriptions 
Presently not more than half the states, 
if that many, make any provision for 
the counting of prior teaching experi- 
ence in another state toward benefit 
retirements in the receiving state, and 
these require the teacher to purchase 
the annuity credit for the number of 
allowable years. Thus, the experienced 
teacher, with from 10 to 15 years of 
experience, is pretty well frozen in 
his home state. 


PROGRAMS APPROVED 

In the opinion of many of the state 
certification officers, nationwide rec- 
iprocity will be achieved not by com- 
pact, not by an attempt to induce 
states tO accept common or similar 
patterns of preparation or a common 
or similar pattern of certification pre- 
scriptions, but as a result of the grow- 
ing trend among states to accept 
approved institutional programs of 
teacher preparation, however much 
they may vary from the receiving 
state's exact prescriptions, This trend, 
doubtless, will be accelerated by the 
work of the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education 
which, in time, should be able to assure 
confidence in the quality of such pro- 
grams of teacher education. 
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SCHOOL district cannot be com- 

pelled to furnish free educational 
facilities to children who reside on fed- 
erally owned property located within 
the boundaries of the school district 
where jurisdiction over the property 
has been ceded by the commonwealth 
to the United States, according to the 
supreme court of Pennsylvania. In this 
case the legal question involved was 
whether children living on the grounds 
of a Veterans Administration hospital 
(a federal area) were entitled to free 
education in the schools of the town- 
ship in which the federal hospital was 
located. 

An act of Congress, passed in 1940 
(54 Stat. 1059), which is commonly 
referred to as the Buck Act, permits 
any state or duly constituted local tax- 
ing authority to levy and collect sales 
and income taxes against residents of 
federal areas just as though such 
areas were not federally owned. In 
1947 (P.L. 145, as amended, 53 PS. 
§2015.1 et seq.) the Pennsy!vania legis- 
lature authorized various political sub- 
divisions (including school districts) 
to levy and collect income and sales 
taxes so long as such taxes were not 
imposed by the commonwealth. 


LEVIED NO TAXES 

At the time this suit was brought, 
O'Hara Township School District had 
levied no taxes of the type that could 
be collected from residents on the hos- 
pital grounds. In 1953 the legislature 
passed a sales tax (72 P.S. §3407-101 
et seq.) which “automatically pre- 
cluded thenceforth the levy of a sales 


~ Schwartz v. O'Hara Township School 
District, 100 A. (2d) 621 (Pa.). De- 
cided Nov. 24, 1953. 


tax by a political subdivision of the 
state.” 

At the time this suit was brought, 
eight children were in residence on the 
hospital area in question. These chil- 
dren attended the schools of Aspinwall 
Borough, and their tuition was paid by 
their parents. Children in O'Hara 
Township whose homes were nearer to 
the Aspinwall school than to the 
schools of the township were permitted 
to attend the Aspinwall schools, and 
the township paid their tuition. When 
asked by the parents of the children 
residing on the hospital grounds, the 
O'Hara Township School District re- 
fused either to admit the children to 
the township schools or to pay their 
tuition in the Aspinwall schools. 
Whereupon, this action in mandamus 
was brought to compel the district to 
provide educational facilities for the 
children. The lower court ruled against 
the parents, in favor of the district, and 
this appeal was taken to the state su- 
preme court. 


PREVIOUS DECISIONS 


The reasoning of the court is par- 
ticularly interesting. It pointed out 
that in 1841 the house of representa- 
tives of Massachusetts requested an 
opinion from the supreme court of that 
state on the question of whether per- 
sons “residing on lands purchased by, 
or ceded to, the United States, for navy 
yards, arsenals, dockyards, forts, light- 
houses, hospitals and armories” were 
entitled to the benefits of the state's 
common school system for their chil- 
dren, The court ruled that they were 
not. (Opinions of Justices, 1840, 1 
Metc., Mass., 580.) Sixty-two years 
later the supreme court of Massachu- 
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Pennsylvania Supreme Court rules that 


children living on federally owned 


reservation have no right to attend 


near-by schools free of tuition. 


setts gave its approval of this opinion 
(Newcomb v, Inhabitants of Rockport, 
183 Mass. 76, 66 N.E. 587) when it 
held that children living in lighthouses 
on two small federally owned islands 
within the geographical limits of the 
town of Rockport were not entitled to 
free schooling in and transportation to 
the Rockport schools. These two cases 
appear to be the only two of their kind 
to have been decided previous to the 
passage of the Buck Act. It was this 
act upon which the appellant relied 
heavily. 


BUCK ACT INTERPRETED 

The appellant contended that, be- 
cause the Buck Act subjected the resi- 
dents of federal areas to local income 
and sales taxes, the residents affected 
should be permitted to enjoy the fa- 
cilities furnished by the local govern- 
mental agencies even though such 
agencies neither levied nor collected 
such taxes, as was the case of the O'Hara 
Township School District. Apropos of 
this contention, the supreme court said 
in its opinion: 

“As the learned judge of the court 
below pertinently observed, what the 
plaintiff evidently seeks to bring about 
is the imposition by O'Hara Township 
School District of an income tax on the 
citizens of the township as well as on 
the 189 residents of the federal area 
in order that the schooling of the eight 
children on the federal area may be at 
the expense of the township school 
district. Such a result would be unfair 
to most of the resident personnel on 
the federal area as well as to the citi- 
zens of the township generally. Taxes 
on real estate are the primary source of 
revenue for rural school districts in 
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Pennsylvania. For such imposts, the 
residents of federal areas are not liable 
even indirectly as an element of rent; 
their landlord is immune to local real 
property taxes.” 


NOT RESIDENTS 


The appellant also contended that 
the children here were residents of the 
O'Hara district within the meaning of 
one state law which declared that 
“every child, being a resident of any 
school district may attend the 
public schools in his district,” and of 
another law which provided that “a 
child shall be considered a resident of 
the school district in which his parents 
or the guardian of his person resides.” 
The court refused this contention, 
pointing out that the parents and/or 
guardians did not reside in the town- 
ship. It said: 

“To be a resident of a particular sub- 
division of a state a person must reside 
on land over which the state has juris- 
diction. It has long been held that 
persons living on federal reservations 
are not residents of the states wherein 
such reservations are situated. In the 
present instance, the federal govern- 
ment has exclusive jurisdiction of the 
area of O'Hara Township:on which 
the Veterans Administration Hospital 
is located. . . . Nor is such jurisdiction 
impaired in the slightest degree by 
reason of the minor reservation in the 
act of cession of concurrent state juris- 
diction merely for service of process.” 

The appellant cited a California 
decision (Arapajolu v. McMenamin, 
113 Cal. App. (2d) 824, 249 P. (2d) 
318) in which the court ruled that 
residents of a federal military reserva- 
tion were residents of the state of Cali- 


fornia for voting purposes. The court 
here ruled that this case was not in 
point because the matter of determin- 
ing the qualifications for voting at 
state elections ie one for state determi- 
nation—that the “state may enfranchise 
whomsoever it chooses. But that can- 
not affect the exclusiveness of federal 
jurisdiction over federal areas and 
thereby a resident of such an area is 
not a resident of the state containing 
the area.” 

In its over-all conclusions, the court 
ruled that the district need not accept 
children living on federally owned 
reservations free of tuition. It said: 
“No intent on the part of Congress to 
impose upon local school districts the 
cost of public education for the chil- 
dren of federal areas, lying within such 
districts, is to be deduced from any- 
thing contained in the Buck Act.” 

The court pointed out that, in reality, 
the federal policy as construed from 
other acts, such as one that extended 
aid to local educational agencies affected 
by federal activities, recognized the 
federal government's responsibility for 
providing financial assistance to those 
local educational agencies upon which 
the government's activities resulted in 
placing financial burdens. In addition, 
the court said: “Many of the large 
federal installations over the country 
for military and other national purposes 
are designedly located in sparsely popu- 
lated rural communities. To burden 
them with the duty of furnishing free 
educational facilities for the children 
resident on such federal areas would be 
as oppressive as it would be unfair.” 


ONE QUESTION UNANSWERED 

From this case—the third of its kind 
to have been before the courts and the 
fizst and only one since the passage of 
the Buck Act—it appears that, until 
and unless some higher court rules to 
the contrary, it is fairly well settled that 
children living on a federally owned 
reservation have no right to attend 
school free of tuition in the school 
district in which the reservation is 
located. It leaves one question unan- 
swered, however. In light of the Buck 
Act, could the children have succeeded 
in their demands for admission if the 
school district had levied and collected 
a sales or income tax from the residents 
of the reservation, as it might legally 
have done? This question was not up 
for decision in this case, so the court 
did not answer it. If such a situation 
should arise, at some future date, addi 
tional litigation may be expected 
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New means of communication 


Bring Teaching Methods Up to Date 
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CENTURY ago a contemporary 

is credited with having said, 
“The best school I can imagine is Mark 
Hopkins at one end of a log and a 
student on the other.” 

Mark Hopkins! In 1854 he was one 
of America’s prominent educators— 
espousing a wholesome philosophy of 
“individual” teaching or counseling, of 
high attention to the student as an 
individual, one who profited most from 
careful attention to his singular in- 
tellectual qualifications, interests and 
emotional reactions. 

Let's look at this 1854 student. He 
was the one in a hundred of his age 
group who went to a school. In all 
probability he possessed that combina- 
tion of attributes—time, intelligence, 
wealth and social position—needed to 
single him out as a student, a “self- 
starting” kind of student. 


Fig. 1— PUBLIC SECONDARY DAY SCHOOLS: 


Since that “day” let's trace the chang- 
ing character of the “student”: 


How the typical student has 
changed! In 1890, four persons out 
of 100 of the age group 14 to 17 were 
enrolled in high schools. By 1900 the 
number doubled: eight out of every 
100 in the 14 to 17 age group were 
enrolled. 

By 1920, 24 out of each 100; by 
1930, 44 out of every 100, and in 
1952 almost two-thirds of the 14 to 
17 age group were attending one of 
the nearly 24,000 secondary schools of 
America. 

Quite a change! 

Today, in the new freshman class 
we meet more and more of the chil- 
dren of all of the people—a constantly 
growing representation of all youths 
considered educabie and therefore in 


TELEVISION TAPE RECORDINGS 


RECORDS 


a position to profit from a high school 
education. Among them are the “self- 
starters” as well as the lethargic; the 
automaton along with the inquisitive 
doubter, the humble and the brash, 
the dull, the middle, and the highly able. 
The tasks of planning to meet the 
interests of the typical freshman group 
today involve challenges heretofore un- 
anticipated. 

As you study Figure 1, consider that 
in the years immediately ahead the 
goal of the secondary schools is to 
provide an interesting and valuable 
experience for 100 per cent of the 
educable 14 to 17 year olds. 


Curriculum changes too. A second 
trend confronts us—the curriculum 
trend. A century ago the curriculum 
of the high school, for the most part, 
was organized around the rigidly pre- 


1890 to 1952* 


(junior high schools are included, beginning in 1920. Ungraded schools and schools with fewer than 10 pupils are included, 


beginning in 1938) 





Number of schools 
GR bb bse si ccvree 


Pupils in last 
four years of 
202,963 


Teachers 


Population, 


ages 1410 17 yeors.. 5,354,653 


Per cent of population, 
ages 14 to 17 years 
in last four years 


519,251 
20,372 


6,152,231 


1910 1920 


23,930 


915,061 
41,667 


1,851,965 
97,654 


7,220,298 7,735,841 


8.4 12.7 23.9 


1930 


4,135,171 
213,306 


9,341,221 


44.3 


1952 


1938 1946 


25,308 24,146 23,757 
5,695,514 


332,106 


5,926,722 
274,163 


5,417,122 
286,512 


9,908,000 8,897,000 8,728,000 


59.8 60.9 65.3 





*Adapted from Statistics of Public Secondary Day Schools 1951-52, biennial survey of education in the United States, 1950-52, Chapter 5, U.S. 


Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 
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sctibed 24 subject units in the fields of 
grammar, Latin, mathematics, history 
and rhetoric. 

Today the “1954 Biennial Survey of 
Education in the US.,” Chapter V, de- 
scribes the composite course offerings 
of 24,000 American high schools as 
including 803 distinct and identifiable 
experiences varying from the tradi- 
tional to new courses, including such 
interesting and useful experiences as: 
blueprint reading, applied electricity, 
pressing, cosmetology, plastics, mer- 
chandising and marketing, and a host 
of others unknown 50 years ago. 


If any one person were to take each 
type of subject listed as an offering of 
this “contemporary high school,” he 
would have to live to be 114 years old. 
And the high school curriculum con- 
tinues to expand, since in today’s world 
there is more and more to learn. Each 
new technological and scientific dis- 
covery adds new vistas to defensible 
curriculum development. 


Revolution in communication. 
Next consider changes in how we 
communicate our ideas to one another. 
Fifty years ago we all lived in a “by 


FIG. 2— AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
HAVE VARIETY OF USES 


Contributions to learning | 


16 mm. 
Motion Picture Film 


Filmstrip 


VISUAL 

Visually re-creates situations 
involving motion which oc- 
cur anywhere 


Visually re-creates the past 
Visuvalizes theoretical ideas 
and microscopic life 





Visualizes with natural color, 


Visualizes natural dimen-| 
sions (three-dimensional) | 


AUDIO 
Re-creates characteristic or 
environmental sounds 


Re-creates events through’ 
dramatization. 
UTILIZATION 

Sequence fixed 


Flexible organization per- 
mits rearrangement 





Permits restudy 


Permits leisurely examina-, 
tion, discussion and so forth 





Control of time and place 
of use, 


Can usually be produced 


locally | X 


*Sound filmstrips only. 


Posters and 


__ Charts 


| Recordings and 
Transcriptions 


Flet Pictures 
and Teckboard 
Models and 


Chalkboard 


Slides 
_Meps 
Field Trips 
R adie 
Specimens 


From Wittich, Walter Arno, and Schuller, Charles Francis; Audio-Visual Materials: Their Nature 


and Use, New York, Harper & Brothers, 1953. 
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word of mouth” age of news and dis- 
cussion. It was the day of the orator, 
of the chatauqua. 

Then in 1920 the first radio census 
was taken; in 1930, the first motion 
picture count. During the 10 years 
that followed, magazine and book pub- 
lication took an upward trend, largely 
because of the creation of the picture 
magazine idea. 

By 1950 youth was surrounded by 
an intriguing world of fascinating 
communication devices and technics— 
two radios per family, hundreds of new 
entertainment films each year (so many 
that theaters had to run double and 
triple feature programs with sneak pre- 
views thrown in), pulp paper editions 
of good books, paperbound “two-bit 
editions,” comics and “pornographics” 
in a stream that must be measured by 
tons rather than by volumes, and TV. 

Out of that communication world, 
the student steps into the schoolroom. 

Now! What means do you use in 
your school to communicate ideas and 
meaning to the two-thirds of the 14 to 
17 year age group that floods into the 
classroom at 8:30 each morning? 

More youths in school! 

An expanding curriculum! 

A communication revolution! 


Use what we know about how we 
learn. Are we sure we are using the 
best ways of teaching the things we 
have set out to teach? 

Let us test a point of view that says: 
(1) Let us take that which is appro- 
priate from contemporary communica- 
tion technics and apply it to the task 
of making classroom teaching more 
effective. (2) Let us take appropriate 
audio-visual communication technics 
from extra-school life and apply them 
as possibilities for improving classroom 
learning situations. 

To do this the entire staff should 
become involved in asking itself what 
kinds of learning experiences are need- 
ed best to understand the ideas, con- 
cepts and skills involved in gaining a 
really comprehensive understanding of 
a given subject area. 

To illustrate: During my own teach- 
ing experiences I taught American his- 
tory. While I was extremely interested 
in the subject, it soon became apparent 
to me that not all of the children in 
the class shared my enthusiasm for 
learning about the country’s past. 

How was I teaching history? I was 
dependent on the book. Within that 
book were many passages that dealt 
with concepts neither the pupils nor | 
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Imagine! Movies 
in daylight! 





Normally, you'll want to show movies under 
conditions as close to perfect as you can 
arrange them—with room _ illumination 
dimmed and outside light excluded. But for 
those occasions when you must take your il- 
lumination as you find it, there is a projector 
equipped with a shutter that throws 40% 
more light than standard shutters. 

The projector is the Kodascope Pageant, 
Model AV-072, with Kodak’s remarkable 
Plus-40 Shutter. And its super-brilliance 
costs you not a penny more. 

This is just one example of how precisely 
Pageant Projectors are designed to meet 
individual projection problems. To over- 


Kodastide SIGNET 500 
NEW Projector, Filmstrip Model 


it's completely new! And it has the 
surest, fastest firmn-ady ever designed! 

Fer brighter, sharper pictures, it has the Kodek 
Ektenon Projection Lens (//3.5 or (/2.8), 500- 
watt lamp, L ized lens-and d sys- 
tem, and aluminized glass reflector. Shows 2 x 
2 slides os weil as fimstrips. 

Only $986 with £/3.5 lens, (Price subject to 
chenge without notice.) 
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come sound difficulties in acoustically trou- 
blesome rooms, to combine optimum per- 
formance with single-case portability, or to 
give economical all-round performance in 
both sound and silent showings, Pageant 
Sound Projector models have true-rated 7- 
or 15-watt amplifiers, 8- or 12-inch speakers, 
and standard or Plus-40 Shutters. 


What all Pageants offer you 
No matter which Pageant you choose, it will 
be permanently pre-lubricated to eliminate 
the danger of under- or over-oiling, the ma- 
jor cause of projector breakdowns. A Fidel- 
ity Control will permit you to focus the 


sound-scanning beam to get the most from 
any optical-sound track, regardless of its 
position. A built-in field-flattening element 
will make possible pictures that are needle- 
sharp over the whole screen area. And your 
Pageant will always be extra-quiet, thanks to 
nylon gearing, a simplified mechanism, and 
the wear-reducing effect of pre-lubrication 


Free demonstration 
Your Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer will be 
glad to give you a free demonstration of the 
Pageant that best solves your 16mm, pro- 
jection problems. Just mail the coupon for 
his name and address, 


WHAT A-V EXPERTS SAY ABOUT PAGEANT PRE-LUBRICATION 


“We profit more in the long run when we 
can save our customers money, So no 
wonder we're enthusiastic about Pageant 
pre-lubrication. It helps eliminate costly 
repair bills for our customers,” 


Russell Mosser 
Mosser-Wolf, inc., Lawrence, Kansas 


“When Kodak puts pre-lubrication into 
a Pageant Projector—smoother, longer- 
lasting performance is what comes out. 
That's why we find it good business to 


recommend the Pageant.” } 


Mel's Photo Shop, Montgomery, Alabama 
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HANDLES ALL INSIDE CALLS 


---and does it handsomely 


IN SCHOOLS, Kellogg Intercommuni- 
cation brings widely eopecetee person- 
nel, departments and buildings closer 

ther. Information is exchanged 
quickly —time and steps are saved. The 
city- ne switchboard is free to han- 
dle the incoming and outgoing calls. 


, Automatic SELECT-O-PHONE goes di- 


rect--requires no operator—gives 
you instant “priority service’’-—between 
two, three or more parties. Conversations 
are anes private. All stations call each 
other at the quick flick of a dial. 


> 


New SELECT-O.PHONE INSTRUMENT is hand- 
some evidence of continued progress and 
leadership by Kellogg Intercommunication 
Systems! ompletely new—features in- 
stant-action dial and ringing button—com- 
plimentary brown finish enhances any desk! 





FAST! ... AUTOMATIC! ... . GUARAN- 
TEED! KELLOGG INTERCOMMUNICA- 
TION SYSTEMS FOR ANY BUSINESS, 
ANY BUDGET. 


2 = 
fA KELLOGG SELECT-O-PHONE— 


serves one to 55 stations. Saves 
time, steps, money! 


KELLOGG RELAYMATIC —for systems re- 
quiring more than 55 stations. Pro- 
vides for any future expansion! 


Available through Kellogg's nation- 
wide dealer service organization, Your 
dealer will gladly survey your inside 
communication problem, without obli- 
ation, Get action—send coupon to- 


Tntercommunication Systems 
The Inside Voice of Business 
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| had directly experienced. However, 
| what other ways were there to teach 
_ history? History lies in the past; writ- 


ten accounts are about the only means 


| we have of learning. Yet, most of the 


boys and girls in my class had been 


| conditioned to other ways of learning. 
| They were conditioned to the local 


downtown motion picture theater. 
They were followers of radio programs 
and news broadcasts. They were en- 
thusiastic “tele-viewers.” 

While I understood this, I'm afraid 
I was guilty of what many of us were 
doing. We reasoned like this: It would 
be fine if we could apply modern com- 
munication technics to the teaching of 
history, but unfortunately history was 


_ one of those things that happened long 


in the past; it was over and done with. 
The traditional record, therefore, of 
history was the printed word. I, there- 
fore, would use the only materials at 
hand, the printed word. 


LEARNING ABOUT JEFFERSON 
Even then, however, I had begun to 


receive information about sound mo- 


tion picture films which actually at- 
tempted to reconstruct important 


| historical happenings. I learned that 


when museum curators, interested and 
able historians, and teachers sat down 
together to plan for the reconstruction 


| of an historic episode and then to 
| document that episode in 16 mm. 


sound motion picture film form, we 
had an opportunity to bring into our 


| classrooms a simulated, though real, 


firsthand experience with history. Thus, 


| through a film called “Thomas Jeffer- 


son”* we had an opportunity virtually 
to live in the Jeffersonian time, to 
observe the architecture of the period, 


| to sit in on some of the conversations 


that revealed the motivations of the 
man, Thomas Jefferson, to sample 
some of his thinking as he contem- 
plated the problems of state as well 
as the tasks of running his farm, and 


| to hear his views on education at the 


time of his founding of the University 


_ of Virginia. Here was an opportunity 
| for the teacher really to “turn back the 
| clock,” virtually to invite Thomas Jef- 
ferson (though he was an actor) right 
| into the classroom to see and live and 
| experience with the youngsters some 


of the concerns of his day. 
Shortly thereafter a new series of 


| recordings appeared. One of them was 
_the “You Are There” series, and an- 


other was the “I Can Hear It Now” 
~ WBeesaas Jefferson, sound, B&W, 16 
mm., Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 


series. Both attempted to use the radio 
technic to make history live again in 
a contemporary world. This series 
allowed us to listen in on interviews 
characteristic of a past time in which 
the issues of the day were discussed 
by “real” flesh and blood people, who 
lived again in our classroom. 

Today, an even more fascinating ex- 
perience in the re-creation of history 
is being undertaken through a series 
of television programs sponsored by 
one of the great American corpora- 
tions. While this has not yet found 
its way into the classroom, it is an 
indication of things soon to come. 

In the field of history this kind of 
communication through film, through 
radio, and through transcriptions is an 
evidence of what can be done by adapt- 
ing some of our extra-school communi- 
cation technics to classroom use. As 
a history teacher I need no longer de- 
pend on traditional materials alone. 
Many new materials, sound films, and 
transcriptions are today being created 
for use in my history classroom. It is 
my responsibility to find out about 
them. 

Today I find myself inadvertently 
turning to the “Sight and Sound” sec- 
tion of Social Education, the social 
studies journal, the moment it comes 
to my desk, and I read with enthusiasm 
announcements of new kinds of teach- 
ing materials which adapt extra-school 
communication technics to our pur- 
poses of re-creating past time with a 
degree of vividness and firsthand ex- 
periencing which 20 years ago was 
impossible. 


STUDYING WORLD COMMUNITY 

Another example: In the field of 
social studies, recent recommendations 
of the 1954 A.AS.A. Yearbook are 
significant. On page 138 in that year- 
book appears this important statement 
about a new world community which 
must be the concern and subject for 
study of our administrators and curri- 
culum makers: 

“This last and largest community 
encloses all 90-odd national communi- 
ties and thousands, even millions, of 
smaller communities — state, local, 
neighborhood, school and family. It 
is called rather loosely the world com- 
munity, although in the strict sense 
it is not a community at all. The 
greatest struggle of our age is found 
within this all-inclusive circle [the 
world community].” 

Just as the teaching of history has 
been well supplemented through the 
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AUDIO-VISUAL COSTS GO DOWN 
when the NEW VICTOR COMES IN 


Your budget goes further with Victor 16mm Sound Projectors. For 





even inexperienced operators can’t damage films on a Victor, Safety 
Film Trips stop the projector before harm is done to your film. And 
Victor’s all-around smooth operation eliminates troubles, reduces 
servicing and increases usage. Check these Victor features: LUBRI- 
MATIC OIL SYSTEM @ AIR-CONDITIONED LAMP ENCLOSURE 
© HI-LITE OPTICAL SYSTEM @ SAPPHIRE-TIPPED PAWLS ¢ 
AIR-CONDITIONED FILM GATE @ FLAT FIELD LENS @ COM.- 
PENSATING FILM SHOES @ STATIONARY SOUND DRUM e 
180° SWING-OUT LENS 


The NEW VICTOR 
15 easy as 
1-2-3 to operate 


Easy 3-spot threading . . . 
over sound drum, through 
film gate, on to single drive 


sprocket, 


just sound volume, 


Easiest on your films — 
3-spot safety film trips pro- 


tect films by stopping pro- 


Easiest to operate (with 
finger-tip control panel, 
softly illuminated). Start 
motor, turn on lamp, ad- 


° . jector immediately in case 
It’s Lightweight pas 
i 


and it’s available in 3 models — one 


for eyery audience and budget. SEND FOR FREE FOLDER TODAY 


| CLASSMATE 4 


for small audiences. \] CT() Ry , 
° & ; . 2 9 
ASSEMBLY 10 “p AM nimatogiaph Corporalton 


5th 
for medium-sized audiences, Dept. A-15, Davenport, lowa, U.S.A. 
New York — Chicago 


SOVEREIGN 25 
for large audiences. Superb Sound and Picture Quality — Always 
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sound motion picture film, so has the 
social studies-geography area. 
Recently, the skill of Louis de Roche- 
mont, creator of the “March of Time” 
format, has been employed in the pro- 
duction of a 36 film series called the 
“Earth and Its Peoples.”* Through this 
series the world and its people, cultures 
and conflicts can be brought into any 
classroom in the United States at exact- 
ly the time they are needed to help 
re-create the realistic learning experi- 
ence most useful in the understanding 
ef current social and political events, 
reading and discussion. How can in 
terest help but increase when reality 
can be duplicated in any classroom 
through the use of such powerful con- 
temporary communication technics? 


NEW WAYS TO MEET DEMANDS 

In other areas—mathematics, science, 
home economics, commercial subjects, 
health and physical education—similar 
experiences might be recounted. 

The question is; What new ways 
are there for meeting the demands of 
a given teaching situation? The teach- 
ing materials available have become a 
new problem for consideration. Many 
teaching materials available today need 


to be more carefully scrutinized and 
considered than they ever were before 

-held trips, pictures, transcriptions, 
charts, books, films, slides—as an at- 
tempt is made to arrange classroom 
learning situations more completely 
attuned to the nature of today’s boys 
and girls. 


USING AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 

It soon becomes apparent, however, 
that each of these teaching experiences 
has its unique characteristics. It is the 
task of the individual teacher to select 
those teaching experiences that will 
allow the greatest amount of learning 
to be accomplished. 

One way of graphically visualizing 
the possible usefulness of audio-visual 
materials and their unique contribu- 
tions to the learning process is sum- 
marized in Figure 2. 

Examples of how this chart is used 
in specific subject areas are included 
in Chapter 17 of “Audio-Visual Mate- 
rials—Their Nature and Use,’* and 
may well be the subject of preliminary 
study by those teachers and adminis- 
trators who are interested in exploring 
further the true réle of effectiveness of 
audio-visual materials. 
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in locker protection 


DUDLEY Master Key 


Unique, inside channel 
can't be duplicated on 
commercial key making 
machines 


DUDLEY RD-2 


Rotating Dial Combination Padlock. 
Rugged, solid stainless steel case, reliable 
3-tumbler mechanism. Self-locking . . . 
tumblers spin, dial whirls off last com- 
bination number when shackle is pushed 
home. Controlled by Master Chart. 


The finest 
Master-Keyed 
combination 
padlock 

ever built .... 


Heavy duty, cast aluminum case, 
satin finished. Super strong steel 
shackle. Unique pin tumbler mech- 
anism, highly pick-resistant. 


All Dudley Locks ore guoranteed for two years 


Write for Catalog Folder 


Is it sufficient to be enthusiastic 
about mew ways of communicating? I 
believe not. I believe that as a con- 
temporary administrator and teacher | 
must know some of the research find- 
ings that are going on. I should be 
conversant with Knowlton and Tilton’s 
study of the use of films in the teach- 
ing of history, of Rulon’s study of the 
use of films in science instruction, and 
of Arnspiger's study of the use of films 
in music or geography. As one studies 
research results, one learns that, when 
selected audio-visual materials are add- 
ed to ongoing classroom procedures, 
advantages accrue: increased learning 
of facts, increased retention of learned 
information, and so forth. 

During the last 10 years, great num- 
bers of audio-visual materials have 
been produced as supplementary learn- 
ing experiences through the use of 
which the classroom may become a 
living and lifelike environment for 
learning. 


BRING WORLD TO CLASSROOM 

Difficult-to-communicate knowledge 
about the entire world environment 
today has been recast in the form of 
audio-visual materials which, because 
of their natural characteristics, repre- 
sent a living, lifelike and understand- 
able way of bringing the entire world 
environment into the classroom. 

In today’s school, crowded as never 
before by an influx of youth of all 
abilities, interests and attention spans, 
the réle of audio-visual materials should 
be investigated as a means of more 
economically and more efficiently car- 
rying out the goals of instruction. 
Educational research into the field of 
audio-visual utilization in the improve- 
ment of instruction has been carried 
on over a period of three decades. The 
values in instruction of field trips, flat 
pictures, filmstrips, slides, motion pic- 
tures, recordings, the tape recorder, and 
other media have been carefully studied 
and objectively tested and measured. 
Research evidence has definitely estab- 
lished that audio-visual materials of 
instruction when correctly used result 
in the acquisition of greater factual 
learning, the retention of basic and im- 
portant information over increasing 
periods of time, and, most significant, 
in the improvement of comprehensive 
interest and in reading. 


"United World Films, Inc. 

*Wittich, Walter Arno, and Schuller, 
Charles Francis: Audio-Visual Materials— 
Their Nature and Use, New York City, 
Harper & Brothers, 1953. 
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DELTA Plans Today... 
For Your School Shop 
Tomorrow! 
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ever published! 


“School Shops for Today and Tomorrow”’ is Delta’s 
answer to the crisis of fast-multiplying enrollments in 
industrial arts classes. It features 22 sets of plans for 
flexible school shops in elementary, junior and senior 
high schools; vocational, technical and vo-ag schools, 
etc. Each plan demonstrates effective layout for 
today’s larger classes with an adjacent plan showing 
how the shop can ultimately handle even more students 
by pre-planning for rearrangement of equipment. 

And, best of all, the plans are those of practicing 
shop teachers, selected by some of the nation’s top 
educators in a nationwide Delta-sponsored shop lay- 
out contest. 

Several pages are devoted to studied analyses of 
the plans themselves—including approximate equip- 
ment costs—and to common-sense principles of ma- 
chine arrangement, the result of Delta’s many years’ 
experience in school shop equipment consultation. 
“School Shops for Today and Tomorrow’”’ is the most 
complete, most authentic publication on the subject. 

The leadership of Delta Power Tools in America’s 
school shops (67% are Delta-equipped) carries an obli- 
gation to assist our schools with the highest type of 
cooperation and service. For 25 years, Delta has been a 
continuing source of information and ideas through its 
publications and films. In fact, Delta ‘“‘How to’’ books 
and regular issues of the Deltagram* are used in many 
school shops as basic elements of the course of study. 


*Use coupon to subscribe to the Deltagram 


DELTA QUALITY COSTS NO MORE 
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“School Shops for Today and Tomorrow”’ is in the 
Delta tradition of service which goes beyond the sale 
of Delta products. We offer it as a practical aid in 
creating more adequate facilities for better industrial 
arts instruction today ... and for the next fifty years. 


GET YOUR COPY OF “SCHOOL SHOPS 
FOR TODAY AND TOMORROW” NOW! 


Simply attach this coupon to your school letterhead and mail it 
right away. Your free copy will be sent immediately. Additional 


copies are available at 25¢ each for three or more. 
DE LTA QUALITY POWER TOOLS @ 
Delta Power Tool Division, Rockwell Manufacturing Company 


Another Product by Rockwell 
406A North Lexington Avenue, Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


|_| Please send my copy of “School Shops for Today and Tomorrow.” 


|_| I'm enclosing 25¢ each for additional copies. 


|_| Please send Delta AB-54 catalog and name of my nearest 


Delta Dealer. 

Enter my subscription for the bi-monthly Deltagram, $1.00 

enclosed for | year subscription. 
Nome Title 
School 


Address 
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Conducted by Mary deGarmo Bryan 


New lunchroom provides atmosphere as well as 


Ample Space and Modern Equipment 


ANN H. DICK 


Cafeteria Supervisor, Public Schools, Knoxville, Tenn. 


i entire side wall of the lunch- 

room of the Sam Hill Elemen- 
tary School, Knoxville, Tenn., is con- 
structed of plate glass sections, bring- 
ing the outdoors into the lunchroom. 
This provides an atmosphere of peace 
and quiet and a change from the 
regular classroom activities and makes 
the lunchroom period a happy inter- 
lude in the day's activities. 

This lunchroom is a far cry from 
the drab basement quarters sometimes 
used as a last resort for lunchroom 
quarters 

The entire lunchroom and kitchen 
area was designed and constructed to 


provide the ultimate in cleanliness, 
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sanitation and modern efficiency. The 
lunchroom area has a terrazzo floor, 
while the kitchen quarry tile 
floor, and glazed tile is used extensive- 
All of the kit- 


constructed of 


has a 


ly on the side walls. 
chen equipment is 
stainless metal to provide the finest 
in cleanliness and permanent efficiency. 
The lunchroom is equipped with tables 
with impervious surfaces. The kitchen 
section is equipped with two gas 
ranges, a pot sink, a two-compartment 
vegetable sink, a cook's table, a baker's 
table, an electric mixer, an electric 
potato peeler, and a refrigerator. The 
lunchroom area, which is separated 
from the kitchen, has a serving counter 


and dish cabinets, while the dishroom, 
separate from all other rooms, is 
equipped with a dishwasher and stain- 
less metal tables. 

The school was designed to provide 
handwashing facilities for all pupils 
prior to their eating in the lunchroom. 
In the entryway to the lunchroom 
handwashing facilities ana paper 
towels are available. In addition to 
these group facilities the primary de- 
partment of the school has handwash- 
ing facilities within each classroom. 

The Sam Hill Elementary School is 
a Negro school built near a federal 
housing apartment project in the in- 
dustrial section near the outskirts of 


The glass wall in the 
Sam Hill Elementary 
School brings the 
outdoors into the 
lunchroom, providing 
an atmosphere of 
peace and quiet. Pho- 
tos are by the Fulton 
High School Photo 
Shop in Knoxville. 
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For a gustatory hit parade, choose from the 
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Little Bit Of Sweden, Dallas, Texas 


many Sexton foods adapted to buffet serv- 
ice, hors d’oeuvres and smorgasbord rang- 
ing from the exotic to the merely exciting 
. . « hundreds of marine delicacies such as 
Black Sea caviar, Mediterranean sardines 
and Caribbean shrimp . . . plus special rel- 
ishes produced in our own Sunshine Kitch- 
ens. With unsurpassed variety, quality par 
excellence and nation-wide service, Sexton 


meets your every food need. 


JOHN SEXTON & UO0., CHICAGO, 1056 
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This section of the first floor plan of the Sam Hill Elementary School shows 
the playroom, cafeteria and kitchen facilities. Between the playroom 
and the cafeteria are folding doors. (See photograph at bottom of page.) 
Architects for this Negro grade school are Painter, Weeks and McCarty. 
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LEFT: Handwash- 
ing facilities were 
placed in the en- 
tryway to the 
lunchroom. BE- 
LOW: This is a 
view of the lunch- 
room from the ad- 
joining playroom. 
The serving al- 
cove is at right; 
behind it is the 
cafeteria kitchen. 
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the city. During the last year an 
average of 310 pupils was fed daily. 
Ninety-three of these pupils were ap- 
proved by the child personnel depart- 
ment for free lunches, the cost of 
which is absorbed by the general re- 
ceipts of the lunchroom department. 

Sam Hill is one of 42 schools in 
the Knoxville school system in which 
the lunchrooms are operated under 
the jurisdiction of the board of edu- 
cation, with a centralized system. 
Thirty of these lunchrooms are in the 
elementary schools and are operated 
under the federal lunch program, The 
price of lunches is 20 cents to the 
pupil. The cafeteria department also 
receives a subsidy from the federal 
government of 4 cents per meal. Be- 
cause government commodities are 
used also, the lunchrooms are operated 
without a deficit in spite of the large 
number of pupils who are approved 
for free meals in all schools. 

All pupils in the elementary schools 
which have the federal lunch program 
are permitted to return to the serving 
counter for second helpings without 
additional charge. 

This is only one of many building 
projects sponsored by the Knoxville 
Board of Education to provide not 
only the necessary space but space plus 
atmosphere and equipment for the 
most desirable instructional program. 
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mplete ROYAL CHI-NET 
ned f 


gleaming china-white 


hold, Calry, serve waterproofed and grease-resistant 


individually molded for 


an entire meal extra strength 


‘ “ clean, sanitary, sterilized 
including the beverage penne =) ep 


cold foods 


with the new ideal service for T'V dinners 


ROYAL CHI-NET® SQUARE MEAL TRAY 


Built-in cup compartment makes the 
KEYES SQUARE MEAL TRAY the only truly single-service plate 


FILL IN THIS COUPON 





Keyes Fibre Sales Corporation, Dept. NS 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send further information on the new ROYAL CHI-NET Square 
Meal Tray. 


NAME 
NAME OF FIRM 
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Does Your School 


Need a Business Manager? 


CLAIR L. TAYLOR 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Michigan 


VERY school, big, medium or 

4 small, needs sound business man- 
agement. In a school where it would 
not be economical to have both busi- 
ness manager and head of the instruc- 
tional program, a combination plan 
might be designed around the inclina- 
tion and talents of the superintendent. 


PURCHASING 


Are you buying in quantity and on a bid basis? 


If the superintendent and board prefer 
that he spend a large part of his time 
in business administration, there should 
be an assistant for instruction, or if the 
superintendent is instruction minded 
he might have an assistant to handle 
business matters. In some smaller sys- 
tems the commercial teacher, perhaps, 


ACCOUNTING 
SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT 


or a principal could assist the superin- 
tendent with many details of operation. 
This check list should help school 
administrators and boards to determine 
whether their district needs the services 
of a business manager or to estimate 
the amount of time and effort that 
should be given to business matters. 


INSURANCE 


If your school building were to be completely destroyed 
by fire, would your insurance cover replacement 


Do you know the yearly requirements 
for all common purchases? 


How many purchases of the same item 
do you make during each year? 


Have you developed specifications for quantity pur- 
chases, such as floor wax, coal, oil 
and paper supplies? 


Do you have set standards for various products? 
Do you know that there are simple ways 
of testing many products? 


Are you able to set up and maintain 
an adequate inventory system? 


ACCOUNTING 


Do your records give you information that may be re- 


quired at a moment's notice? 


Does your accounting system readily 
lend itself to budget preparation? 


Do you maintain certain statistical reports 
on cost analysis studies? 


Are your debt retirement funds handled 
according to legal bonding procedures? 


Do your records help you in your daily operations? 


Do your records show that you may 
at certain times invest surplus funds? 


costs? (How much would you collect? Would it pay 
the district to carry coinsurance? Is it necessary to 
reevaluate your school properties each year? 

If you have 80 per cent coinsurance does it cover 
INIT TUN U Fetch teks paskssdancctdassspincsenscovenciaeives AY 


Are you adequately covered by liability insurance? 
Does your insurance policy cover burglary, boiler, etc.? 


BUDGETING 
Do you have help in preparing your budget? 


Is full public information given on the subject? 


SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM 
What factors enter into the financing 
of a building program? 
Who works with contractor 
and architect during construction? 


How is a long-term plan 
for school buildings carried out? 


with the mechanics of heating and 
ventilation and the principles of illumination? 


, 


(Continued on Page 90) 
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Keep your 


floor-maintenance 


men happy... 


vith Gob -Futted equipment / 








However much a maintenance man may want to 
do a good job, and at the same time show savings 
in labor costs, he’s stymied if the machine is too 
small, or too large, or is otherwise unsuited to 
the job. Different floors and areas call for dif- 
ferent care and equipment. That’s why Finnell 
makes more than a score of floor-maintenance 


machines, From this complete line, it is possible 
to choose equipment that is correct in size as 
well as model... that provides the maximum 
brush coverage consistent with the area and ar- 
rangement of the floors, 


Finnell makes Conventional Polishing-Scrubbing Ma- 
chines in both concentrated and divided-weight types, 
each in a full range of sizes... a Dry-Scrubber, with self- 
sharpening brushes, for cleaning grease-caked floors... 
Combination Scrubber-Vac Machines for emall, vast, and 
intermediate operations, including gasoline as well as elec- 
tric models... Mop Trucks... Vacuum Cleaners for wet 
and dry pick-up, including a model with By-Pass Motor, 
In addition, Finnell makes a full line of fast-acting Cleans- 
ers for machine-scrubbing ... Sealers and Waxes of every 
requisite type... Steel-Wool Pads, and other accessories 
— everything for floor care! 


In keeping with the Finnell policy of rendering an indi- 
vidualized service, Finnell maintains a nation-wide staff 
of floor specialists and engineers, There's a Finnell man 
near you to help solve your particular floor-maintenance 
problems... to train your operators in the proper use of 
Finnell Job-Fitted Equipment and Supplies... and to 
make periodic check-ups. For consultation, demonstra- 
tion, or literature, phone or write nearest Finnell Branch 
or Finnell System, Ine., 201 East St., Elkhart, Ind, 
Branch Offices in all principal cities of the United States 
and Canada, 


BRANCHES 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. oi ~p 


PRINCIPAL 


Originators of Power Scrubbing and Patishing WMachines i CITIES 
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(Continued From Page 88) TRANSPORTATION 


Has a building survey been made in your district? To qualify for all legal reimbursement are you 
(Who keeps it up to date?) keeping a complete record of all costs? 


How are building sites selected, including purchasing Do you make purchases at lowest prices? 


and carrying out of condemnation proceedings? 
Do you use school buses for legal purposes only? 


Are you including in your count 
all children who ride on a bus? 
OPERATION 
Do you have a training program for custodians? Are you completely familiar with 
the transportation code? 
What types of repair should a custodian be able to do 
and for what types should you obtain outside he!p? 
EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Do you have an organized system to handle class funds, 


hould th t ib! ; / 
Should the custodian be responsible income from plays, athletic events, and the like? 


to the school principal? 


How do you purchase class pins and rings? 


Who purchases candy and soft drinks 
MAINTENANCE for games and events? 
What is a reasonable program 
for redecorating classrooms? 
SCHOOL LUNCH AND CAFETERIA MANAGEMENT 
How do you determine the quality Who is responsible for food handling 
and quantity of paint to be used? and sanitary practices? 


Is there a systematic check on heat controls, How is personel selected? 


ilers? 
safety valves, and boilers’ Who does the record keeping and makes out 


federal and state reports? 
Do you know the condition 
of the roofs on various buildings? Is there a definite program of menu planning for best 
nutrition and greatest use of donated commodities? 
If you are retreading stairs or replacing floors, 
what are the best materials? Is there a training program for school lunch personel? 


aa 


F how to get a permanent low-cost 
GYMNASIUM or MULTI-PURPOSE ROOM 
for your school... 


The simple answer, as thousands of 
schools have learned, is* to use glued 
laminated timber arches for structural 
framing. The fine appearance of these 
arches speaks for itself, but equally im- 
portant are the economies they bring. 
, They carry the entire roof load, so that 
° ~— n m =6wall construction is light and inexpen- 
aN i ts sive. “Shop grown” of seasoned mate- 
op rndyrseey lor emey Lnanplag ™" rial, they save jobsite labor, for they are 
Height is 13 feet at the wall and 22% feet ot the peok, FFT] quickly erected without further cutting 

ae nee or boring. 
_ Timber arches are available in spans 
IPARER STRUCTURES, Inc . up to 200 feet or more—all permanent, 
P. ©. Son 6988-41, Portiand &, Grenee maintenance-free structural units. To 
Offices in Ramsey, N. J,; Garden City, N. Y.; Chicago; Detroit; Kansas City; St. Louis; learn more about how they will give 
Minneapolis; Columbus; Decatur; Wichita; Dallas; Houston; Birmingham; you more building for your money te 


Charlotte; Memphis; West Hartford; Seattle; Spokane ° “ 
o bookl 
TIMBER STRUCTURES, INC. OF CALIFORNIA « Richmond, California write for a free copy of the klet, 
Modern, Functional Schools”. 


Local Representatives throughout the United States and Canada 
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BELLARMINE COLLEGE, Louisville, Kentucky 


Architect: 

Thomas J. Nolan & Sons 
General Contractor: 

Al J. Schneider Company 


Acoustical Contractor: 
The Carrell-Rogers Co., Inc. 


Sound conditioning 
helps college plan 
for future expansion 


Expansibility is a key design feature of the Ad- 
ministration-Library building at Bellarmine Col- 
lege. The new building’s chapel-auditorium area 
can be converted to classrooms as soon as funds 
permit a separate chapel at the growing four-year- 
old school. The change will be simple because 
the architect provided all areas of this well- 
planned structure with forward-looking installa- 
tions of the basic elements—including highly im- 
portant sound conditioning. 

Noise-absorbing ceilings of Armstrong acous- 
tical materials were used throughout the building. 
For the artistically modern two-story lobby, as 
well as the library, student theater, business of- 
fices, corridors and cafeteria, the architect chose 
ceilings of Armstrong Travertone*. In addition 
to high noise absorption, Travertone gives a dis- 
tinctive appearance which blends well with the 
exposed brick walls and terrazzo floor of the 
lobby. Travertone’s mineral wool composition is 
incombustible, meeting all fire-safety regulations. 

In the classrooms, ceilings of Armstrong Cush- 
iontone prevent sound from reaching a disturbing 
level. An economical wood fiber material, Cush- 
iontone permitted the architect to gain maximum 
noise absorption at low cost. Ease of mainte- 
nance and high light reflectivity are other impor 
tant Cushiontone features. 

Travertone and Cushiontone are only two of 
six Armstrong acoustical products. Get full de- 
tails on Armstrong’s entire line of sound-condi- 
tioning materials from your Armstrong acoustical 
contractor. For the free booklet, “How to Select 
an Acoustical Material,” write Armstrong Cork 
Company, 4201 Wabank Avenue, Lancaster, Pa. 


* Trade-Mark 


(Armstrong 
ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 


® 


Cushiontone™® * Travertone * Minatone 


Arrestone® * Corkoustic® * Perforated Asbestos Board 
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Echoes are absorbed by the Armstrong Travertone ceil- 
ing in this handsome two-story lobby. Travertone's 
attractive white fissuring blends beautifully with the 
buff colored brick walls and beige terrazzo floor, 


High light reflection from the acoustical ceiling in this 
classroom is due to Cushiontone’s factory-painted 
white finish which reflect: about 79% of the light that 
strikes it. Cushiontone oan be repainted as often as 
desired without lowering its acoustical efficiency. 





Creative Administration Closes 
Gap Between Theory and Practice 


Book Review by LEIGHTON H. JOHNSON 


Assistant Professor of Education, University of New Mexico 


CREATIVE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
IN ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS. By Harold G. Shane and 
Wilbur A. Y auch. New Y ork: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1954, Pp. 566. 
$4.50. 


T= is a wide gap between the 
commonly accepted theory of demo- 
cratic school administration for Amer- 
ica’s public schools and the actual 
practice of school administration, In 
all but rare instances, practice tends to 
be considerably less than democratic 
and frequently seems downright au- 
thoritarian, Concern for “efficiency” of 
a limited kind takes precedence over 
human values, creative individuals be- 
come abstractions in rigid organization 
plans, and an authoritarian climate is 
the rule. Modern school administration 
is hampered by outmoded concepts, 
formerly accepted in industrial man- 
agement and military administration. 
In seeking ways to bring the prac- 
tice of school administration closer to 
democratic theory, some have concen- 
trated on problems of improving the 
structure of education, while others 
feel that the more promising approach 
lies in attempts to improve the atti- 
tudes and behavior of the persons in- 
volved. In the latter case especially, 
progress toward more democratic school 
administration demands consideration 
of ways and means of developing more 
creative leadership in the schools. 


CREATIVE LEADERSHIP DEFINED 
“Creative School Administration” is 
concerned with encouraging the poten- 
tial abilities of school staffs so that 
democratic behavior in schools may 
flourish. In their first chapter, Dr. 
Shane and Dr. Yauch provide a work- 
ing definition of creative leadership 
which is followed throughout the book: 
“Creative educational leadership is the 
guidance of the cooperative process of 
using individual and group power of 
school and community in order to de- 
velop socially desirable learning experi- 
ences for children and youth.” They 
are also careful to point out at the 
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beginning of the volume that “it is a 
central thesis of this book that the 
most promising programs for children 
and youth will emerge only as the ad- 
ministrator voluntarily and enthusias- 
tically accepts the responsibility of 
rising to the challenge to free teachers 
so that they may contribute creatively 
to the leadership process.” 


VALUES DISCUSSED 

The book is divided into two parts, 
with Part I titled “The Nature and 
Functions of Creative Leadership.” 
Here the nature of leadership in educa- 
tion is analyzed in thorough and re- 
vealing fashion. Chapter II of Part I 
on “The Educational Leader and His 
Values” is one of the most attractive 
chapters in the book. Values and value 
conflicts are presented and discussed as 
a basis for improving leadership. The 
authors are convinced that “sound 
judgment which reflects socially desir- 
able educational values is a quality to 
be sought and prized above all others in 
educational leadership.” What they are 
leading up to in this chapter is the 
realization that a considered philosophy 
and set of values can serve as essential 
touchstones for the educational leader 
in his work. This full discussion of 
the educational leader and his values 
is a necessary part of any reasoned 
approach to the improvement of edu- 
cation through more democratic lead- 
ership, but it is most welcome in this 
book since it is inadequate or lacking 
in most treatments of modern school 
administration. In Part I there are also 
outstanding chapters on how research 
provides useful resources for the edu- 
cational leader and on the improvement 
of leadership in parent and community 
relations. 

Part Il emphasizes “Creative Leader- 
ship in Action in the Improvement of 
School Living.” The authors introduce 
this part with a chapter on “A Devel- 
opmental Approach to School Organ- 
ization” and then examine the changing 
purposes of grouping plans, the chang- 
ing status of promotion policies, the 
growth of special fields and services, and 


how better leadership can influence fur- 
ther progress in these and related 
problem areas. The relationship of the 
practical philosophy indicated in Part I 
to a critical aspect of leadership in ac- 
tion is nicely illustrated in Chapter XIV 
of Part II on “Applying Educationally 
Sound Values to Personnel Policies.” 
The book concludes with a thoughtful 
chapter on “Personal and Professional 
Preparation for Creative Leadership.” 

Throughout the book the authors 
deal with pertinent ideas and facts 
from many of the social sciences. Rare- 
ly does a modern book in education 
draw so much that is useful from such 
diverse sources as psychology, anthro- 
pology, history, government, philos- 
ophy and ancient and modern literature. 
The theory presented is generally log- 
ical and persuasive; it is based on 
consideration of a great deal of source 
material, and it is complemented by 
many specific, appealing suggestions 
for implementation. 

Bibliographies at the end of each 
chapter are extensive, pertinent and 
recent. There is a concise introduction 
and summary with each chapter. Charts 
and diagrams effectively express com- 
plex relationships that are difficult to 
put into words. 

Wide research in many fields is evi- 
dent, but occasionally the data used are 
not up to date, as in a reference to the 
“more than 100,000 school districts in 
the United States”—a true statistic a 
decade ago, but far out of line with 
today’s 60,000 districts. 


BASIC QUESTION 

One could ask the authors the usual 
question: “Where will busy adminis- 
trators find the time and resources to 
work out the admittedly fine sugges- 
tions?” Also unanswered is the basic 
question of how many teachers can be 
led to accept the degree of responsi- 
bility implicit throughout the book. 
Undoubtedly the realistic critic will in- 
quire as to what extent the “shifts” 
and “trends” often assumed in the book 
have really taken place, when much of 
such “shifting” is easily accepted as 
having taken place just because it has 
been repeatedly emphasized in the lit- 
erature of school administration as a 
desirable thing. 

Such limitations must be noted— 
but “Creative School Administration” 
is probably correctly evaluated as an 
outstanding presentation of democratic 
theory of school administration, with 
clear indication of many specific ways 
of carrying the theory into practice. 
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Here’s Sudden Death for Downdrafts 


Children in the seats near the windows are never too cold 
when attractive, low-cost Dunham Fin-Vector® radiation 
is along the wall warming cold downdrafts. 


Constant, healthy heating comfort in a// parts of the 
room is not the only advantage of Fin- Vector, however. 
This versatile heat distributor is quiet, is sturdy enough 
to stand up under normal hard knocks. Offset flange on 
left end of cover assures snug fit to form smooth, single- 
line joint. It can be painted to match any color scheme. 
Lever-operated damper “checks” heat output when needed. 


Whether you use Fin- Vector in corridors or classrooms 
... at any height along the wall...as a primary or sec- DUNHAM FIN-VECTOR 
ondary source of heat.., you can count on all the heat Three attractive cover designs 


you need—without cold downdrafts—all the time. for single- or multiple-tier 
installations. 


For full information, clip and mail the coupon. 


C, A. DUNHAM COMPANY 
Dept. NS-1, 400 W. Madison St. 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
Fl N -VECTOR Please send Fin-Vector literature. 
RADIATION Nome 


School 

RADIATION * UNIT HEATERS * PUMPS * SPECIALTIES 
QUALITY FIRST FOR FIFTY-ONE YEARS 

Cc. A. DUNHAM COMPANY « CHICAGO « TORONTO * LONDON City 


Address 
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Improvements Promised in 1955 


New buildings will be more closely related 


to modern purposes of education, and administration 


will be less hazardous, speakers tell 


National School Service Institute 


CHICAGO.—Future developments in 
school administration and schoolhouse 
construction were predicted by two 
speakers at the 38th annual meeting 
of the National School Service Insti- 
tute here November 29 to December 2. 

Paul J. Misner, superintendent of 
public schools, Glencoe, IIL, projected 
several trends in school administration. 
Wilfred F. Clapp of the Michigan 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion visualized the school buildings 
of tomorrow, A third speaker, discus- 
sing the general theme of “Prospects 
of the Future,” was A. Boyd Camp- 
bell, chairman of the education com- 
mittee for the U. $. Chamber of Com- 
merce. He developed the thesis that 
financial support of public education 
is solely « local and state responsibility. 
Other speakers, mostly members of 
the N.S.S.L, were optimistic about the 
expanding market for school supplies 
and equipment. 


FOUR PREDICTIONS 

The four projections by Supt. Mis- 
ner were; (1) Business and industry 
will continue to support public educa- 
tion aggressively, (2) The school 
superintendent will become less and 
less a scapegoat and more and more 
a professional leader. (3) Business 
management of public schools will be 
improved to the end that accepted 
goals and purposes can be more effec- 
tively achieved. (4) The curriculum 
will be streamlined to meet more effec- 
tively the individual and social needs 
of American youth, 

“Leaders of business and industry 
possess experience and know-how in 
dealing with problems of money and 
finance. I confidently predict that 
these leaders will eventually help us 
find modern methods of school support 
to replace our presently inadequate and 
obsolete financial procedures,” Mr. 
Misner said, 
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“My optimism for a better life for 
the school superintendent stems, in 
part, from a recent article which ap- 
peared in the Saturday Evening Post, 
entitled ‘Pity the Poor School Super- 
intendent.' The authors sympatheti- 
cally describe the daily woes, the 
heartbreaks, and the disappointments 
of the school administrator. For him 
to survive the writers insist that he 
must possess the hide of a rhinoceros; 
be equipped with an ulcer-proof stom- 
ach, and be addicted to chronic low 
blood pressure. While all of us can 
appreciate the insight and understand- 
ing of the administrator's job reflected 
in this article, we know that the 
future is not quite so dismal as this 
distressful picture suggests. 

“From studies and investigations 
now being made a brand new concept 
of the administrator is emerging. The 
administrator of the future will be 
less politician and more statesman. He 
will be broadly educated. His college 
transcript will include courses in 
economics, political science, social sci- 
ence, history and literature. (It is 
conceivable that even our distinguished 
critics—Messrs. Bestor and Lynd— 
might mildly approve this boy's schol- 
astic equipment. )” 


SKILLED IN HUMAN RELATIONS 

“The superintendent of tomorrow 
will be skilled in the art of human 
relations and will have demonstrated 
marked ability to work with people, 
including school board members. 

“As a human being he will not be 
expected to be expert in all things. 
His expertness will be chiefly in the 
field of instruction. Through executive 
competence he will be able to coordi- 
nate all of the activities of the school 
system to the end that teaching and 
learning are maintained at the highest 
possible levels of achievement. 

“Schools of the future are going 


to cost the taxpayers two or three 
times as much money as we have spent 
on them in the past. As expenditures 
increase, it will be imperative that 
business operations be maintained at 
the highest possible levels of efficiency. 
Following the advice of experts in 
the fields of public and school finance, 
more and more school systems are 
adopting the unit plan of administra- 
tion and control. Under this plan, 
the superintendent of schools is direct- 
ly responsible to the board of educa- 
tion for the efficient administration ot 
all of the activities of the school 
system. Staff officers concerned with 
business affairs, school plant opera- 
tions, and legal considerations become 
responsible to the superintendent 
rather than reporting directly to the 
board of education,’ Mr. Misner said. 

“This streamlined type of school 
organization and control makes good 
sense. The supreme function of any 
school system is instruction. The qual- 
ity and quantity of books, supplies, 
equipment and furniture are not mat- 
ters that can or should be decided by 
an accountant, no matter how compe- 
tent he may be. They are decisions 
that should be made by professional 
people professionally trained.” 


MORE THAN MONUMENTS 

“School buildings should be more 
than monuments to some distinguished 
citizen. They should reflect the pur- 
poses of education and be designed 
functionally to provide good environ- 
ments for teaching and learning. 
Architects and contractors will play 
important réles in the ultimate de- 
velopment of the school plant. It is 
imperative, however, that the archi- 
tects’ drawings reflect the educational 
specifications initially determined by 
educationally trained personnel. 

“Let me say quite frankly that the 
unit type of administration and con- 
trol will cost more money but will be 
more efficient than the multiple type 
of school organization. It will cost 
more money because it will be based 
upon a comprehensive appraisal of 
the needs of students. In the past 
school budget practices have tended 
to place the cart before the horse. We 
have started with the funds available 
and have then sought to achieve a 
favorable balance by ignoring many 
of the obvious needs of the students. 
When educational considerations dom- 
inate budget making, the needs of the 
students will be formulated first and 
the financial deficits that exist will be 
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expressed in terms of the extent to 
which the children and youth of the 
community are being educationally 
short-changed.” 

The elementary schools of tomor- 
row will be adequately equipped with 
furniture to serve a variety of chil- 
dren's purposes and activities, believes 
Dr. Misner. “In every classroom there 
will be an abundance of chalk, crayons, 
clay, hammers, saws, easels and work- 
benches. Within the room there will 
be a reading center with library table 
and books. There will be a science 
corner with aquariums, herbariums, 
electrical gadgets, and the like. A 
music center will include recorders, 
radios and eventually a television set. 
Projectors, filmstrips, slides and films 
will be considered standard equipment 
for all schools. All classrooms will be 
adequately supplied with maps, globes, 
charts and filing cabinets. 

“At the secondary level instructional 
materials similar to those used in the 
elementary schools will be provided. 
In addition, extensive provision will 
be made for workshops and laborato- 
ries in which students may have ample 
Opportunity to practice, experiment 
and create in areas for which they 
reveal marked interest and aptitudes. 
Science laboratories will include equip- 


ment for exploration and experimen- 


tation in electronics. Homemaking 
departments will have provisions for the 
care of babies. Business departments 
will use modern office equipment and 
machines, Arts, crafts and music 
departments will be equipped to satisfy 
a wide range of student interests. 

“I trust that this recital does not 
sound fantastic or impracticable, be- 
cause I sincerely believe that all of 
these things are required if we are 
to meet the varied needs of America’s 
children.” 


MOST SERIOUS PROBLEM 

“The most serious problem in school 
planning today is designing the sec- 
ondary school,” Wilfred F. Clapp, 
Michigan's assistant state superintend- 
ent in charge of school organization 
and plant, told the members of the 
National School Service Institute. 

“The buildings we construct now 
must fit the instructional program of 
today and yet not get in the way of 
the program of tomorrow,” continued 
Mr. Clapp. “Although no one sees 
clearly yet what the secondary school 
of the future will be, either as to pro- 
gram or as to plant, there are some 
characteristics of which we are fairly 


% 


certain. For example, we think the 
secondary school is going to be a 
pleasanter place in which to live. In 
fact the secondary school should be 
the most attractive place in the com- 
munity for young people. It should 
make the separate youth center un- 
necessary. 

“The school really will be a minia- 
ture community. Youths will engage 
in many of the same activities that 
adults do. They will to some extent 
govern themselves. They will work 
together, play together, eat together, 
buy and sell, publish and engage in 
other activities similar to adult occupa- 
tions. But space is needed for doing 
such things,” Mr. Clapp pointed out. 


INTERGRADED PROGRAMS 

“It seems generally agreed that the 
secondary school program will tend 
away from extreme departmentaliza- 
tion. Students will spend a major 
part of the day on general education, 
with one teacher or perhaps a team 
of teachers. These will be more than 
fused courses. Instruction will be 
intergraded around the interests, abil- 
ities and problems of the learner. This 
means that the school plant will be 
designed with more attention to space 
and room for intergraded programs. 
Perhaps there will be a general pur- 
pose classroom, such as the self-con- 
tained classroom of the elementary 
school. Special rooms for shop, home- 
making laboratories, science Jabora- 
tories, music and the like will be more 
realistically related to the entire in- 
struction or learning program, serving 
primarily as resources to the core 
group. 

“An essential characteristic of the 
school plant itself will be flexibility, 
so that the building can change as the 
program changes. This will require 
a minimum of weight-bearing walls 
and, insofar as possible, the use of 
portable rather than built-in equip- 
ment, 

“For elementary school buildings, 
the desirable trends are already evi- 
dent. Large, monumental, austere, 
monotonous buildings are giving way 
to smaller buildings, mostly one-story 
construction, homelike buildings that 
are interesting, colorful and suited to 
the nature of children. This means 
that the self-contained classroom must 
be developed and utilized.” 

Mr. Clapp foresees the rather rapid 
development of the extended secondary 
school or community college within 
the next quarter century. 


“The history of education in this 
country indicates a continuing desire 
on the part of the American people 
for more and more education,” he said. 
The high school doubled and tripled 
in enrollment during the early decades 
of this century. And the same move- 
ment will take place in regard to post- 
high school education. The problem 
of increasing enrollments can be han- 
dled by the extension of the com- 
munity’s responsibilities to higher 
education, with the local district tak- 
ing care of the educational needs of 
its youth for two more years beyond 
high school. 

“This new community institution,” 
Mr. Clapp said, “should be. an exten- 
sion Of secondary education rather 
than a separate organized college. It 
should be geared to serve the total 
educational needs of youth, rather than 
be an academic institution aping the 
first two years of the academic college.” 

This means that the existing second- 
ary school plant, or the ones soon to 
be built, will be used for more hours 
of the day and evening and will re- 
quire some additional facilities, such 
as shops and laboratories. It means, 
too, that secondary school buildings 
being designed today should be readily 


adaptable for use by adults. 


“LOCAL, STATE WEALTH SUFFICIENT’ 

A. Boyd Campbell of Jackson, Miss., 
speaking for himself and not as a 
representative of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, recognized the tremendous 
need for more classrooms but insisted 
that state and local wealth was suf- 
ficient to meet all public school needs. 
He quoted surveys showing that 20,- 
000 classrooms are becoming obsolete 
each year and more than 40,000 class- 
rooms are needed annually for in- 
creased enrollments, adding up to a 
total shortage now of some 370,000 
classrooms. 

“But federal aid is not the answer 
to the school construction crisis,’ he 
said. “Local and state wealth is suf- 
ficient today to permit and justify 
much more financial support for public 
schools. The states have a capacity 
to solve their problems if they would.” 
Mr. Campbell advocates that states and 
school districts remove their self- 
imposed limitations on local taxation 
for public school purposes. 

Clifford Parker of the Ideal School 
Supply Co., Chicago, was elected presi- 
dent of the NSSI. for 1955. The 
institute established a market research 
committee ——A. H.R. 
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Designed for you and your pupils 
...a new kind of electric typewriter 


mistake, because these repeat keys are independent of 
the regular keys. 


You and how you teach helped determine the design 
of this new electric typewriter. It was engineered for 
you and for your pupils. For example: 


Speed-flo Keyboard. The pupil discovers that the 
touch is smoother and more responsive than that found 
on any electric typewriter yet designed. It is faster, yet 
completely under the typist’s control. 


Quiet Carriage Return Mechanism. Royal’s new Quiet 
Return Mechanism is the quietest, smoothest, and 
fastest of any in the field. Carriage return technique is 
consequently simplified and speeded up. 


Foolproof Repeat Keys. Underscore . .. make hyphens 
.. space backward or forward automatically — just by 
holding down the right key. The pupil can’t make a 
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Royal Typewriter Company 
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Instant Space-Up Key. Wherever she is in a line, she 
just touches this bar and instantly gets as many spaces 
up on the sheet as needed without returning the car- 
riage to the original margin. Increased production 
results. 


Line Meter. This page-end indicator is simple to set 
and completely dependable. Takes almost no time to 
teach its use. 

CLIP COUPON! 


Royal Typewriter Co., Schoo! Department 
2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please arrange for a demonstration of the 
new Royal Electric in my classes without obligation 
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School 
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“We preter GAS equipment 


because It’s faster 
and more economical” 


Mrs. Nettie Wills 
Cafeteria Manager 
Mt. Savage School 

Mt. Savage, Maryland 
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Appetites of 760 growing boys and girls call 
for a well-planned, efficiently-organized 
school cafeteria, capable of turning out tasty, 
nutritious, low-cost lunches. Thanks to Gas 

and the interest and cooperation of the 
local gas company personnel--this job is 


being done to the complete satisfaction of 


the school board. The past director of the 
County Lunch Program chose Gas because 
he found cooking with modern Gas equip- 
ment cost only one-fourth as much as with 
other equipment, and that Gas was twice as 
fast. “Cost of operation is very important 
in keeping lunch prices down, and speed is 
essential,” he added. 

The Gas-fired, stainless steel equipment 
consists of three heavy duty Garland Ranges, 
a Blodgett oven, a Steam Chef steamer, a 
Groen steam kettle, and a Hobart dishwasher. 

For further information, call your Gas 
Company representative and investigate the 
outstanding results and economies you too 
can get by cooking with Gas and Modern 
Gas Equipment. American Gas Association 





Reorganization planned 


>» The US. Office of Education will 
probably be reorganized soon to high- 
light three large functions: research, 
services, and administration of federal 
grants-in-aid. These bureaus, it is 
believed, will be created without 
substantial changes in the present 
divisional structure 

Personnel and budget implications 
have not yet been clarified. It is ex- 
pected that the reorganization plan 
will become more definite shortly after 
Commissioner Samuel M. Brownell’s 
return from Montevideo, Uruguay, 
where he was a representative at the 
UNESCO meeting for several weeks 
during November and December 


Financing public education 


>» Congress will be interested in the 
current report of the public education 
finance committee of the National 
Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools, It asserts that our annual 
national income (gross national prod- 
uct) will probably increase from $365 
billion to $525 billion by 1965 and 
will quite easily provide for a neces- 
sary addition of from $5 billion to 
$10 billion to the present annual cost 
of public schools within the next dec- 
ade, Since the cost of public elemen- 
tary and secondary education was nearly 
$8 billion in 1953, the committee 
anticipates an increase of from 624 
to 125 per cent within 12 years. The 
percentage of the national income allo- 
cated for public education in 1953 
was 2.4 per cent; $13 billion in 1965 
would be 2.6 per cent of the 1965 
national income and $18 billion would 
be 3.6 per cent. 

This report was written by laymen 
and for laymen. On the basis of five 
years of study, its general conclusion 
is that public school financing “is a 
problem of policy, not of resources; 
the problem is to select the best basis 
on which to make a small portion of 
the increased national production and 
income available for education.” 
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The report is refreshing because 
Chairman Beardsley Rum and his com- 
mittee are laymen who approach the 
problem on the basis of the require- 
ments of education and the resources 
available to finance those requirements. 
They recognize the view that the states 
and local districts can raise the neces- 
sary funds if they are willing and able 
to revise their tax systems to provide 
adequate state funds from sales and 
income taxes and to give local dis- 
tricts access to a broader tax base. The 
emphasis here is on state responsi- 
bility. 

The report also emphasizes federal 
responsibility for education. This posi- 
tion is taken because of a feeling that 
“,.. the federal government has bet- 
ter access to increases in national 
income and productivity through the 
graduated federal income tax. ... {It] 
should raise the amounts needed for 
a minimum national standard of edu- 
cation and distribute these funds to 
the states for the purposes of educa- 
tion.” 

A significant recommendation in 
this part of the report is that these 
federal funds should be distributed 
to the states on the basis of relative 
numbers of children from 5 to 17 
years old, rather than on a so-called 
“equalization” formula. Current eco- 
nomic trends are taken into account, 
and the committee appears to be fully 
aware that “equalization” (other than 
the large amount inherent in the fed- 
eral tax system itself) means insuff- 
cient funds. But the case for a simple 
flat-grant formula is also rested on 
the possibility of too much federal dis- 
cretion under small-fund “equaliza- 
tion” plans. 

Says the report, “Equalization, in- 
volving, as it does, some measure of 
need and ability to meet need, always 
threatens to bring about federal domi- 
nance or control of education. The 
possibility of the federal government 
coercing the states in education matters 
would exist — at least potentially. This 
should be avoided and could be by 


distributing federal aid for education 


By EDGAR FULLER 


on a per capita, school-age child basis. 
Our state governments would receive 
this money each year upon certifica- 
tion that the funds would be spent that 
year for public education as defined by 
the state.” 


On wrong track 


> Refreshing as it is to have a com- 
mittee of prominent and economically 
well fortified citizens approach the 
school crisis on the basis of need and 
social purpose rather than on the basis 
of protecting concentrated wealth from 
school taxes, it is difficule to avoid 
the impression that these well intended 
and generous recommendations are on 
the wrong track. In the first place, 
they emphasize general federal aid to 
education for current expenditures, an 
emphasis which is not at all popular 
on Capitol Hill. This sort of legisla- 
tion inevitably raises questions of 
funds for nonpublic schools and of 
possible federal control of educational 
programs. After many years of effort, 
such proposals failed in Congress. 
There has been no sign of willingness 
in Congress to consider such legisla- 
tion for several years. Further argu- 
ment in this field is probably the best 
way to prevent any federal assistance 
to all. On the other hand, federal 
financial assistance for school construc- 
tion under state plans is more alive and 
probably more generally accepted to- 
day than ever before in Congress. 

It is also important to note what 
areas the states can best occupy. Re- 
sponsibility for aid to school districts 
for current expenditures has been as- 
sumed by the state governments to the 
extent of $3 billion per year. The pres- 
sures for increases in state aid for 
current purposes are so strong that few 
states have been able for political rea- 
sons to assist greatly in the construc- 
tion of school facilities. The legislatures 
favor current aid to school districts. 
It follows that school 
rather than current Operation, is the 
field to which many students of the 
question believe the federal govern- 


construction, 
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The “Inador’”’ is available in a full series of Reg- 
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@ Rack and Pinion Construction—gives uniform, positive checking at 
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ment should direct its attention. The 
states are in a good position to admin- 
ister federal assistance for school con 
struction without danger of federal 
control of education programs and 
with more economy, better coordina- 
tion, and more satisfactory administra- 
tion than can be achieved in any other 
large-scale plans for the construction 
of adequate school facilities 


White House Conference 

>» The presidential committee for the 
White House Conference on Educa- 
tion met in Washington early in De- 


cember and set the conference date 
as Nov. 28 to Dec. 1, 1955 

The purposes of both the state and 
the White House conferences are to 
bring about a more widespread knowl- 
edge and appreciation of, and interest 
in, education; to emphasize responsi- 
bilities of citizens toward education; 
to analyze current conditions in educa- 
tion; to inspire more action programs 
for educational improvement, and to 
provide the basis for a report to the 
President of the significant and press- 
ing problems in the field of education, 
making recommendations insofar as 
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school in Pennsylvania*® has an enrollment of 
l \ 260 pupils. They used to require 30 cases of 


ordinary paper towels a school year. 


But now, since they've installed Turn-Towls, they 
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possible for their solution. The White 
House Conference will give primary 
attention to the broad and general 
problems of elementary and secondary 
education but will consider these prob- 
lems in relation to the total system 
of education from primary school 
through the university. The commit- 
tee decided to assist, when invited, in 
planning conferences in the states and 
territories, 

The six major topics for the confer- 
ence were outlined as follows: 

1. What should our schools accom- 
plish? 

2. How can we get the school facil- 
ities we need? 

3. How can we get enough good 
teachers—and keep them? 

4. How can we organize our school 
systems most efficiently and econom- 
ically? 

5. How can we pay for our schools? 

6. How can we obtain continuing 
public support of education? 

The only problem specifically ex- 
cluded from the agenda of the White 
House Conference was that of segrega- 
tion of races within the public schools. 
The committee recognized this as an 
important problem but as one with 
which the judiciary is primarily con- 
cerned. The committee, therefore, con- 
sidered it inappropriate for conference 
purposes. 


School milk law changes 


> Efforts will be made in the next 
Congress to eliminate some of the 
administrative difficulties in the new 
$50 million school milk program 
Authority for this program was sud- 
denly enacted last August in a single 
sentence of the Agricultural Act of 
1954. It has brought on serious head- 
aches among lunch people 
throughout the country. 

The National Association of State 
School Lunch Supervisors and Direc- 
tors will propose that the special milk 
program be integrated with the Na- 
tional School Lunch Program in order 
to reduce federal, state and local ad- 
ministrative costs and excessive report- 
ing requirements. Separate accounting 
is necessary at present in local school 
districts, state departments of educa- 
tion, and the US. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Agreement to seck changes in the 
law was reached in a two-day work- 
shop of state school lunch supervisors 
and directors held at Miami Beach 
late in November 


school 
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How Owens-Iilinois ITH PANELS of glass block, day- 
light is directed upward and 


ok . 
Glass Block’ solved diffused over all parts of the school- 
room all day long. The combination 
a maintenance of light-directing glass block and 
problem while vision strip keep brightness at 


comfortable levels, provide vision 


providing better light and ventilation, Excessive glare and 


harsh contrasts are eliminated. 








The Willard School, Highland Park, Michigan, is typical Sash replacement began in 1951 with Owens-Illinois 
of many schoo >uildings faced with worn-out window light-directing glass block. Now maintenance costs 
sash, Continual, expensive maintenance of the old sash are practically eliminated, Glass block won't rust, rot 
did not provide proper protection from wintry blasts. or corrode... are hard to break. 








TF you are in the process of 
remodeling old structures, 


or building new ones, don't 
overlook the positive advantages 
—maintenance economies 

better seeing conditions —that 
panels of glass block bring. 

For complete information write 
Kimble Glass Company, 
subsidiary of Owens-Ilinvis, 


OLD NEW Dept. NS-1, Toledo 1, Ohio 


windows needed constant, expensive panels of glass block insulate so effi- 
maintenance ... did not prov ide health- ciently and daylight sO effectively, heat- 
ful daylighting throughout classrooms. ing and lighting costs are cut, 
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| | SAFETY. All-steel under- move legs freely. Custom- 
A fi bed structure of (A) tubular fitted for your needs from 
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Every feature column supports and (8) a choice of 9”, 11” or 1114" 


tH cross tie angles and bracing rise and 22” or 24” spacing. 
re} orn Folding Gym Seats (no sway, shimmy or shak- 

g + H) ing). Exclusive positive lock EASE OF OPERATION. 
made of steel (C) automati- One smooth flow of pres- 


is @ reason by itself ii } cally locks each row as it sure to close .. . seatboards 


opens and closes remain flat, footboard tilts 

. < % vertically, new riserboard 

for Elkhart's choice! C o & COMFORT. Spectators sit swingsouttoformclosedsur- 
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4 in chair-height comfort, face. Non-marring wheels. 
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Hotbed of basketball .. . that’s Indiana! Here the 
city of Elkhart recently opened the doors of its 
modern, million dollar Northside Gymnasium. Here 
you'll find the largest installation of folding gym- 
nasium seating in all the world . . . Brunswick- 
designed Horn Folding Gym Seats! 

Eight truckloads of material ... 15 miles of seat- 
board ... 24-row unit, new record in height! Now 
a total of 8,239 spectators cheer their teams in the 
safety and comfort of these Horn Gym Seats in- 
stalled on three levels. Those on the main floor and 
first balcony fold back out of the way providing 
five basketball courts in all. 

Horn Folding Gym Seats were made to do the Free! “Horn Folding Gym Seats” 
biggest job best! Custom-made to the exact spec- catalog of facts, yours for the asking 
ifications of Brunswick design engineers. And Write today! 

Brunswick has added to these gym seats even more 
refinements for greater safety, comfort and ease of 
operation... better appearance ... less maintenance. 





No problem is too simple or too complex for a 
Horn solution ...no gym too small or too large for Division of 
an installation of Horn Folding Gym Seats. Why OMT THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE- 
not talk it over person-to-person? Write or wire COLLENDER COMPANY 
today for the name of your nearest Horn agent. 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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NEWS IN REVIEW 





Three A.A.S.A. Conventions in St. Louis, 
Denver, Cleveland Plan for Large Attendance 


WASHINGTON, D.C Already the 
size is overwhelming. Advance re- 
leases describing the three regional 
conventions of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators this year 
tell of big-scale plans for possibly the 
largest attendance of any year. 

The conventions are scheduled for 
St. Louis (February 26 to March 2), 
Denver (March 12 to 16), and Cleve- 
land (April 2 to 6). At each of the 
meetings there will be 46 discussion 
groups and 10 clinics dealing with a 
range of school administrative prob- 
lems from the question of getting 
more out of the school building dollar 
to the problem of improving human 
relations technics. Discussion group 
leaders have been announced, and con- 


tact with panel members is now being 
made. 

Functioning again as the rallying 
time for many educational groups 
other than the American Association 
of School Administrators, the three 
conventions will see 40 other organ- 
izations meeting in connection with 
one or more of the regional conven- 
tions. The largest of these groups 
will be the National School Boards 
Association, which will meet just prior 
to the St. Louis convention. 

The American Education Award 
will be presented to Norman Vincent 
Peale, minister of the Marble Col- 
legiate Church, New York City. 

Worth McClure, executive secretary 
of the association, has announced that 


Organizations Meeting in Connection With 1955 Regional 
Conventions of A.A.S.A. 


American Educational Research Association 


Department of Rural Education 
Department of Classroom Teachers 
Council of Chief State School Officers 


ST.LOUIS DENVER CLEVELAND 


x x 


Association for Childhood Education International... 
National Association for Nursery Education 

National Society for the Stucly of Education 
National Institutional Teacher Placement Association. 
International Council for Exceptional Children 
National School Public Relations Association 


Educational Policies Commission 
Save the Children Federation, Inc 
Horace Mann League 


National Conference of Professors of Educational 


Administration 


National Association of Public School Adult Educators 


(advisory commission) 
National Art Education Association 
National Aviation Education Council 
National School Boards Association 


National Conference on Research in English 
Superintendents of Schools in Federally Affected 


School Districts 
Future Teachers of America 
Kappo Delta Pi 


National Council on Measurements Used in Education. 
National Advisory Committee on the Education 


of Negroes 


Educational Press Association of America 
International Council for the Improvement of Reading 


Instruction 


National Council on Teacher Retirement 


National Association of Educational Secretaries 


National Council for Educational Travel 


Superintendents of Schools in Cities Over 200,000 


Population 


state breakfasts which have been sched- 
uled so far are these: for St. Louis— 
Arkansas, Georgia, Illinois, Oklahoma, 
Indiana and Kentucky; for Denver— 
California, Nebraska, Oregon, Texas, 
Colorado and Kansas, and for Cleve- 
land—Connecticut, Michigan, Virginia, 
and Pennsylvania—on these dates re- 
spectively, March 1, March 15, and 
April 5. Service club luncheons for 
Rotarians, Lions and Kiwanians will 
be held in each of the three cities at 
noon on the same dates as the break- 
fasts. 

Commercial exhibits be dis- 
played at all of the conventions. 


will 


Joy Elmer Morgan Retires 
as Editor of NEA Journa 


WASHINGTON, 
D.C. — Joy Elmer 
Morgan has re- 
tired as editor of 
the NEA Journal. 
Dr. Morgan be- 
came the first ed- 
itor of the jour- 
nal 34 years ago. 

In his years with the N.E.A. he has 
given special leadership to the Future 
Teachers of America, the Educational 
Press Association, and the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
From 1927 to 1934 he served as direc- 
tor of publications for the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

At the time of his retirement from 
work with the N.E.A., Dr. Morgan 
launched an enterprise known as 
Senior Citizens of America. He now 
serves as president of this nonprofit 
organization, and Willard E. Givens, 
formerly executive secretary of the 
N.E.A., will serve as chairman of its 
board of trustees. The new organiza- 
tion will publish Senior Citizen, a 
monthly magazine without advertising, 
which will cover problems of older 
persons in many fields, including 
health, nutrition, housing, education 
and social security. 

Mildred Sandison Fenner is now 
acting editor of the NEA Journal and 
acting director of the division of pub- 
lications. Dr. Fenner has been manag- 
ing editor of the magazine for the last 
several years. She is secretary-treas- 
urer of the Educational Press Asso- 
ciation. 


Joy Elmer Morgan 
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How to Rejuvenate Old Asphalt Tile Floors 


...and Renew Factory Finish 


Developed especially for asphalt 
and rubber tile floors, Churc hiill’s 
Ver-Seal (the versatile finish) 
offers the positive answer to 
many serious floor maintenance 
problems. 
Ver-Seal penetrates deeply, seals the pores and 
dries to a hard, resilient finish. Unlike many 
sealers, it does not soften, damage or curl 
asphalt tile, and absolutely prevents color 
bleeding. In fact, Ver-Seal renews and holds 
the original floor color and factory glaze... 
forming an invisible protective surface, highly 
resistant to heavy foot traffic. It is also grease- 
proof ...assuring complete protection of floors 
in kitchens, lunchrooms and cafeterias. 


Easy To Apply 
To get best results, first scrub the old floor with 
Churchill’s C-M-C Concentrate for a thorough 
cleaning. Then apply two coats of Ver-Seal 
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with a lamb’s wool, chenille or applicator brush 
in a one-stroke operation. Spread thinly and 
do not rub. For ideal maintenance thereafter, 
use Churchill’s Aladdin Self-Polishing Floor 
Wax and Nu-Tone Dust Mop Treatment...a 
valuable combination that keeps those asphalt 


tiles renewed. 


Ready For Use In 20 Minutes 


Ver-Seal dries thoroughly, ready for use, in 20 
minutes...and in just 12 hours it is ready for 
further treatment. This prevents traffic tie-ups 
during school hours and permits overnight re- 
finishing of any floor whenever necessary. So 
don’t wait. Investigate Ver-Seal today! Just 
call your nearest Churchill distributor or rep- 


resentative, or write... 


CHURCHILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ALESBUR NO 





NEWS 


Food Service Convention at Miami Beach, Fla., 
Discusses Milk Program and Civil Defense 


MIAMI BEACH, 


United States and three foreign coun- 
tries attended the eighth annual 
American School Food Service Asso- 
ciation convention here November 16 
to 20. Those attending included school 
lunch directors and supervisors, school 
administrators, members of boards of 
education, exhibitors showing equip- 


ay y 


FLA,—Sixteen hun- 
dred people from all parts of the 


ment and foods, and speakers repre- 
senting a wide field of interest 
General sessions featured the cur- 
riculum in the school lunch, the school 
administrator's school 
lunch, school lunch layouts, equipment, 
and public rela- 


view of the 


placement and use, 
tions. 

Panel discussions were arranged for 
special problems of state supervisors 


Casters 


In hotels, schools, restaurants, office buildings, 
clubs and colleges COLSON Casters, because 


of their easy-roll, easy swivel operation, pay 


big dividends in reduced floor damage, and 


in quiet effortless movement of furniture. 


Tired of scratched floors, gouged carpets, un- 


necessary clatter? At very small cost you can 


replace worn-out casters on old furniture 


and rolling equipment with new precision- 
engineered COLSONs—the nation’s top re- 


placement choice. 


Write us or consult the 


“yellow pages” (under “casters”) for the 
COLSON office near you. 


Model 3-1013-74 for use with tray or dish trucks or wherever 
@ positive wheel brake is desirable. 


Model 1-1652-31 for beds, chairs, bureaus —all kinds of wood 
ond metal furniture. 


Model 2-3056-65 for light trucks and portable equipment. 


Write for free catalog on COLSON Casters 


THE COLSON CORPORATION  siyria, onic 


Casters « 


Dish & Tray Trucks 


* Mop veweds *. Hand Trucks 


be “Euerything ow Whee for ; 
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and directors, college personnel, and 
city, county and district supervisors 
and directors. 

Small group meetings of special in- 
terest were those featuring the im- 
portance of food-cost control and 
simple technics in control methods, 
new methods of packaging fruits and 
vegetables, the use of audio-visual 
materials in teaching health and 
nutrition through the school lunch, 
civil defense, time and labor saving 
ideas, finance and legislation, food 
service from central kitchens, wetting 
agents and detergents, and recent re- 
search in nutrition and its application 
to the school lunch. 

Throughout all sessions, the im- 
portance of the school lunch as a 
laboratory for many areas of the cur- 
riculum was emphasized by school 
lunch speakers and by school adminis- 
trators and teachers. Specific sugges- 
tions were made for teaching methods 
and materials to be used at different 
grade levels. 

There was marked interest in 
preparation of food at central points 
for distribution to all or some of the 
schools in a system. Speakers empha- 
sized the advantage of volume buying 
and control of storage and prepara- 
tion because of limited available 
trained supervisory personnel and ris- 
ing labor and equipment costs. They 
stated that the service of a complete 
meal rather than a la carte service 
makes possible the central preparation 
and distribution of school meals and is 
facilitated by the use of portable equip- 
ment. 

The discussion of cost control em- 
phasized that this does not mean in- 
ferior quality of food, low wages, and 
poor equipment. Good cost control 
permits, instead, the planning, pur- 
chasing and service of meals to chal- 
lenge the interest and improve the 
health of school children through the 
use of quality food, well paid and 
well trained personnel, and good 
equipment. Time and patience are 
required to establish an adequate food 
control system. 

The new milk program was the 
subject of much discussion. Members 
explained that because of its sudden 
announcement at the beginning of the 
school year, additional personnel was 
lacking in state educational depart- 
ments to start this program quickly. 
There were objections to certain de- 
tails of administration and to operat- 
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The right windows can make a 


The teacher sees the effect of good daylighting and 
good ventilation in a lot of ways. In a classroom 
filled with fresh air and daylight, her students are 
more alive and alert—more receptive to learning. 
There’s none of that “closed-in” feeling. And 
needless to say, the teacher herself feels “more like 
teaching” in such a room. Fenestra* windows give 
you more daylight per opening because of their 
slender, but strong steel members. 

There are practical, as well as psychological, 
advantages to the right windows. The teacher can 
operate the vents in Fenestra Intermediate Pro- 
jected Steel Windows easily. Tilt-in vents protect 
her students from drafts, and 
like tilt-out vents, admit fresh 


REAL DIFFERENCE... 


They'll probably stay cleaner, too, because they 
can be washed (as well as screened) from the inside 
—with resultant savings in time, labor and cost. And 
they'll never need painting if you specify Fenestra Super 
Hot-Dip Galvanizing. It's a special process that pro- 
tects your windows from rust and weather for life! 

For complete information on these beautifully de- 
signed steel windows, call your Fenestra representa- 
tive. He’s listed in the yellow pages of your phone 
book. Ask for our authoritative booklet, called 
Better Classroom Daylighting. Or write Detroit Steel 
Products Company, Dept. NS-1, 3405 Griffin Street, 
Detroit 11, Michigan. wa 


air even on rainy days. And INTERMEDIATE 
sill vents keep even she most Fenestra STEEL WINDOWS 


rambunctious of small fry 


from tumbling out the Architectural, Residential and Industrial Windows ¢ Metal Building Panels 


windows. Electrifloor* 


e Roof Deck e Hollow Metal Swing and Slide Doors 


MISSOURI. Fenestra Stee! Windows in Wil- TEXAS. Fenestra Steei Windows in the Science MASSACHUSETTS. Fenestra Steel Windows 


lard Elementary School, Willard, Mo. Architect: Hall at St. Mary's 


University, Son Antonio, in the Elementory School at Kingston, Mass 


1. Dale Allmon, Springfield, Mo. Contractor: De- Texas. Architect: Julian & White, San Antonio. Architect: Bogner & Richmond, Cambridge, Mass 
Witt Construction Co., Springfield, Missouri. Contractor: Lynn & Morsey, San Antonio, Texas. Contractor: Blake Construction Co., Milton, Mass 
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Educators hail new 
simplified school 





Mote Efficient—Costs 50% Less 
than Complex Sound Systems! 


; 


Executone gives you instant voice-to-voice 
contact with every part of the school 


drills, Executone prevents confusion 
.. quickly locates nurse or doctor 
. safeguards life and property. 


ftasier, more efficient administration 
can be achieved with this modern 
low cost intercom system. Executone 
meets all essential communication 
needs of every school! 


Just push @ button—for instant two- 
way contact with every classroom... 
to quickly locate roving personnel 
... to make announcements. 


Teacher's privacy protected—’rinci- 
pals can study teaching methods via 
Executone. An optional indicator 
lamp signals when the “line” to a 
class is open. Calls to principal’s of- 
fice are signalled by chime and light. 


Emergencies—During fire, or air raid 


NOCUIOME 


SCHOOL INTERCOM 
SYSTEMS 


Manufacturers of School-to-Home 
telephone equipment for shut-ins 
Mail coupon today! & 


Easy to operate — dependable — 
This simplified intercom system has 
no complicated control panels... no 
microphones . .. no headsets or tele- 
phone receivers, 


Easily installed in existing and pro- 
posed schools. Large or small 
schools can expand their Executone 
with record turntables, radio tuners 
and public address speakers. 


A time clock can be used in conjunc- 
tion with Executone to automati- 
cally signal class periods. 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
EXECUTONE, INC., Dept. N-8 | 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17 f 
Without obligation please send: | 
C) Free descriptive literature. | 
(] Name of nearest representative. 
I vinconctninchdibscars aes I 
school. I 
address ! 
city | 
-— 


Canada 


cot oror ore ee 


331 Bartlett Ave., Toronto 


| NEWS 


} 


ing two programs in the schools, each 
of which is directed by a different 
division of the US. Department of 
Agriculture, namely, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration. 
Hope was expressed that subsequent 
meetings of school lunch supervisors, 
Department of Agriculture represent- 
atives, and milk dealers may eliminate 
some of these difficulties. 

Material presented in connection 
with recent research in nutrition sug- 
gested the undesirability of serving 
chocolate flavored milk. 

A clever demonstration of time and 
labor saving ideas elicited many simi- 
lar suggestions from the audience, and 
the sessions dealing with principles 
behind layouts, equipment, placement 
and use were of particular interest 
and value to all those attending the 
meetings. 

New methods of packaging fruits 
and vegetables were demonstrated, and 
many fruits unfamiliar to most people 
from other sections of the country 
were exhibited. 

Problems of state and local finance 
and state and federal legislation were 
discussed. These emphasized the neces- 
sity for financial support at ‘local and 
state levels and for continued effort 
for federal appropriations. 

The discussion of the importance 
of good sanitation stressed the need 
for suitable selection of cleaning 
materials. 

The section on civil defense con- 
sidered the importance of school lunch- 
rooms in the feeding of the general 
population in time of emergency. 

Trips to lunchrooms in schools in 
the Miami area were appreciated by 
the delegates. Social events included 
dinners, luncheons, a “splash party” in 
the Atlantic Ocean, and a songfest. 
The schools, through their art and 
music departments, enhanced every 
session and social event. The gracious 
hospitality extended by the Florida 
hostesses and hosts added much to the 
personal pleasure of the visitors and 
to their enjoyment of the especially 
delightful locale—-M. DEG. B. 


Rotary Club Sponsors 
School Recognition Day 

AuRorA, ILL. — The Rotary Club 
here has made “Public School Recog- 
nition” its golden anniversary project. 
The purposes of the program are to 
stimulate greater public recognition of 
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Here's a steel panel roof with an acoustical treatment built right in . . . 


WHAT COULD 
MAKE MORE 
SENSE? 


If you’re looking for a really practical acoustical 
treatment for your new classrooms, gym or audi- 
torium, look no further! For these Fenestra* 
Acoustical-Structural Building Panels form a beau- 
tifully finished structural ceiling, noncombustible 
acoustical treatment and a joist-system support for 
finished roofing —a// in one! 

No acoustical material has to be pasted on the 
ceiling surface. You pay no bills for special trades 
or extra labor. Maintenance washing or painting 
won't affect the acoustical efficiency. Bumps or 
knocks can’t hurt this ceiling. And if your building 
has a second floor, your Fenestra ceiling forms a 
strong solid subfloor for rooms above. 


PANELS are laid over the rigid steel frame ACOUSTICAL PANELS in Willard Ele- 
during course of erection. It's a construction mentary School, Willard, Mo. Architect: |. Dale 
method that really pays off. Be sure to inves- Allmon, Springfield, Mo. Contractor: DeWitt 
tigate before you plan your next building! Construction Co., Springfield. 
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This combination acoustical-structural ceiling 
goes up fast. The panels lock together simply and 
quickly, saving days of labor, giving you substantial 
cost savings. To see how much sense it makes in 
the building you're planning call your Fenestra 
Representative. And do it before your plans are on 
paper! Or write to Detroit Steel Products Company, 
Dept. NS-1, 3405 Griffin St., Detroit 11, Michigan. 


* Trademark 


METAL 

Fonestra BUILDING 
PANELS 

Architectural, Residential and industrial Windows «¢ Metal Building Panels 


Electrifloort «¢ Hollow Metal Swing and Slide Doors « Roof Deck 
1® 


ANOTHER INSTALLATION aot Converse 
County High School, Douglas, Wy. Architect 
Hitchcock & Hitchcock; Laramie, Wy. Contractor 
Speigelhberg Lumber & Building Co., Douglas. 





NEWS 


the service given by public 
teachers, to encourage interest of high 
teaching pro- 
fession, and to share the ideals of the 


school 
school students in th 


Rotary Club with high school youths 


A special recognition dinner for 
teachers and future teachers was held. 
Teachers and high school guests have 
been invited to the weekly Rotary 
The Rotary’s school recog- 
nition program also includes the award 
of scholarships of from $100 to $150 
to one high school senior from each 


luncheons 


Erickson Portable Fold-A-Way Tables 

with Benches answer the lunchroom 

+ ane in any school, Fast to un 

‘old fast to fold . easily moved on 
large ball bearing casters compact for 
storing. Rugged construction maximum 
stability eanily cleaned, sanitary, dura- 
ble Formica tops. Made in 12’ and 14’ 
lengths, two heights: 27” for grade studenta, 
20° for high schools and adults. Seating 
capacity up to 24. Erickson Portable Fold 
A-Way tables have many bonus uses: Clay 
modeling, finger painting, project and craft 
work, ome ie , and many others 

Case Hastory courtesy of Superintendent Emmet Williams, 
Principal BM. Nelson, Arch. Magney, Tusler & Setter 


! HALDEMAN HOMME MFG. CO. 


Manvfacturers of Erickson Fold-A-Way Equipment 
Dept NS-1 Nestor 6139 © 2580 University Ave., St, Poul 14, Minn, 


of the two future teachers’ groups 
when the students have enrolled for 
a teacher training course in an Illinois 
college or university. 


University of Texas Revamps 
Top Administrative Structure 
AUSTIN, Tex. — The administra- 
tive structure of the University of 
Texas, has recently been reorgan- 
ized. The new plan abolishes the 
office of chancellor and creates posi- 
tions for five persons who will serve 


Minutes 


TO CONVERT 


LUNCHROOM 
To GYM sy TEsT 


MULTI-PURPOSE 
EQUIPMENT 


This Multi-Purpose Room in the new 

Falcon Heights (Minn.) elementary 

school serves as a lunchroom, audi- 
torium and gymnasium. Its busiest time 
is the noon lunch period. Eight Erickson 
Portable Fold-A-Way tables with benches 
are set up to feed 192 pupils at one time. 
Over 300 pupils are served during the 
pessed, (See picture at left.) Ten minutes 
ater the scene changes to a Phy. Ed. class. 
(See picture below.) Dan Forsyth, custo- 
dian, makes the transformation without 
help save for clearing and washing the 
the Formica table tops. 


Erickson Portable 
Multi-Purpose Equipment 
1, Fold-A-Way Table with Benches 
2. Fold-A-Way Table w/o Benches 
3. Fold-A-Way Banquet Table 
4. Fold-A-Way Choral Riser 
(seated and standing) 
5. Fold-A-Way Orchestra —Band 
Stand. 








as a “cabinet” to the president—three 
vice presidents and two special assist- 
ants, 

Logan Wilson, president of the uni- 
versity since 1953 and acting chan- 
cellor since January 1954, will 
continue to serve as president. Vice 
president for developmental services 
will be L. D. Haskew, dean of the 
college of education since 1947, Dr. 
Haskew will also continue to serve in 
his present capacity as dean. 

Vice president for academic affairs 
is C. Paul Boner; the vice president 
for fiscal affairs is yet to be named. 

The administrative reorganization 
follows a management survey con- 
ducted by the Texas Research League 
and a professional consulting firm. The 
recommendation was that the univer- 
sity should have a “single executive 
with adequate staff and with broad 
policies and responsibilities subject to 
the policy guidance of the board of 
regents.” 


READER OPINION 
(Continued From Page 10) 
men were willing to attend and ex- 

change ideas with us. 

Do you realize that Dr. Moore left 
the impression that Mr. Benson had no 
place in the conference and that he 
was the only one with a prepared ad- 
dress? 

I believe education should be, and 
is, the concern of both political parties, 
and let's not use the pages of an edu- 
cational magazine to try to sway votes 
in an important election —-ARTHUR L. 
WHITE, county superintendent of 
schools, Cambridge, Ill. 

Author Moore gave Democrat Roose 
velt 36 lines, Republican Benson 27. 
Moreover, he declines to accept credit 
for the current Democratic majority in 
Congress.—Ed. 


No Help! 
Sirs: 

I recently wrote you a letter inquir- 
ing about subscriptions to The Na- 
TION’S SCHOOLS for our school board. 
You may forget about this and also 
cancel my subscription. 

We have one major problem in the 
South, and that is maintaining our dual 
school system. Judging from your edi- 
torials, you are not going to be of any 
service in this regard—H. V. COOPER, 
superintendent of schools, Vicksburg, 
Miss. 
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— Hoe FLOORESURVEYE 


| 
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FLOOR TREATM 


ENI> 


if 


Your survey comes bound in this e % “VO TREAT AND su 
Modern Floor Treatment Manual  27y wooo FLOOR 
with product sheets and specifi- 

cations to fit individual needs. 


oO 


& 


* compiled especially for You... 


to answer your questions 
on particular floor treatments 


From Survey lo Serice... “On Your Staff... Not Your Payroll” 


A Hillyard floor treatment A qualified trained floor ‘“Maintaineer” 


plan can mean real savings to will make your survey. Half a century of 


you experience and leadership stands back of 


his recommendations. 
After a complete survey of your floors a rec- 


ommendation will be presented to you. SEND THIS COUPON FOR A FREE 


SURVEY—NO OBLIGATION 
You'll find a Hillyard survey can bring benefits 


of labor and materials savings. 
HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO, 


There’s no cost—No obligation. St. Joseph, Missouri 


Please have your Maintaineer ® call and make a survey 
Proprietary Chemists of my floors. 
Since 1907 


Institution 
ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 
Branches and Warehouse 
Stocks in Principal Cities 


Address 


City. 
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IN THIS ULTRA-MODERN HIGH SCHOOL 


USS Structural Steel 


TOPS THE HONOR ROLL FOR STRENGTH, SAFETY AND ECONOMY 


WY Public school construction today requires careful selection 
of structural materials-for the safety of the children and for 
the strength and permanence of the building. Yet, since public 
funds are limited, the architect’s eye must always be kept 
cocked in the direction of economy. That’s where USS Struc- 
tural Steel wins top honors. 

The structural steel framework of the new Edison Junior 
High School, West Mifflin Township, Pennsylvania, is an ex- 
cellent example of how strength and permanence can be com- 
bined with economy~-economy in the cost of materials plus 
economy in erection cost. 

This efficiently-designed two-story school building is com- 
pletely supported by a framework of USS Structural Steel 
channels, beams, and angles, a bow-string truss over the gym- 
nasium and a long span truss over the auditorium. In such 
applications, Structural Steel offers many well-recognized ad- 
vantages. 

For instance, Structural Steel is the most economical of load 
carrying materials. Yet, it is the strongest. It will withstand 
more abuse than other structural materials—effectively re- 
sisting tension, torsion, compression and shear. Enclosed in 
buildings, it will last indefinitely—requiring no maintenance. 
Equally adaptable to riveting, welding, or bolting, Structural 
Steel can be erected in any weather in which men can work. 
And since steel members are fabricated indoors, weather can 

THE MODERNISTIC curved music room under construction have no effect on the quality of workmanship. 

Long span trames eventually formed the framing for the root For further information on construction with steel, write to 
the United States Steel Corporation, 525 William Penn Place, 
Room 4332, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH + COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. + UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, KEW YORK 


USS STRUCTURAL STEEL 


4-855 
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THE NEW EDISON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, West Mifflin Township, Allegheny County. Pa. Architects, Button & McLean, Pittsburgh, Pa.; General 
Contractor, Nicholas LeDonne, Clairton, Pa.; Steel Fabricator, Keystone Fabricating Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Steel Erector, Penn Southern Con 
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struction Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 
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"u* i “er r id ay A VIEW of the 18-room, two-story, ©) x 210-foot main class 
room section. A wing which angles to the left of this section 


SECTION OF the structural bow string truss roof over the 70 measures 200 x 120 feet~contains a 600-seat auditorium, a 
x 90-foot gymnasium cafeteria, kitchen, shops, and a gymnasium 
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MODERN 
SQUARE 
CLOCK 


ROUND 
WALL 
CLOCK 


MASTER 
CONTROL 
UNIT 


TEACHERS CAN RELY ON STROMBERG TIME 


Signals for class changes are dependable. 
The right bell rings at the right time. 


SCHOOL OPERATIONS FLOW SMOOTHLY 

Several different class schedules can be 
timed from one master control having a 
multiple program unit. Signal intervals can 
range from one minute to 24 hours, Classes 
change without confusion or waste of time. 


CLOCKS ARE CONSTANTLY ACCURATE 


Every hour, each unit is automatically 
checked and synchronized with a Master 
Unit. Protection against power failure is 
provided through a jewelled spring power 
reserve in the Master Unit. 


CHOOSE THE SYSTEM YOU WANT 


For new schools, or to replace old systems 
now in use, there are Stromberg clocks 
and program time controls to meet every 
desire — and every need. 


GUARANTEED FOR QUALITY AND SERVICE 


Users of long standing know that Strom- 
berg equipment lasts years beyond normal 
expectation with a minimum of mainte- 
nance, For complete details about the most 
reliable time and signal equipment made, 
write 


STROMBERG TIME CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of General Time Corporation 
THOMASTON CONNECTICUT 
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“Preservation of Our Heritage” 
Aim of New Southern Group 

JACKSON, Miss. — Economic boy- 
cott instead of physical violence char- 
acterizes the newest anti-Negro 
movement which has arisen in the 
state of Mississippi in response to 
the Supreme Court decision declar- 
ing segregation unconstitutional in 
public schools, the New York Times 
has reported. 

Citizens’ councils, dedicated to the 
“preservation of our southern heritage,” 
have been organized in 22 of Mis- 
Sissippi's 82 counties with the purpose 
of applying economic pressures to 
“troublemakers” who would upset the 
“southern way of life.” A “trouble- 
maker,” the Times explained, is any- 
one who advocates compliance with 
the Supreme Court decision. “Out- 
side agitators’ in general and the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People in particular 
are also targets for the councils’ activ- 
ities. 

Wilma B. Sledge, Mississippi as 
sembly representative from Sunflower 
County, described the organization as 
“a widespread group composed of 
reliable white male citizens who be- 
lieve that segregation is not discrim- 
ination and are organized for the sole 
purpose of maintaining segregation.” 
The organization will not advocate 
violence in any form, she said. The 
Times reported that the movement is 
backed by a number of the state's 
leading citizens. 


Wayne's Education Day Is 
Device to Recruit Teachers 


Detroir. — Education Day, cele 
brated November 18, was a new event 
at Wayne University here. The day's 
conferences and festivities brought na- 
tional, state and local educators to the 
university as guests of the faculty and 
students of the college of education 
No classes were held that day on the 
campus or at any of the 12 off-campus 
centers. 

The idea of having an education day 
grew from meetings of faculty groups 
and student organizations which were 
seeking methods to dramatize the cur- 
rent need for qualified teachers and to 
stimulate professional and community 
interest in raising teaching standards 
in Michigan. 

The program for the day included 
an address at the morning session by 


| Eldridge T. McSwain, dean of Univer- 
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12” Seat Height 13” Seat Height 14” Seat Height 











Presents the 
ONLY Complete Line 
of Folding Chairs 


NOW... Juvenile Chairs 
in 4 Seat Heighis 





15” Seat Height 16” Seat Height 17” Seat Height 








Posture designed—in 12", 13", 14” and 15” seat heights, Clarin offers you a Juvenile chair 





18” Height © 


for every age group, engineered to the highest quality standards, The Juveniles are light, stable, easy to carry. 


Will not collapse, tip or fold, even though a child stands on them. Because Clarin Juveniles 


are scientifically designed for comfort and healthful posture, children are far less apt to get restless sitting in them, 


Available in colors children adore—Fire Engine Red and Kelly Green, Also Opal Grey and Bronze. 


For adults too—whatever 
your need, there is a specially 
designed Clarin chair to meet 
that need. Stronger, safer, more 
comfortable, more convenient 

. and backed by the only 
written lO-year guarantee 
in the industry. 


Clarin Mfg. Co., Dept. 14, 
1640 W. Harrison St., 
Chicago 44, Illinois 


A CLARIN Original—Imitated but Unequalled 
A Tablet Arm Chair That Folds! 


The Greatest Advance in Folding Chair 
History! The Tablet Arm is a built-in part 
of the chair—not an attachment. 

Yet it folds down out 

of the way when not needed, 

so the chair can be used for 

ordinary seating. The entire chair 

folds flat in seconds to 3” depth. 

Foam rubber cushioning if desired. 


You be the Judge... Get the Facts .. . Make Comparisons 


Compare Clarin with any other folding chair and know why 
only Clarin chairs can satisfy you. Write today for FREE 
Ilustrated Catalog. Or, tell us what type of chair you're interested in 


and let us send or bring you a sample to examine. 


ENGINEERED QUALITY MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE IN FOLDING CHAIRS 
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sity College, Northwestern University, 
and programs conducted by each de- 
partment of the college of education 
at Wayne. 


Parents Want Stricter Schools, 
Blame Selves for Laxity 

PRINCETON, N.J. — Parents of teen- 
agers, said George Gallup in a report 
on a recent poll, are in favor of stricter 
schools. 

About 65 per cent of those 
questioned said that they felt that dis- 


cipline in most of the schools through- 
out the country was not strict enough. 
And, they stated, this was the fault 
of the parents of the children for not 
allowing school officials to be stricter. 

Parents were asked also whether 
children should be given more home- 
work in order to keep them busy and 
to discourage juvenile delinquency. 
Only 8 per cent of those who answered 
thought that there was too much home- 
work, 39 per cent that there was not 
enough, and 26 per cent that the 


New perspective in 


PERMANENT STANDS 





If you're in the market for permanent seating, the 
factors of safety, durability, comfort and visibility—as 
well as price—should be of important consideration. But, 


don’t overlook the factor of maintenance. Keeping structural 


steel free from rust is a time consuming, costly proposition, 


That's why PLAYTIME licks the rust bugaboo at manufacturing 
source. Following fabrication, each welded steel panel is Hot- 
Dip Galvanized under a rigidly controlled process. This provides 
a thick coating of rust preventative zinc that guards against dete- 
rioration of steel for years and years—eliminates costly scraping 


and painting operations. 


It will more than pay you to investigate PLAYTIME’s new perspec- 


tive in permanent stands—truly the pride of any athletic field. 


“For Game Seating Comfort” 


Send for FREE descriptive 
literature and investment 


analysis information. 


EQUIPMENT CORP., MARS, PA 





amount was about right; 27 per cent 
expressed no opinion. 


Annual Brotherhood Week 
Set for February 20 to 27 


New York. — “One Nation Under 
God” will be the theme of Brother- 
hood Week, which will be observed 
February 20 to 27. 

Co-chairmen for the observance of 
the week, which is sponsored by the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, are Hyman J. Ettlinger, pro- 
fessor and graduate adviser, depart- 
ment of mathematics, University of 
Texas; Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, super- 
intendent, Denver, and John M. Tobin, 
superintendent, Cambridge, Mass. Ma- 
terials and program ideas are available 
from Herbert L. Seamans, director of 
the Commission on Educational Organ- 
izations of the N.C.C.J., 381 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16. 


New Booklet Tells How 
Children Learn to Read 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — How does 
Janie learn to read? That's just what 
many parents would like to know. An 
illustrated handbook, “Janie Learns to 
Read,” recently published by the De- 
partment of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals and the National School Public 
Relations Association, both depart- 
ments of the N.E.A., describes modern 
tools for teaching reading. 

Materials for learning how to read 
are explained, The booklet also offers 
specific suggestions for parents who 
want to encourage good emotional pat- 
terns, helpful living habits, and feel- 
ings of competence in their children, 
which help the child develop a readi- 
ness for reading. 

The booklet may be obtained from 
the National Education Association, 
1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 
6, DC. 


Educational TV Will Soon 


Reach Audience of 40 Million 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — Educational 
television has expanded rapidly al) 
over the country in the two years since 
the first stations were put into oper- 
ation, stated a recent report from the 
Joint Committee on Educational Tele- 
vision. Soon the audience will be 
within 35 to 40 million people, the 
report continued. At present educa- 
tional TV reaches some 12 million 
people who live in metropolitan areas 
where educational stations are now 
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Bayley 
Projected Windows 
IN PANEL WALL 


ARRANGEMENTS 
Meet A Modern Trend 
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TIER ARRANGEMENT 


FLUSH WALL 
ARRANGEMENT ~ 
BAND ARRANGEMENT 


Without the costliness of special win- 
dow designing you can now execute 
many of your design treatments in 
modern panel-wall or ‘‘skin"’ construc- 
tion. With Bayley sub-frame design, 
which accommodates separate window 
units, standard Bayley Aluminum Pro- 
jected Windows (with channel frames) 
of any standard size can be used — 
offering wide flexibility in the use of 
newer panel decorating materials, plus 
the desired window area for providing 
maximum air, light and vision. 
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RELIABILITY 


Bayley me Windows 
provide the modern school with better 
ventilation, vision and natural daylighting 


The “better-serve” policy that, for so many years, has keynoted 
Bayley’s client relationship is readily apparent in numerous 
ways. Constant improvement in product detail and quality is 
one. Another is exemplified in the Bayley Aluminum Projected 
Window (offered also in steel) that was designed to provide 
the window features requested by school authorities. Such 
features as: 
Modern appearance * Economy—painting unnecessary * Per- 
manence — long carefree life * Simplicity — no complicated 
mechanism * Adaptable to all types of construction * Glazing 
outside — flat surface inside * Easily washed from inside « 
Prepared for screens * Permits use of accessories, such as 
draperies, shades, curtains, venetian blinds or awnings. 


Whatever your window requirement may be, Bayley's years of 
specialized window experience can undoubtedly be of value to 
you. Write or phone. 


See Bayley in Sweet's. Complete catalogs on aluminum win- 
dows, l6a Bay; steel windows, 166/Ba. 
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PROJECTED PIVOTED RIBBON GUARD PSYCHIATRIC 


THE WILLIAM BAYLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio 
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Cleaning seems a small matter until 
someone adds up the bill! Then, 
you learn it can cost as much as 
$65 to remove just one pound of 
dirt! 

Why is cleaning so costly? Be- 
cause 95% of your cleaning dollar 
is spent on work time—only 5% 
for cleaning materials. In short, the 
longer a job takes the more you 
have to pay! 

Cleaning must be done fast, 
effectively . . . and that’s just what 
Holcomb materials are made to 
do. Ask your Holcombman to 
demonstrate Floats-Off. You sim- 
ply mop it on, rinse it off... your 





THESE DAYS? 


floors are shining clean! Next, 
apply Holcomb Water-Proof Wax. 
It can be wet-mopped, abused by 
mud, punished by heavy traffic— 
and yet outlast all ordinary wax! 
Then, keep your floors looking 
beautiful with Holcomb Mainte- 
nance Tools—built to do a better 
job in less time for less money. 

Make a point to see your Hol- 
combman. He'll show you in min- 
utes how to save cleaning hours— 
a profit to you! 

Research Laboratory and Fac- 
tory: 1601 Barth Avenue, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. Branches: New 
York and Los Angeles. 
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operating; 10 million more persons 
live in primary service areas soon to 
be served by nine stations under con- 
struction. 

In the last two years, the joint com- 
mittee said, the F.C.C. has reserved 242 
channels for noncommercial television. 
Half of these channels are U.HLF. 
channels, and about two-thirds of them 
are in communities that have popula- 
tions under 200,000. 

Support for the stations has totaled 
$25 million, the report concluded. 
Contributions have come from govern- 
mental agencies, school budgets, foun- 
dations and business interests. 


A.S.C.D. Annual Conference 
Set for March 6 to 10 


CHICAGO. — The first decade of 
AS.C.D. will be culminated March 6 
to 10, 1955. At that time nearly 2500 
leaders in the field of supervision and 
curriculum development will meet 
here for the 10th annual conference 
of the Association of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. 

George Denemark, executive secre- 
tary of the association, has announced 
that the conference theme will be 
“Critical Problems of Today's Schools.” 

Prudence Bostwick, supervisor, Den- 


| ver public schools, is A.S.C.D. presi- 
| dent for 


1954-55, 


| Chicago P.T.A. Survey 
| Finds Substandard Plants 


CHICAGO. — School buildings here 
range from very good to horrid, ac- 
cording to the report of a recent sur- 
vey sponsored by the Illinois Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 

The report, titled “Public School 
Needs of Chicago's Children,” sum- 
marized the conditions which P.T.A. 
leaders found when they inspected 
conditions in 545 local school build- 
ings last year. 

Overloading of schools and un- 
checked deterioration of physical plant 
were the chief criticisms against many 
schools. These conditions had become 
so bad in some schools that teachers 


| were continually requesting transfers 


out of these schools, which caused 


| many vacant positions, some of which 
| were filled by substitute teachers and 
some of which were left vacant be- 


cause no teachers could be found to 
fill them. 
In speaking of the survey, Benjamin 


| C. Willis, general superintendent of 


schools for Chicago, said: “Much 
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TOPS IN TOPLIGHTING 
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TAXPAYERS, STUDENTS AND FACULTY BENEFITED when Frazier & Raftery, 
Geneva (ill.) architects and engineers, specified Wascolite Skydomes for the 
new John B. Turner School in West Chicago. Skydomes enabled architects to 
plan evenly daylighted classrooms — 28’ wide x 33’ deep, thus reducing ex- 
terior wall perimeter and cutting over-all building costs. 


LOWERING OF CEILING HEIGHT to 9’ by the use of WASCOLITE SKYDOMES re- 
duced masonry costs — gave classrooms an intimate air that benefits students 
psychologically. Architects report: ‘Glare is far less than in the clerestory 
method of lighting the deep classroom.” 


CREDITS: Frazier & Raftery, Architects; Edward H. Fairbank, Partner in charge; Wm. A. 
Gavelek, Mechanical Engineer; Thomas R. Shaver, Structural Engineer; H. G. Booth, 
Superintendent of Schools; Perkins & Will, Consulting Architects; Ragnar Benson, Inc., 


General Contractor. 
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See Sweet's or write for school catalog 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTS RARELY NEEDED in corridors 
and classrooms. ‘Classroom electric lighting 
costs have been reduced approximately 60% 
over other classrooms in the school system." 


CLASSROOM AREAS farthest from windows are 
lighted by three 4’ square Skydomes. ‘Shape of 
classroom permits varied seating arrangements 
without regard to source of light.” 


_ 


NEW WASCOLITE VENTDOME, with motor-driven 
air exhaust, provides toplighting and ventilation 
through one roof opening. Ventdomes permit 
compact, economical layouts that utilize inter- 
ior areas for lavatories, corridors, cafeterias, 
utility rooms. 


Patent No. 2610593 and Patent Pending. 
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thought and attention were given to the 
planning of a questionnaire. The re- 
sults of this questionnaire have been 
summarized and interpreted. Through 
this survey the members of the Chi- 
cago region and the local P.T.A. groups 
in this city have attempted to direct 
attention, on the part of their mem- 
bership, to school facilities, each group 
focusing particular interest in local 
facilities. The result of this endeavor 
is the production of a thoughtful, in 
teresting report.” 





Psychologists Call for 
Fast Integration of Races 

New York, — Fast integration of 
schools would prevent school districts 
from finding ways around the Supreme 
Court ruling on segregation in the 
schools, stated a committee on racial 
relations at a special session held in 
conjunction with the annual meet- 
ing of the American Psychological 
Association. 

The committee's report based on 
some 81 studies in the field of race 





High school name on request 


= Hut the Bunsen Burner 


| Hlamilton. 


Hamilton again contributes to labora- 


tory learning with this remarkably modern and 


complete school installation — typical of hun- 







HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY .- 
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dreds where Hamilton planning help and fine 


equipment have worked minor miracles. 


As shown in these photos, Hamilton units have 
been redesigned with unusually clean, contem- 
porary lines. New catalogs of this fine equipment 
are yours for the asking — simply write for 


Catalog Number 215 or Number 211-R. 


Two Rivers, Wisconsin 





relations stated that the possibility of 
violence which has often been used 
as a threat to postpone or to prevent 
integration can be perpetrated by a 
small minority of frustrated individ- 
uals whose basic motivations are not 
necessarily related to race. 

Studies of violent acts in areas 
where desegregation has occurred, the 
report said, indicated that such acts 
were more likely to occur in com- 
munities in which there is a tradition 
of general lawlessness, political cor- 
ruption, and criminal contamination 
of police power. 

Various technics for evading de- 
segregation were also described, such 
as “voluntary” desegregation policies, 
gerrymandering or other manipula- 
tion of school district lines to ensure 
that schools in effect would remain 
segregated, prolonged periods of 
“public education,” and token admis- 
sion of Negroes to “desegregated” 
schools. 

An effective desegregation policy 
in the public schools, the report said, 
should include the assignment of all 
children to the available school facil- 
ities without regard to race and would 
permit only such delay as would be 
required by specific and necessary ad- 
ministrative adjustments which would 
not need to be longer than a school 
year. 


Study of Finance Needs of 
Higher Education Called For 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—A call for ac- 
tion for financing higher education has 
gone out from the American Council 
on Education. 

Whether or not Congress provides 
financial support for the state confer- 
ences on education recommended by 
the Eisenhower Administration, imme- 
diate steps need to be taken by higher 
education institutions to plan for im- 
pending increases in enrollment, ac- 
cording to Arthur S. Adams, president 
of the council. Dr. Adams estimates 
that there will be approximately 70 
per cent more young people of col- 
lege age in 1970 than today, indicating 
a probable enrollment increase any- 
where from 50 to 100 per cent. 

The council's publication points out 
that, whereas a considerable amount 
of information has been compiled re- 
garding the future needs of public 
elementary and secondary schools, no 
similar information has been assem- 
bled concerning higher education. 
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Aygicca 
DUSTLESS CHALK 


You're right when you're writ- 
ing with Hygieia, for Hygieia 
makes visibility higher. Its 
mark is clean, white and more 
legible. A dustless, noiseless 
chalk, it contains no grit, clay 
or grease. Actually preserves 
your boards and keeps them in 
fine writing condition, Erases 
easily and completely! 





HYGIEIA 
THRIFTI-PAK 


Handy and personal! 
Thrifti-Pak comes in a 
specially constructed 
carton containing four 
seporate quorter gross 
cardboord boxes. Toi 
lor-made to fit your 
desk drawer! 


CHALKBOARD CLEANER 


Messy boord washing 
is a task of the past! 
Teachers favor Hygieia 
Chalkboard Cleaner; it 
saves precious time 
and effort. The latex 
side erases chalk 
moarks—the leather side 
thoroughly cleans the 
board 


SPECIFY 

HYGIEIA 

—THE UNIVERSAL FAVORITE OF 
SCHOOLS EVERYWHERE 


Write for free ciroular ‘‘Now Color Comes 
to the Chaikboard.”” Dept. NS-48. 


American Crayon 


| 
| 
| 
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P.T.A. President Reports 
Friendliness Abroad Toward U.S. 

CHICAGO,—Foreign educators are 
friendly to the United States, says Mrs. 
Newton P. Leonard, president of the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. “Educational leaders through- 
out the world are currently showing 
less suspicion and hostility toward the 
American people and the American 
form of democracy than at any other 
time since the end of World War II.” 

The change, Mrs. Leonard said, 
might be attributed to a growing 
awareness on the part of educators 
throughout the non-Communist world 
that there is a need for better under- 
standing of the United States if all are 
to survive the threat of Communist 
aggression. Social barriers among 
teachers, she continued, are not as 
strong as they are among some groups; 
exchange teachers and others may be 
helping to break the barriers down. 

For the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency, was discussed at the 
conference, one possible solution was 
said to be smaller classes, which 
would permit a closer relationship to 
develop between pupil and teacher. 
Norway, for example, has been carry- 
ing out a nationwide building program 
for schools containing not more than 
20 rooms, each room holding a max- 
imum of 30 pupils. The United States 
could well follow Norway's lead by 
building more with fewer 
pupils per classroom, concluded Mrs, 
Leonard. 


which 


schools 


Kansas Race Integration 
Takes Place Quietly 

TOPEKA, KAN.—lIntegration plans 
in seven of the 10 major cities in 
Kansas that have maintained separate 
schools are progressing smoothly and 
without friction, newspaper reports 
state 

Nearly all of the elementary schools 
in Topeka (only elementary schools 
were segregated) are now integrated. 
Wendell Godwin, superintendent at 
Topeka, asserted that cooperation has 
been perfect and that he does not know 
of a single unpleasant incident. 

In both Atchison and Lawrence, a 
Negro teacher been hired for 
schools that were previously all white. 
Kansas City, Kan., the only city to 
maintain segregated high schools as 
well as grade schools, is effecting in- 
tegration as fast as classroom space 


will permit 


has 





A Complete 
Line of 
MODERN BUSINESS 
TRAINING DESKS 


Dual Purpose Typing Desk No. 23000. Used 
for typing, bookkeeping, accounting, shorthand 
and general business training. Saves the con- 
struction cost of at least one classroom! 





Both adjustable and stati y typing desks are 
available. Wood construction absorbs machine 
vibration. 


Art Desk No. 23540 is a favorite everywhere. 
Automatic mechanism lowers top gradually and 


in a quiet manner. 





Economy Typing Desk No. 23500 has rugged 
construction features, modern styling and life- 
time rigidity. 


Also manufacturers of bookkeeping desks 
and comptometer desks. 


Write for free catalog 


DESKS of AMERICA, INC. 


BRIDGEPORT 6, CONN. 
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CECO PRODUCTS USED 


Open-Web Stee! Joists 

Stee! Roof Deck 

Reinforcing Bars and Welded Wire Fabric 
Meyer Steelform Service 

Steel Architectural Projected Windows 
Metal Lathing Products 





In construction products 
Ceco ENGINEERING 


makes the big difference 





Bryant Trewyn Junior High School, Peoria, [1/ 
» Haniilion’B. Dox, Architec! 
"George O. Johnson Company, Contractor 


smeet a school building budget 


Ceco products... 


,saved 30% in concrete 
oolidion $ 


saved 30% in deadload 


saved 30% in roof costs 


When a school building budget de- 
mands costs be cut to the bone, savings 
must be made from the ground up. And 
that is what Architect Hamilton B. Dox 
did with the Bryant Trewyn School. 
First there was the matter of basic 
structural methods. The architect and 
contractor brought Ceco into the 
planning—and together worked out the 
most efficient ways to frame the floors 
and roofs. 

Ceco Steel Joists, chosen for classroom 
areas... saved 30% in concrete com- 


pared to heavy concrete framing— 


Ceco-Meyer Concrete Joist Construc- 
tion, selected for the gymnasium area 

provided rigidity—fire safety—speed 

efficient design to reduce deadioad.. 

offered equally important savings. Then 
decking got the critical eye. When pre- 
cast concrete design was compared 
with Ceco Steel Roof Deck, a saving of 
30% in cost was chalked up for the Ceco 
method. Standard Ceco Architectural 
Projected Windows were chosen to 
eliminate the extra cost of special fabri- 
cating. Ceco Service met the construc- 


tion schedule to the day-—another 


CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Offices, warehouses and fabricating plants in principalcities saved 30% in deadload—saved two example of saving through 
tices, shouses and fabricating plants rINCIpé 4 Ss 


General Offices, 5601 W. 26th Street, Chicago 50, Illinois months’ erection time. planning (gaso ) 
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“Can Schools Improve Local Economy” Subject 
of National Survey to Be Conducted by A.P.S.S. 


New York.—To see if people “earn 
more by learning more,” a nationwide 
organization of public school systems 
will begin a survey this fall to see how 
education can improve the economy of 
local communities. 

The Associated Public School Sys 
tems, which will conduct the survey, is 
a research affiliate of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Delegates at the 2 


association's annual meeting set out an 
eight-point program for the study: 

|, A nationwide search will be made 
for good practices used by schools in 
directing the educational program for 
the improvement of community wealth, 
and these practices will be made avail- 
able to member school systems through- 
out the country 
Leadership teams will be used in 


Woodland Avenue School, 
Long Island, New York 
equipped with 

Master No. 1525 padlocks. 
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Master ~ 
COMBINATION PADLOCKS 


purnstt Low cost _ 
STAINLESS Steg, 


CASE CONSTRUCTION 
COON 


Master Combination Padlocks give 
you 2-way budget relief —low initial 
cost and long-lasting, trouble-free 
service! Double wall construction 
.. + hardened steel locking latch... 
automatic re-locking mechanism . . . 
MASTER No. 1525 
KEY CONTROLLED 
Two Year Guarantee 


and other security features. One 
school-owned control key opens all 
locks. 


@ 
Master Padlocks 


N AMERICA 


Builders of the World Famous 
Master Laminated Padlocks 


MASTER NO. 1500 


Same design and 
construction as No 
1525 . but with. 
ov! key control 


Master Jock Company. Milwaukee 45, Wis. 
World s Leading Padlock Manufacturers 


individual communities to determine 
local action. These teams are to be 
made up of school personnel and repre- 
sentatives of business, labor and in- 
dustry. 

3. Benefits of the American eco- 
nomic system will be studied. 

1. Resources and know-how of tech- 
nical training institutions will be used 
in teaching methods. 

5. Business-industrial education days 
in local communities will be pro- 
moted to develop an awareness of the 
interdependence of these groups. 

6. A national resource center will be 
set up at the association's headquarters 
in New York which will publish infor- 
mation and reports on the program. 

7. Consultations with business, in- 
dustry and labor leaders and with citi- 
zens will be held co determine what 
each school can do to direct its educa- 
tional programs to the needs of indi- 
vidual communities. 

8. Pilot studies will be conducted 
and workshops will be organized to de- 
velop teaching practices which have 
proved effective in improving the eco- 
nomic well-being of communities. 


Crossing Guards Take Over 

for New York City Police 

“New YorK.—A new person stands 
at the busy intersections near schools 
throughout the city to help children 
across the street—the school crossing 
guard. Both men and women, 7! 
strong, they form a part of the traffic 
control system in areas around schools. 
As a part of the police force, they wear 
blue uniforms and white belts and 


baldrics. 


Study Shows D. O. Students 
in Jobs for Which They Trained 
RALEIGH, N.C.—A four-year follow 
up study on the employment status of 
students who have completed training 
in North Carolina's diversified occupa- 
tions program shows that 78.6 per cent 
of the 1178 graduates who are now 
employable are presently employed in 
the occupation for which they were 
trained or a related occupation. 
Students included in the study had 
received training in 173 different occu- 
pations. Among the occupations which 
showed a retention of 50 per cent or 
more were machinist, office worker, 
stock control worker, worker in diete- 
tics, textile worker, carpenter, printer, 
aircraft and auto mechanic, floral de- 
signer, and nurse's aide. 
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READY ... THE COMPLETE 
NEW LINE OF NATIONAL’S 


FOLDING TABLES 


Note These Features: 
Seamless steel tubular legs, 1% in. O.D. 


Legs double-braced, welded to | in. pivot 
bar. 


One-piece channel frame with snag-free 


corners. 


Flush underside sealed with plastic backing 
sheet—sanitary, vermin-proof. 


Wynene Sockettes on legs prevent marring 


floors. 


All metal parts in baked beige enamel! 





Surfaced with 


NEVAMAR 


or Masonite and Plywood Tops | 





Here are folding tables that have been designed with entirely 
new, distinctive features. They’re heavier, sturdier . . 
built fot maximum strength and rigidity. They provide for 
ease of handling, convenient stacking and comfortable 
seating. Unusually simple to operate, they can be quickly 
set up and taken down by one person. Legs lock auto- 
matically .. . can’t fold accidentally. Special locking arrange- 
ment prevents sliding when stacked. And they’re made with 
perfectly balanced, Nevamar surfaced Natcolite tops . . 
or with Masonite and plywood tops, and all with Wynene 
shockproof edges. Sizes for every purpose. 


Write for complete information 


NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY 


Div. of National Store Fixture Co., Inc. 
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ODENTON, MARYLAND 





Talk about accuracy! Edwards Synchro- 
matic Clock and Program Control gives 
it to you. And dependability with it! 


The Edwards System operates on the 
always accurate alternating current of the 
central power station, Instantaneous stop- 
ping and starting eliminates “scattering” 

all clocks are accurate to within 1/60th 
of a second! No master clock needed, No 
pendulums, rectifiers, condensers or radio 
tubes to “blow” and give trouble, In case 


_" 


of power failure or stoppage each clock 
can be operated at ten times its normal 
speed until exact time is restored. 


You can be sure when you specify Edwards. 
Our leadership in the electrical timing 
field assures your client of maximum sat- 
isfaction and service . protects your 
reputation as an architect. For further 
information write for Bulletin “CL”. 
Edwards Company, Inc., Dept. NS-1, 
Norwalk, Conn. 


See “Sweet's” Architectural File for Complete Catalogs of 
Edwards Signaling Equipment 


il WARDS Synchromatic Clock Systems 


for SCHOOLS + HOSPITALS « OFFICES « INDUSTRY! 


’ 
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New F.C.C. Chairman 
“Disappointed” in Educators 

New YorK.—Facilities for educa- 
tional television have been provided 
and it is up to educators to use them, 
Frank C. McConnaughey, new chair- 
man of the Federal Communications 
Commission, told a recent meeting of 
the National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters. 

Mr. McConnaughey expressed dis- 
appointment over the fact that more 
of the 242 television channels allocated 
for educational stations had not been 
put to use. At present, he said, there 
are seven educational stations on the 
air, compared to 160 commercial out- 
lets. 

The F.C.C. chairman suggested that 
educators might make greater use of 
current commercial facilities. “If an 
educational presentation is made attrac- 
tive enough to invite popular interest, it 
can usually find some place on the 
program of a local station. Educators 
should study programming and find 
out how to make programs interesting 
outside the classroom.” 

Frieda Hennock, a member of the 
F.C.C., rose to answer Mr. McCon- 
naughey’s criticism. His statement was 
amazing, she said, and she pointed out 
there were 1400 unused commercial 
channels. Educators, she continued, 
were doing everything in their power 
to put into use the noncommercial 
channels available to them. Lack of 
funds and equipment were slowing 
down development. Educational TV, 
Miss Hennock asserted, is the most 
dynamic movement in the ,history of 
education but taking full advantage 
of it takes time, money and patience. 


A-V Groups Coordinate 
Convention Plans 

Los ANGELES.—Audio-visual educa- 
tors from many parts of the United 
States will be meeting here in April 
1955. Three A-V conferences have 
been scheduled to meet at about the 
same time in order to facilitate attend- 
ance at the various meetings. 

The national convention of the De- 
partment of Audio-Visual Instruction 
of the National Education Association 
will be held April 18 to 22. J. J. Me- 
Pherson, D.A.V.I. executive secretary, 
announced. The California Audio- 
Visual Education Association will hold 
its annual conference in conjunction 
with the D.A.V.I. convention. The 
National Audio-Visual Association's 
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western conference will probably take 
place immediately before or after the 
D.A.V.L. convention, announced Don 
White, executive vice president of 


N.A.V.A. 


Of Mentally Retarded, Only 
15 per Cent in Classrooms 

New YorK.—A few communities 
are providing special facilities for 
some of the 700,000 mentally retarded 
pupils who will not be attending 
regular classes this year, Dr. Howard 
A. Rusk stated recently in the New 
York Times, Of these many children, 
said Dr. Rusk, only 15 per cent will 
have the opportunity to attend special 
classes in either state or private insti- 
tutions. Detroit, Houston, Cincinnati 
and New York are cities providing 
appropriate facilities for such children. 

The approach to the problem until 
recent years, Dr. Rusk declared, has 
been to place the dependent children 
(those who could not care for them- 
selves at all) and the semidependent 
children (those who were capable of 
limited self-care) in institutions and 
to ignore all the rest—children who 
could achieve limited independence 
with special services, Whenever pos- 
sible, said Dr. Rusk, children were 
placed in either state or private insti- 
tutions where they received an educa- 
tional program consisting of normal 
subject matter brought down to their 
mental level. 

Studies of the problem have shown 
that retardation affects 3 per cent 
of the population and the families 
and communities of the affected chil- 
dren as well, 

Some advances have been made in 
the development of educational pro- 
grams outside of institutions for such 
children. Some states provide home 
instruction for preschool children and 
their parents. 

One of the most promising of the 
new developments, Dr. Rusk reported, 
has been the establishment of 500 
public and 250  parent-sponsored 
private day classes for children in the 
semidependent group, members of 
which have previously been excluded 
from public schools. The National 
Association for Retarded Children, 
formed in 1950 by a number of par- 
ent groups, has been influential in 
increasing facilities of all kinds for 
these children and in serving as a 
national clearinghouse for informa- 
tion on mental retardation. 
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America’s schools run more smoothly 
. . » America’s school children are 
better protected thanks to Edwards. 


Edwards clock and program systems 
provide an accurate, simple and flexible 
means of programming activities of 
large groups in schools, institutions, 
offices and industrial plants. A program 
instrument is used having as many cir- 
cuits as there are different programs. 
Standard sizes contain |, 2, 4, or 6 
circuits, Signals may be sounded any 
minute, 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, 
With a signal control panel it is 
possible to change program or signal 
schedule in any room or location to 
another program without disturbing 
the overall program setting or wiring. 
The Edwards program instrument is 
powered by the same heavy duty Tele- 
chron motored movement used in the 
clock systems. 


TRIM, MODERN, EFFICIENT: 


Edwards Fire Alarm Systems are 
chosen by leading architects to protect 
America’s schools, hospitals and im- 
portant buildings. Write for Bulletin 
on Fire Alarm Systems. 





HAIRPINLINE COLD CAT OOS | 


LOW BRIGHTNESS — LONG LIFE. 


Cold Cathode is designed to outlast all other lamps 5 to 1. 
. low-brightness lamp eliminates louvers. 

Eliminates vacuum-cleaner cleaning of fixtures 

Eliminates scrubbing of louvers. 
. Eliminates continuous lamp changing. 

Three-year unconditional lamp guarantee against burnouts. 

SEND FOR FREE COPY OF OUR BOOKLET 

FACTS ABOUT COLD CATHODE FOR SCHOOL LIGHTING 


ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING COMPANY 


2347 E. NINE MILE ROAD, HAZEL PARK, MICHIGAN 


aGe FENCE “i 


© AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE . 


Page Chain Link Fence, pioneered by Page and made only 
by Page, is quality controlled from raw metal to erected fence. 
Whether you choose heavily-galvanized Copper Bearing 
Steel, or long-lasting Stainless Steel, or corrosion-resisting 
Aluminum, you'll have a rugged fence on sturdy metal posts 
deep-set in concrete. Choose any one of 8 basic styles, varied 
by heights, types of gates, posts and top rails. And to be sure 
of reliable workmanship your fence will be expertly erected 
by a specially trained firm. For helpful Page data and name 
of member nearest you. 


Wrllle to PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION in Monessen, Pa., 
Atlanta, Bridgeport, Chicago, Denver, Datroit, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, 
New York or San Francisco. 
PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION OF AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 
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Exhibits Were Edible 
at School Lunch Workshop 

KEENE, N.H. — Meals replaced 
several exhibits at the school lunch 
workshop here this fall. In lieu of 
posters or similar exhibits, food con- 
cerns provided food for meals that 
were prepared by the cafeteria staff of 
Keene Teachers College. 

The more than 150 food service 
workers attending also watched demon- 
strations of cookery. 

In talks about purchasing practices, 
they were told both to plan school 
menus and to order staples and non- 
perishables by the month. 

Storage space for such large sup- 
plies of food products should be (1) 
well ventilated, (2) cool and dry with 
proper insulation if near the furnace, 
(3) controlled for rodents and in- 
sects, and (4) clean, orderly and well 
managed, according to Paul Farnum, 
chief of the division of administra- 
tion for the New Hampshire State 
Department of Education. 

The workshop, the eighth to be 
sponsored by the state department, 
was directed by Ruth M. Cutter, state 
director of school lunches. 


Ford Foundation Grants 
in 1953 Totaled $60,555,705 

NEw YORK.—The Ford Foundation's 
gifts during 1953 totaled $60,555,705. 
A report, signed by H. Rowan Gaither 
Jr., president of the foundation, also 
revealed that grants exceeding $20,- 
000,000 have been made for the sup- 
port of education within the United 
States. Mr. Gaither added that an addi- 
tional $16,000,000 was spent in “efforts 
to strengthen democratic processes and 
institutions.” 

The whole of the foundation's 
contributions from 1951 to 1953 to 
institutions in the United States, to 
American institutions abroad, and to 
foreign institutions totaled $119,000,- 
000. 


Euclid Teachers Unite 
on Loyalty Statement 

EUCLID, OH10.— "Faith in our youth, 
our system of education, and our sys- 
tem of government” is the basis of 
sound education for youth, asserted 
teachers here. 

Members of the teachers association 
in Euclid have pledged themselves to a 
statement of faith in the principles of 
democratic education, “This We Be- 
lieve,” which has become part of their 
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“‘Strange 


the world 
about me 


The language, music and songs of another country gain 
new and forceful meaning when actually heard. 
Through the use of an RCA Sound System, teachers are 
able to make use of exciting new techniques... 
they command greater interest with more effective 
results. Learn now how your school can have an 
RCA Sound System, custom designed, using the 
finest equipment made, to fit your 
school’s needs—and budget. 


For paging individuals, for general announcements, 
or for fire drills and other emergencies, 


RCA Sound Systems are swift, sure, effective. 


® 


RCA Sound Systems provide for 
instantaneous communication between 


classrooms, auditorium or athletic field. 


SEE your local RCA Sound 
Products Distributor for information 
—or write for Bulletin 2R8348 Rev, 


SOUND PRODUCTS 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DIVISION, CAMDEN, N. J. 
In Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 
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iMustrated at left is 
MOORE Style A44, 
shown in Koda- 
chrome in the new 
MOORE catalog. 
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.» + BY MOORE 


Little girls and big girls . . . in elemen 
tary, high schools and colleges the 
country over... look their best and do 
their best in MOORE Gymwear. 


That's because MOORE Gymwear doesn't 
look like the so-called gymsuit at all. 
MOORE's have functional styling 

designed practically for vigorous exer- 
cise and training. Your girls will bene- 
fit most from your program when they 
know they are at their active and still 
attractive best. And they'll be more eas- 
ily group-controlled and group-spirited, 


Budget-priced, Sanforized and built for 
years of satisfaction in action, MOORE 
Gymwear is available in all styles: 
Tunics, Tumblers, 1-Piecers, Shorts and 
Shirts 


Write for samples, Ask for color cata 


log TS. 


nearest office and ware 
York or Los 


Contact your 
house in Chicago, Neu 
Angeles, 


E.R.MOORE CO. 


932 W. Dakin St., Chicago 13, ill 
25.34 Jackson Ave., Long Island City |, N. Y 
1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 57, Calif 
Also makers of Caps and Gowns 

Choral Gowns 
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record as teachers at Euclid. The idea | 


originated among members of the asso- 
ciation’s ethics committee. 


Educational TV Station 


| to Start in Chicago in Spring 
CHICAGO. — Educational television | 


expects to get started here with the 
operation of the new station, WTTW, 
on channel 11. Operation is to start 


next spring, announced John W. Tay- | 


lor, executive director of the station. 
Mr. Taylor was formerly deputy di- 
rector-general of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization. 

When St. Louis opened station 
KETC, channel 9, the total of TV 
stations for educational purposes 
throughout the nation reached eight. 


National investments in educational | 


television in the last two years have 


| ons | 
| amounted to $25 million, reports the 

Joint Committee on Educational Tele- | 
Support has come from legis- | 


vision, 
latures and governmental agencies, $5 
million; from school budgets, $2 mil- 


lion; cash and equipment from radio | 


broadcasters, $4.5 million; foundations, 


$10 million, and business interests, $4 | 


million. 


Study Finds 400 Student 
High School Most Economical 


BLOOMINGTON, IND. —The Uni- 
versity of Indiana has found that 400 
student high schools in Indiana are 
more economical than any other size. 

When a high school has fewer than 
400 students it is economically inefh- 
cient and offers fewer courses and 
services than does a larger school, a 
study has shown. High schools with 


| more than 400 enrollment show little 
| decrease in expenditure per student 


but offer more courses and services. 

The median high school in Indiana 
in 1952-53 enrolled 112 students and 
employed from seven to 10 teachers, 


| including the principal, the univer- | 


sity’s report stated. Many of these 
schools are in obsolete buildings and 


have few instructional aids, a library | 
| in name only, and limited equipment. 


| Roy E. Larsen Receives 


Annual P.E.A. Award 


New YorkK.—Roy E. Larsen, chair- 
man of the National Citizens Com- 


mission for the Public Schools, was | 


awarded the 1954 Public Education 
Association Award for his distinguished 
service to public education throughout 
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TROPHIES @ EXHIBITS 
DISPLAYS @ BULLETINS 
G&G DIRECTORIES 


By When remodeling or building, be 
sure to specify Poblocki display 
ay, cases. They are specially designed 
to fit any installation whether sur- 
face or recessed, indoor or outdoor. 
om Four types are available of extruded 
alumilited aluminum, stainless steel! or 
te; bronze in any design with or without 
ty engineered illumination. 
We invite you to write for any infor 
= mation desired. 
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Can film strips be used to teach 
teachers ? 
What is the cost of educating a 


school administrator? 


How do superintendents feel 
about federal aid for school 


construction 7 


What is good bidding proce- 


dure? 


Look to the February issue 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 


919 No. Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Now! ... one perfect answer to almost 





every floor problem . 


. . on, above or below grade 


GOLD SEAL VINYLBEST TILE 


Goes anywhere! The closest thing to all-purpose tile, 
Vinylbest goes on, above or below grade . . . over concrete 


or wood... with or without radiant heat. 


Moisture-resistant! Viny!best tile is as damp-proof as 
asphalt tile . . . as well as flexible, resilient, comfortable, 
grease-resistant, beautiful and long-wearing! 

Grease-resistant! Vinylbest tile has the acid-and-alkali- 
resistance of true vinyl... is actually more grease-resistant 
than so-called “grease-proof” tile. That's why it’s a perfect 
flooring for restaurants, kitchens, cafeterias. 


For home or business... 
you get the finest choice of allin... 


RANCHTILE® LINOLEUM LINOLEUM, VINYL, VINYLBEST 
CONGOWALL ® ENAMEL-SURFACE WALL COV 


INLAID LINOLEUM 
RUBBER, CORK AND ASPHALT TILES 
ERINGS + VINYLFLOR - VINYLTOP 
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Economical! Vinylbest tile has the important, cost-cutting 
features of linoleum tile: ease of maintenance, long wear! 
Color-rich! Vinylbest has the luxurious, clear, true color 
characteristics of rubber tile plus an exclusive foam 
marbleization, 

Specifications: Install on, above or below grade. . . over 
concrete or wood... with or without radiant heat. 9” x 9” 
tiles. 14 patterns in 1/16” gauge. 13 patterns in '*«” gauge. 


For complete information write 
Architects’ Service Dept. 
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| NEW! | Welch 
Rol-a-lab 


COMPLETE 
OUTFIT 


for the 
teaching of 
beginning science 
embraces 
138 procedures 
in 30 basic 
experiments. 


Cia the field of Elementary olinds 


SOLVES 
Storage problems 
for apparatus 








* 
PROVIDES 


a practical method 
of teaching 
science in 
crowded schools 


Packages of 
“expendables”’ 
chemicals, glassware, etc., 
are available to refill 

table and cabinet 


%& MOVABLE DEMONSTRATION TABLE % LARGE STORAGE CABINET & 
%& EXPERIMENTS OUTLINED STEP BY STEP IN FULLY ILLUSTRATED MANUAL *& 


Designed with the teacher in mind, Illustrations show how to set up each 
experiment and set of study questions. Will increase student interest, by 
pointing out practical applications and filling in where an approximate 
experiment is not practicable. 
No, 7600. Rol-a-Lab complete, with Movable Table, Storage Cabinet, 
and all supplies and Apparatus except a microscope $600.00 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR TO 


W. M. WELCH SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
DIVISION OF W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1880 
1515 Sedgwick Street, Dept. NS, Chicago 10, Illinois, U. S. A. 
Manufacturers of Scientific Instruments and Laboratory Apparatus 
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the country. The presentation was 
made by Samuel M. Brownell, U/S. 
commissioner of education, at the 
association's annual dinner held here 
recently. Mr. Larsen has been active in 
the citizens commission from its be- 
ginnings. 





ABOUT PEOPLE 


APPOINTED ... 

James H. Williams, deputy superin 
tendent at Richmond, Calif., to su 
perintendency at Glendale, Calif., 
succeeding Normal C. Hayhurst, who 
has retired after serving the Glendale 
Unified School District for 37 years. 

Paul R. Getts, supervising principal 
at Brokenstraw Valley Joint Schools, 
Youngsville, Pa., to supervising princi 
pal at Clarion, Pa. 

Hessel Shotwell, principal of the 
high school at Manton, Mich., to su- 
perintendency there. 

Walter A. Miller Jr., superintendent 
at Dunellen, N.J., to superintendency 
at North Bergen, N.J., succeeding the 
late Robert W. Madden. 

Henry L. Rupp, principal of Lower 
Paxton Township High School, Har- 
risburg, Pa., to supervising principal at 
Jersey Shore, Pa. 

Sherman Martin, teacher in the high 
school at Gaylord, Mich., to superin- 
tendency at Otsego, Mich. 

H. D. Hall of Southern Pines, N.C., 
to superintendency at Wendell, N.C., 
succeeding E. T. Boyette. 

William R. Opitz to superintend- 
ency at Encampment, Wyo., succeed- 
ing Glendon P. Nimnicht. 

Beeman Justice, superintendent for 
Nacogdoches County, Nacogdoches, 
Tex., to superintendency at Douglass, 
Tex. Mrs, Justice will complete her 
husband’s unexpired term in the county 
position, 

James H. Maxwell, principal at 
Grafton, N.D., to  superintendency 
there. 

Claude Lamar Purcell, director of 
the division of administration, state 
department of education, Georgia, to 
assistant superintendency for the state 
of Georgia, succeeding J. I. Allman, 
who has retired. 

William Jakad to superintendency 
for Cheboygan County, Cheboygan, 
Mich., succeeding William Eng, now 
superintendent for Midland County, 
Midland, Mich. 
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WINDOWS 





Your school board can profit by the experience of other boards that have 

earned the gratitude of the communities they serve by providing Auto-Lok 

windows to create beautiful modern schools and give greater comfort, operating LUDMAN AUTO-LOK 
ease, and reduced maintenance costs through the use of Auto-Lok windows. CONTROL BAR WINDOW 


Auto-Lok windows are engineered to provide schools with every important ~----~-~-—------------------- 
quality required for this special use. Countless successful school installations, Ludman Corporation 

continuing work with the architects of hundreds of America’s most modern schools, | North Miami, Fla. 

and the specialized skills gained through designing and producing windows for 
outstanding public buildings . . . . all contribute to Ludman’s leadership in school 
window installations. 


Please send me full information on Auto- 
Lok windows for modern schools. 


The coupon will bring you, in full detail, the information you need to look ahead =; Name.........s+ee005 Tide co vssteenl 
in your selection of school windows. To learn why Auto-Lok windows meet the 

ten most important requirements that experts* agree are really important in a | Street... - see eeeeeeeees 1 
window .... to learn how Auto-Lok windows insure healthful fresh air, even 
when it’s raining .... to learn of such savings as reduced fuel costs .... to learn 
how you save with windows that are washed from the inside .... send the ‘~----- rrr mre n mmr 
coupon today. *Geoffrey Baker and Bruno Funaro 


THROUGH EXPERIENCE, LEADERS IN SCHOOL WINDOWS.... in “Windows in Modern Architecture” 


eee ew ee ePIUCe eee rere eeneee 


LUDMAN LEADS 


L UDM AWN Cpyoralinne MN ELA THE WORLD IN 


WINDOW ENGINEERING 
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Earle A. McKeen, principal of the 


junior high school, Waterville, Me., 
to superintendency of Union 52, Wins 
low, Me., succeeding Carl Lord, who 
has retired, 

Harold Kaiser to assistant superin 
tendent in charge of educational ad 
ministration, Gary, Ind, 

Blaine V. Campbell to superintend- 
ency at Guernsey, Wyo., succeeding 
Myron Anderson. 

Robert C. Gaard, former principal 


at Waverly, lowa, to superintendent for 


Bremer County, Waverly, succeeding 
Mildred Smith, who has retired after 
serving as county superintendent for 
24 years. 

Rankin Robertson to superintend- 
ency at Hallettsville, Tex. 

T. W. Horn to superintendency at 
Ten Sleep, Wyo., succeeding F. J. 
Balliet. 

Adrian Dickson, principal at Junc- 
tion City, Ore., to superintendent 
principal of the elementary district, 
Stayton, Ore. 


(sts, Stride 


PLASTIC FLOOR FINISH 


Here's good news for you, if you want 
attractive floors... and, at a savings 
in maintenance costs. 


New STRIDE will not scuff under 
heavy foot traffic... needs no buffing 
... Offers proven slip-resistance... is 
water-resistant, yet can be easily re- 


moved! 


INCORPORATED 


49603 MANCHESTER AVE 
S$’ LOUIS 10 missouat 








A. G, Callahan, principal at Carlisle, 
Ind., to superintendency there for the 
present year, succeeding H. W. Gross, 
superintendent since 1941, who has 
resigned, 

L. A. Fritts Jr., principal at Sebas- 
tian, Tex., to superintendency there. 

Hamilton S$. Giberson to superin- 
tendency for Union 106, Calais, Me., 
succeeding Edward W. Hincks, who 
has retired, 

John Tascano to superintendency at 
Hawk Springs, Wyo., succeeding Har- 
old L. Dickau. 

A. E. Holcombe, superintendent at 
Cedarville, Ark., to superintendency at 
Scranton, Ark. 

Rita Simmons to superintendency 
for Wheeler County, Fossil, Ore., suc 
ceeding Dee McLin. 

Arnold W. Salisbury, principal of 
the high school at Galesburg, Ill., to 
superintendency there. 

Amy Hammers, who had retired as 
superintendent for Mills County, Glen 
wood, Iowa, July 31, has returned to 
her position as superintendent there. 

Vernon Kruse to superintendency 
for Marshall County, Marshalltown, 
lowa. 

Herbert Armstrong, former superin 
tendent at North Bend, Ore., to super 
intendency of Beaverton Union High 
School, Beaverton, Ore. He is suc- _ 
ceeded at North Bend by Henry Hart- 
ley. 

Rex C. Cadwallader to superintend- 
ency at Saratoga, Wyo., succeeding 
Vern L. Newman. 

Peter Stielstra, 
Pentwater, Mich., to superintendency at 
Mattawan, Mich., succeeding James L. 
Borough, who has been appointed con- 
sultant in the finance division of 
Michigan's state department of public 


superintendent at 


instruction, 

John J. Houston, principal of Rolf 
Motz School, Falmouth, Me., to super- 
intendency for Union 114, Island Falls, 
Me., succeeding Laurence Bagley. 

Stephen R. Franko to superintendent 
principal at Mount Vernon, Ore. 

Charles Evans Davis, president of 
Rio Grande College, Rio Grande, Ohio, 
to superintendency for Henrico County, 
Henrico, Va., succeeding Clyde K. Hol- 
singer, who has retired. 

Robert A. Flood, superintendent at 
Haddon Heights, N.J., to superintend 
ency at Nutley, N.J. 

David L. Moorhead, assistant super- 
intendent for Boone County, Boone, 
Iowa, to superintendency for Mahaska 
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IN THE LOBBY and corridor junctions, attractive patterns of Day-Brite 
glass enclosed troffers and troffer accent units combine cool fluorescent 
light and the warmth of incandescent illumination. Strip lighting units using 
low-brightness fluorescent lamps keep the corridors and stairways well 
lighted and safe. 


ALL-METAL LUVEX® fixtures were chosen to light the library, the 
classrooms, the cafeteria and the administrative offices. These graceful 
Slimline fixtures, proved in hundreds of school installations, have an 83% 
efficiency rating, exceptionally high for a louvered fixture. Also important, 
LUVEX is moderate in cost. 


St. Paul school compares many makes — 
chooses nine different Day-Brite lighting fixtures 


From its handsome main entrance, 
where Day-Brite DERBY DOWN- 
LIGHTS are recessed into the canopy, 
South St. Paul Junior High school is a 
model of good school lighting clear 
through to the Day-Brite EXIT SIGNS 
that mark every fire exit. 


The school’s lighting is built around the 
famous LUVEX® school lighting fixture. 
Supplementing the LUVEX are eight 
other Day-Brite fixtures—the PLEXO- 
LINE®, DAY-LINE® industrials, glass 
enclosed troffers, troffer accent units, the 
PBM®, EXIT SIGNS, strip lighting 


YOUR LOCAL ELECTRICAL 


units, DERBY DOWNLIGHTS ~ each 
filling a specific lighting need. 

Here is a perfect example of the wide 
range of lighting problems you face in 
your highly specialized field ~—and of 
Day-Brite’s ability to solve each of them 
most economically and efficiently. 

For it’s important to remember that 
Day-Brite was chosen only after direct 
comparison with other makes. 

We urge you to protect your school 
lighting investment the same way. Look 
at Day-Brite... feel the difference.., 
before you buy! 


CONTRACTOR 


DECIDEDLY BETTER 


ON Ad dag = 


Lighting VIALE, 


A TYPICAL LUVEX® LIGHTED CLASSROOM ot South St. Paul 
High School. Here in the classroom, adequate levels of comfortable, glare- 
free light are urgently needed to protect young eyes at work. A properly 
planned LUVEX installation eliminates eyestrain, stimulates the child's ability 


to concentrate and learn. 


YOUR SCHOOL LIGHTING PROBLEMS are of interest to us. 
We'll be glad to hear from you and help you any way we can. Informative 
literature is available without cost or obligation. Write Day-Brite Lighting, 
Inc., 5451 Bulwer Avenue, St. Lovis 7, Missouri. in Canada: Amalgamated 
Electric Corp., Ltd., Toronto 6, Ontario. 
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why more 
school administrators 


and architects 


are specifying... 


coated FIBERGLAS drapery and curtain fabrics 


Stage Curtains, Window Drapes and A-V Room-Darkening Curtains made of richly- 
satterned, colorful DURA-DECOR Fabrics are fire-resistant forever. Even the surface of 
DURA-DECOR will not catch a coating of flammable dust and lint as do fuzzy, conventional 
fabrics. 

Just see what this means: DURA-DECOR Fabrics never have to be taken down and flame- 
proofed, Their permanent fire-safety takes out the guess-work, saves maintenance time 


and treatment costs again and again. a ‘ 
DURA-DECOR Window Drapes and Stage Curtains avoid the nuisance of lining cloths, 
ore easily cleaned by light, infrequent dusting and if soiling is really a problem, soap and 


water will do the job. . 
The makers of DURA-DECOR know that school installations are subject to hard wear. 


So these sturdy fabrics are made to withstand abuse. Sunlight will not fade them. Radiator 


and solar heat will not crack them. 
Dimensionally stable DURA-DECOR Drapes and Curtains will not sag or bag... and 


are proof against mildew or rot. 


gee 


W 
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DURACOTE CORPORATION 

Ravenna, Ohio 

Please send me information on and actual installation photo- 

graphs of items checked below: 

["] DURA-DECOR Stage Curtains [_] Window Drapes 

[_] DURA-DECOR A-V Room-Darkening Curtains 

[_] | would also like the name and address of the nearest 
DURA-DECOR Approved Major Decorating Studio 


Dept. 792 


— oe eo oe oe oe oe oe oe et oe 


Name 


CORPORATION 
RAVENNA... OHIO 


Title 
Organization 


City 


| 


| 
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County, Oskaloosa, lowa, succeeding 
the late C. B. Ahrenholtz. 

Weldon Skinner to superintendency 
at O'Donnell, Tex. 

Alonzo Monday Jr. to superintend- 
ency for Grayson County, Independ- 
ence, Va. 

Vernon R. Leverett, teacher at Mun- 
day, Tex., to superintendency at Old 
Glory, Tex. 

Bruce K. Nelson, assistant super- 
intendent at Lorain, Ohio, to super 
intendency of Lincoln 
district, Ypsilanti, Mich., succeeding 
Ben H. VandenBelt, superintendent for 
the last 14 years, who has resigned. 

William Carroll to superintendency 
of elementary schools at Gillette, Wyo., 
succeeding Lester O. Brewer. 

Caffey Welch, coach at Sweetwater, 
Tex., to superintendency for Nolan 
County, Sweetwater, succeeding Rea 
C. Dill. 

M. B. Garrett, superintendent at Run 
nelstown, Miss., to superintendency at 
Harrisville, Miss. succeeding J. D. 
Dumas, now superintendent at Bogue 
Chitto, Miss, 

Woodrow Mercier, former supervis- 
ing principal at Rumford, Me., to su 
perintendency for Union 27, Dixfield, 
Me, 

Mervin Bauer to superintendency at 
Dubois, Wyo., succeeding Carl Rapp, 
now superintendent at Hillsdale, Wyo. 

Archie Brecht, former teacher at 
Draper, $.D., to superintendency at 
Gregory, S.D. 

J. B. M. Carter, superintendent for 
Powhatan County, Powhatan, Va., to 
superintendency for Nelson County, 
Lovingston, Va., succeeding the late 
W. E. Kidd. 

J. W. Bragg to superintendency for 
Potter County, Amarillo, Tex., suc- 
ceeding Charles W. Whittington, who 
has retired. . 

Dwight L. Musselman, superintend 
ent at Geneva, Ohio, to superintend. 
ency at Galion, Ohio, succeeding 
Marion E. Shank. 

W. N. Clark Jr., principal of the 
high school at Windsor, Mo., to su- 
perintendency at Fayette, Mo. 

R. G. Murray, formerly superintend- 
ent at Valley View, Tex., to superin- 
tendency at Gilliland, Tex. 

Ted Malone to superintendency for 
Stephens County, Duncan, Okla., suc- 
ceeding Lois Walton, who has re- 
signed, 

Robert E. Jefferson, principal of the 
high school at Iron River, Mich., 


consolidated 
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HAVE THE PROTECTION OF 
THE WORLD’S SAFEST BRAKES? 


Make it your responsibility 


to be sure‘they do! 


Insist that ALL new school buses be equipped with 
BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKES 


WHY AIR BRAKES? The answer, of course, 
can be stated in one word—safety. Look at 
it this way. The greatest assurance of safety 
in school bus operation is a braking system 
powerful and dependable enough to meet 
any emergency. Air Brakes deliver more 
power, faster and surer than any other type 
of brakes available. Proof of this can oe 
found in the fact that virtually every com- 


mercial bus in the United States is Air Brake 


equipped, Commercial bus operators can’t 
take chances on passenger safety—they 
demand the world’s safest power-to-stop! 


THE BEST BRAKE IS AIR... THE BEST AIR BRAKE IS 


Beadiunlffeshinghouse 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


HOW TO GET THEM. It’s simple. First, if 
you are buying new buses and are asking for 
competitive bids, insist that all bids sub- 
mitted include Air Brake equipment. This 
way, the buses you ultimately choose will 
come from the factory Air Brake equipped. 
Secondly, you can modernize your present 
buses with handy field conversion kits— 
there’s one designed for every make and 
model bus. Just call your Bendix-Westing- 
house Distributor and he will make all 
arrangements— you'll find him in the yellow 
pages of your telephone directory. 


General Offices & Factory— Elyria, Ohio 
Branches — Berkeley, California and Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


a 


v, “& 
aT 


WRITE FOR FREE 
INFORMATIVE BOOKLET 


Ilere’'s the complete 
story on how a fir 
Brakes can contribute to 
school bus safety. Write 
to the factory today. 


REG. 0.5. PAT, OFF 
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to superintendency there, succeeding 
Pearl Wilson, who has retired 

John L Seekins Jr. of 
cotta, Me., to 
Union 3, Kennebunk, Me., succeeding 
Raymond Steward, who has retired. 

John E. Bell to superintendency at 
Midwest, Wyo., succeeding F. J. De- 
Forest, now superintendent at Doug 
las, Wyo. 

John Ferpotto to superintendency at 
Chugwater, Wyo., succeeding John T. 
Marshall, 


Damaris 
superintendency for 


ffenily 


that outlasts the building 


Harold Fearn, superintendent at 
Charleston, Ill., to superintendency for 
west side district 129, Aurora, III. 

Vaughn J. Ullman, superintendent 
at Lisbon, Ohio, to executive head of 
the new South Franklin School, in 
Franklin County, near Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Charles E. McDonald, former teach 
er in the elementary school, Midland, 
Tex., to superintendency for Midland 
County, succeeding Christine Galladay, 
who has resigned. 


-+- ROBBINS IRONBOUND* CONTINUOUS STRIP* 


MAPLE FLOORING 


You're looking at a floor designed to “take it’! 
Uniformly resilient, tight grained and splinter resist- 
ant, it will still be smoothly beautiful for genera 


tions to come, 





Paul J. McGrath to superintendency 
at Big Piney, Wyo., succeeding Victor 
R. Cullens. 

J. Joe Reed of Springdale, Ark., to 
superintendency at Lincoln, Ark., suc 
ceeding Barnard D. Ryan, who has 
resigned. 

George F. Hoppe to superintendency 
at Glencoe, Minn. 

Roscoe M. Doub, teacher at Alexan 
dria, Va., to division superintendent 
for Accomack County, Accomac, Va., 
succeeding Henry A. Wise, who has 
retired, 

Ralph E. Anderson, teacher in the 
high school at Greenville, Me., to 
superintendency for Union 34, Etna, 
Me., succeeding Merle S. Goodwin, 
who has retired. 

Lawrence Brent to superintendent 
principal at Lexington, Ore. 

Kenneth A. Myers, head of the 
school music department at Johnson 
City, N.Y., to assistant superintend 
ency there. 

Hugh Artist to superintendency at 
Arvada, Wyo., succeeding E. F. Frie- 
sen, 

Cedric A. Vig, superintendent at 
New Richmond, Wis., to superintend 
ency at Rhinelander, Wis., succeeding 
W. F. Kruschke, who has resigned 
because of illness. 

William N. Eddins, deputy superin 
tendent at Gadsden, Ala., to director of 
public relations of the Alabama Educa- 
tion Association. 

Shirley Cooper, 
assistant secretary 
of the American 
Association of 
School Adminis- 
trators, to asso- 
ciate secretary of 
the association. 

Previous to join wiey Gueper 
ing the A.A.S.A. headquarters staff in 
1949, Dr. Cooper had been research 
associate in the state department of 


To achieve this happy combination of beauty and 
long run economy Robbins uses finest strips ol 
Northern Maple, laid in mastic and interlocked 
with saw-tooth steel splines at the end of each strip. 
That's why a Robbins IRONBOUND CONTIN. 
UOUS STRIP floor stays tight and smooth so many 
times longer. 

If you are building or remodeling your school, write 
for the name of your nearest Robbins contractor- 
installer. He'll show you specifically how much you 
save with beautiful Robbins maple flooring. 


education of New York and assistant 
director of rural service for the Na 
tional Education Association. 

R. Bowen Hardesty, superintendent 
for Garrett County, Oakland, Md., to 
president of Maryland State Teachers 
College, Frostburg, succeeding Lillian 
mitions C. Compton, who has retired. Wil- 
WALK BAILY | lard L. Hawkins, principal of the jun 
on ior-senior high school, Bel Air, Md., is 


ROBBINS 
ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY 


FLOORING 
WORLD'S LARGEST MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURER 


h_ 


*7T.M, Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. Reed City, Michigan . 


now superintendent for Garrett County. 

E. J. Ashbaugh, retired dean of the 
college of education, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, to acting head of the 








Ishpeming, Michigan 
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rulfills EVERY Requirement. i 
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SUITS CLASSROOM NEEDS TO A P 


@ Unique design of table pedestals—more freedom of movement. 


© No interfering cross braces—promotes good posture and comfort. 
@ Absence of corner legs saves front to rear space—more units per row. 


Form fitting back on chairs automatically adjusts for proper support in study, 
recitation or visual education positions—increases attention, 


Top, tablet arm and seat—solid northern hard maple. 
Finished suntan with tough scratch resistant “Celsyn”, 
Smooth sliding, rubber cushioned, hardened steel glides-—kind to floors. 


Wide range of sizes—meets all requirements—kindergarten through college. 


Chairs sized on the inch 10” through 18”. Table heights 20” through 30”. 


SEAL Available with Fiberesin plastic tops and tablet arms. 


QUAL ‘“ . 
beng Ne One Eur Regratted Baying Quality 


PEAE OD: NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 
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college of education, Heidelberg Col 
lege, Tiffin, Ohio. 

Tom E. Shearer, president of Par 
sons College, Fairfield, lowa, since 
1948, to presidency of the College of 
Idaho, Caldwell. 

Alfred M. Gowan, director of teach 
er placement at Sioux Falls College, 
Sioux Falls, $.D., to dean of the col 
lege. He is succeeded by Leonard Y. 
Tripp, formerly a member of the 
faculty at lowa State Teachers Col 


lege, Cedar Falls. 


Mu School 


answer 
every 


Accommodating 
all schoolroom Drink- 


David D. Hen- 
ry, executive vice 
chancellor, New 
York University, 
to presidency of 
the University of 
Illinois, Septem- 
ber 1, At Wayne 
University, De 
troit, from 1935 to 1952, he served as 
president the last seven of those years. 
Previously, he was assistant superin- 


David D. Henry 


tendent of public instruction for Mich 





























HAWS 
Model No. 2000 
Series 
Pat. Applied for 


ing Fountain demands, the 

HAWS No. 2000 Series “Deck Type” Receptor mounts 
practically any combination of HAWS bubbler-type, 
pantry or fill-glass faucets—with vandal-proof fittings. 


Finished in acid resisting white enamel, this utilitarian shaped, 
cast iron Receptor is all but indestructible. Also available in stain- 


less steel. 


A raised, sloped, stainless steel rim provides water-tight mount- 
ing and prevents water from running onto table or cabinet tops. 
Shown with two fixtures, Receptor is available with one...ora 
combination hot and cold water faucet. 


Write today for completely illustrated brochure. 


DRINKING FAUCET CO. 


1443 FOURTH STREET (Since 1909) BERKELEY 10, CALIFORNIA 





igan and director of liberal arts at 
Battle Creek College. 

A graduate of Pennsylvania State 
College, Dr. Henry was on the faculty 
there from 1925 to 1929. He currently 
heads the Joint Committee on Educa- 
tional Television. 

A member of the editorial advisory 
board of The Nation’s ScHoots since 
July 1939, Dr. Henry was most re- 
cently the author of “Freedom Is Not 
Enough” (January 1954) and “Closer 
Identification With the Life of the 
People Will Save Higher Education” 
(January 1953), 

Ruth Jefferson, instructor in child 
development at Florida State Univer- 
sity, Tallahassee, to associate secretary 
of the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation International. 

H. Arnold Perry to dean of the 
scn~ol of education, University of 
North Carolina, succeeding Guy B. 
Phillips, who has resigned as dean 
but will remain on the faculty as 
professor of public school administra- 
tion and director of the summer session. 

J. E. Dalton, superintendent at Car- 
roll, Neb., to director of extension and 
public relations, Nebraska State Teach- 
ers College, Chadron, Neb. 

Thomas D. Henson to dean and 
head of the department of education 
at Dakota Wesleyan College, Mitchell, 
S.D. 

Michael B. Gilligan, dean at New 
Jersey State Teachers College, Jersey 
City, to president of the college, suc- 
ceeding Forrest A. Irwin, who has re- 
tired. Herbert B. Gooden, formerly 
supervisor in the division of higher 
education, New Jersey State Depart- 
ment of Education, is the new dean. 

Marion E. Shea, professor of Eng- 
lish at New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege, Newark, to presidency of New 
Jersey State Teachers College, Patter- 
son, succeeding Clair S. Wightman, 
who has retired. 


RESIGNED... 

C. H. Velte, superintendent at Crete, 
Neb., for the last 35 years, effective 
next August. 

Gilbert M. Banker, supervising prin- 
cipal at Hancock, N.Y., since 1945. 

John J. Jelsch, superintendent at Iron 
Mountain, Mich., for the last 35 years. 

Margaret A. Cruikshank, superin- 
tendent for Phillips County, Malta, 
Mont. 

Mildred Berleman, editor of the 
American Teacher, official organ of 
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SCHOOL EQUIPMENT FOR FOODS 
LABORATORY, LAUNDPY, CLOTHING, 
SEWING, GROOMING, HOME MAN- 
AGEMENT, CHILD CARE, ARTS 
AND CRAFTS, AND GENERAL 


STORAGE AREAS 


These are typical Mutschler installations. . . 
specified and _ installed by better schools 
throughout the nation. Mutschler equip- 
ment is especially designed for rugged use, 
yet is beautiful in appearance! It is built 
from northern maple in natural, driftwood 
or oven-baked enamel finishes. If your school 
is considering a modernization or building 
program, our engineers will be glad to show 
you how to get more for your money with 
Mutschler planned and equipped depart 
ments. Write for name and address of your 
nearest Mutschler sales office. 


MUTSCHLER BROTHERS CO. 
DEPARTMENT 1155-1 
Nappanee, indiana 


Illustration at top shows general view of an 
all-purpose homemaking department. Left above, 
laundry and sewing areas of an all-purpose de 
partment. At far left is living area, Below, left 
to right, are views of crafts department and 


art room, 





there is no better 
classroom wardrobe 


INSIDE 
OUT 
Y 


























From the superior construction of EMCO’s patented hardware... to 
the handsome practical exterior ... there is no finer wardrobe built. 
Each EMCO door is equipped with its own hardware. All hardware 
is cast solid. The design of upper hardware gives permanent 
anchorage — yet the full weight of each door is carried on the lower 
pivot assembly. 


All these special EMCO features and others are important because 
they add up to this... 


CHECK these EMCO Advantages 


SAFER! No obstructions to trip 
children, no overhead weights to 
fall. Fingers can’t be pinched or 
crushed between doors 
ATTRACTIVE CUSTOM UNITS 
make it easy to plan best use of 
space. Available with either re- 
ceding or pivoting doors — multi - 
ple or individual operation. 
Matching teacher's closet, supply 
closet, bookcases optional. 


[+ INSTALLATION by factory trained 


representatives insures long satis- 
factory service. 


SMOOTH, QUIET DOOR OPERA- 
TION ... and hardware is adjust- 
able for keeping doors in align- 
ment, even if building settles. 


SPACE SAVING! Because doors 
recede — no extra floor or wall 
space needed for wide swing- 
ing doors. 


BETTER VENTILATION! From 
properly spaced hooks, and from 
“breathing” space under doors 
which permits proper air circu- 
lation. 


WRITE for complete specifications of EMCO schoolroom wardrobes, list of 


EMCO installations, and name of nearest representative. 


Equipment Manufacturing Company, inc. 


1402 Spruce St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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the American Federation of Teachers, 
A.F.L., for the last 11 years. 

Cornelia C. Hodges, former super- 
intendent at Douds, Iowa. 

Harold M. Jennings, superintendent 
at Mount Kisco, N.Y., since 1920. 

Robert F. Klein, superintendent for 
Rogers school 
Rapids, Mich. 

M. F. Stark, superintendent at Hia- 
watha, Kan., for the last 20 years; he 
will retire at the end of the school year. 


district near Grand 


OP S68 

Robert E. Scott, 
superintendent for 
Hennepin County, 
Minneapolis, since 
1934. Mr. Scott 
began his career 
as a seventh grade 
teacher in Fair- 
mont, Minn., and 
then became principal at Byron and 
Jeffers in Minnesota. He had been a 
member of the editorial advisory board 
of The Nartion’s Scnoots since 1938. 

Orville C. Pratt, former superintend 
ent at Spokane, Wash. A past president 
of the National Education Association, 
Mr. Pratt had been head of the depart 
ment of education at DePauw Univer 
sity, Greencastle, Ind., before his 
appointment in Spokane. After his re 
tirement in 1943 he continued to teach 
during summer sessions at teachers col 
leges throughout the country. 

L. A. Mossler, former superintendent 
at Grove City, Minn. 

John Howard Payne, former presi 
dent of Morehead State College, More- 
head, Ky. 

Albert J. Reed, former superintend- 
ent at Kiowa, Kan. 

Albert Wayne Jobe, 77, former su- 
perintendent for Montgomery County, 
Clarksville, Tenn. 

A. H. Brauer, superintendent at 
Hubbard, Iowa. 

R. L. Madison, 87, founder and for 
mer president of Western Carolina 
College, Cullowhee, N.C. 

Rolla M. Tryon, former member of 


the faculty at the University of Chi 


R. E. Scott 


cago. 

John Rundle, 82, former superintend- 
ent at Grenada, Miss., for 26 years. 

Martin Wiederaenders, head of the 
department of education, Wartburg 
College, Waverly, lowa. 

Orion Delma Ritchie, former super 
intendent for Stanly County, Albe 
marle, N.C, 
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CHEVROLET 
SCHOOL BUS 
CHASSIS 





me. § 


Puts the emphasis on safety! 


In construction, for example, extra strength and 
ruggedness are engineered into these great chassis. 
Strong, rigid frames provide a firm foundation for 
extra passenger protection. And there’s high-com- 
pression power under the hood—extra power when 
you need it! : 

Your Chevrolet dealer will be glad to supply details 
—with words en economy and dependability you'll 
enjoy hearing. . . . Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


~— 








MODEL 6802 7212-INCH 
WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 
Gross vehicle weight, 13,500 
or 16,000 pounds, depending 
on tire equipment. For School 
Bus bodies of 48- to 54-pupil 
capacity. Chevrolet ‘‘Load- 
master 235" valve-in-head en- 
gine,* 200 foot-pounds torque 
(pulling power) at speeds gov 
erned under 35 m.p.h. Heavy- 
duty brakes: Torque-Action, 
front; Twin-Action, rear; Dual- 
Shoe, parking. 


MODEL 6702 199-INCH 
WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 
Gross vehicle weight, 13,500 
or 16,000 pounds, depending 
on tire equipment, For School 
Bus bodies of 42- to 48-pupil 
capacity. Chevrolet ‘‘load- 
master 235" valve-in-head en- 
gine,* 200 foot-pounds torque 
(pulling power) at speeds gov- 
erned under 35 m.p.h. Heavy- 
duty brakes: Torque-Action, 
front; Twin-Action, rear; Dual- 
Shoe, parking. 


*“ Jobmaster 261" engine, optional at extra cost, develops 220 
foot-pounds torque at speeds governed under 35 m.p.h. 


There’s a Chevrolet School Bus Chassis 
to meet your school transportation needs 
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MODEL 4502 161-INCH 
WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 
Gross vehicle weight, 10,500 or 
12,000 pounds. For School Bus 
bodies of 30- to 36-pupil capac- 
ity, depending on tire equip- 
ment. ‘‘Thriftmaster 235" en- 
gine, 200 foot-pounds torque 
(pulling power) under 35 m.p.h, 
governed speed. Heavy-duty 
brakes: Torque-Action, front; 


Twin-Action, rear; Dual-Shoe, 


parking. 


MODEL 3802 
137-INCH WHEELBASE 
JUNIOR SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 7600 
pounds. For School Bus bodies 
of 16-pupil capacity. Chevro- 
let Thriftmaster 245" vaive-in- 
head engine, 200 foot-pounds 
torque (pulling power) under 
35 m.p.h. Torque-Action brakes 
front and rear. 
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ADMINISTRATION 

Class Size Factors in Elementary 
Schools. By Henry J. Otto, Minnie 
Lozier Condon, Edward W. James, 
Waldemar Olson, and Robert A. 
Weber. Bureau of laboratory schools 
publication No. 4, University of Texas 
Press, Austin 12, $2.50, 

Citizens Committees for Public 
Schools. By Karl Thomas Hereford. 


Bureau of School Service, College of 


For the MODERN CLASSROOM 


* Lasting classroom 
beauty 


* Easy to install 
* Economical 


* Harmonizes with 
any interior 


* Fire-safe 
* Non-tarnishing 


* Cannot split or 
crack 














Printed publications of interest to school administrators are listed as received. 


Education, University of 
Lexington. $1. 

Community Improvement. A report 
of the community improvement pro- 
gram of the cooperating centers proj- 
ect, the Southwestern Cooperative 
Program in Educational Administra- 
tion. By Harry E. Moore and Vernon 
L. Armstrong. H. F. Alves, director, 
Box 7666, University Station, Univer 
sity of Texas, Austin. 


Aluminum Chalkboard Trim 


The new ROWLES ALUMINUM CHALKBOARD TRIM will help 
give your classrooms a smart, up-to-date appearance at an amat- 
ingly low cost, This new line of precision formed extruded aluminum 
moldings and chalk trough is attractively designed to blend well 
with any type of interior styling. 

Rowles Aluminum Chalkboard Trim is far superior to the less durable 
types of material. It cannot warp, split, crack, splinter or rot. Above 
all, it cannot burn. One installation lasts the entire life of your 


building. 


Rowles Aluminum Chalkboard Trim is easy to install. Clip channel 
is screwed or nailed to rough ground—then snap the molding in 
place. Corners and joints are easily mitred. No costly fittings to 


purchase. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES. Additional information, 
samples and installation details may be ob- 
tained from your local Rowles School Equip- 
ment Dealer, or by writing direct to 


E. W. A. ROWLES Co. 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


Kentucky, 








Special Study on Educational Condi- 
tions in Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories. Summaries and analyses of 
information transmitted to the secre- 
tary-general during 1953. A United 
Nations publication. Distributed by 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broad 
way, New York 27. $1.50. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


A History of Adult Education at 
Columbia University. By John Angus 
Burrell, professor of English, Columbia 
University. Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27. $2.50. 


CURRICULUM 


Factors Affecting the Improvement 
of Secondary Education. Edited by 
Howard H. Cummings, J. Dan Hull, 
John R. Ludington, and 'Berniece Mal 
lory. Condensed record of a round 
table discussion on the direction schools 
might take in order to provide educa- 
tion which has meaning for students 
who are not going to college or special 
izing in vocational training. Emphasis 
was placed on the ways to bring about 
changes in teaching methods and cur 
riculums. Circular No. 404, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. 70 cents. 

The Plymouth Experiment. By Ar- 
thur S. Rollins, superintendent at 
Plymouth, N.H. Describes the action 
that the school in Plymouth has taken 
to make the study of conservation of 
natural resources the core of the school 
curriculum so that instruction in all 
classes touches on various phases of 
conservation. The three-year program 
of investigation of community re 
sources, experimentation and revision 
in the actual instruction program are 
briefly reported. The Conservation 
Foundation, 30 East 40th St., New 
York 16, 

Spelling Instruction. A curriculum- 
wide approach. By the Casis School 
faculty, Austin, Tex. Directed and 
edited by Thomas D. Horn and Henry 
J. Otto. Bureau of laboratory schools 
publication No. 2, University of Texas 
Press, Austin 12. $2. 

Annotated List of Books for Sup- 
plementary Reading. Edited by Max 
Francke, principal, Anna Howard 
Shaw School, New York. Lists books 
by subject matter and age group for 
children from kindergarten through 
ninth grade. Includes beginning, re- 
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Now Is The Time To Plan Gymnasium Seating 
with Universal Roll-A-Way Stands 


Perhaps you are planning a new school 
or already have it under construction. 
But what’s been done about gymnasium 
seating? Right now is the time to deter- 
mine what stands will best meet your 
requirements... and place the order. 
Otherwise, delivery and installation may 
be delayed beyond the date desired. 

Carefully engineered and custom-built 
to meet your specifications, Universal 
Roll-A- Way Stands are ideal for large 
capacity or small. They are compact, 
yet roomy and comfortable... neat and 
attractive... exceptionally strong and 
safe. When not in use, they may be 
folded back to the walls, providing 
approximately 70% more floor space for 
regular gymnasium activities. Write for 
free catalog and list of Universal in- 
stallations. 
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The standard style Universal Roll-A-Way provides a continuous, all-purpose seat at front when 
stands are closed, as shown above. This row is locked firmly in place and occupies only a small 
amount of extra depth. A convenient seat for the basketball squad during chalk talks, for 
physical education classes, etc.; particularly useful for school parties and dances in the gym 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER COMPANY 
606 SOUTH NEIL STREET ¢ CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
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Garcy “Visualiers” pro- 
vide full 45° shielding 
plus illuminated side 
panels. The “Visualier”’ 
Series is available in 2 
lamp and 4 lamp units, 
for 4 ft. standard as well 
as 4 ft. or 8 ft. slimline 
lamps 


a easnan CITY PLATING & MFG. CO. 


1732 N. ASHLAND AVE., CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 





Schoolroom lighting installations, once 
completed, have a way of staying on... 
past the time when this year’s kinder- 
garten class eventually dons cap and 
gown. It is doubly important, therefore, 
to obtain the right fixtures in the first 
place. 

Garcy’s “Visualier” is eminently qual- 
ified. Lighting efficiency far exceeds 
LE.S. and A.LA. school lighting specifi- 
cations ... as to light utilization, light 
distribution, shielding and low surface 
brightness. 

Of equal importance, the “Visualier’s” 
high level lighting efficiency can be read- 
ily maintained. The large louver cells 
are easily cleaned from the floor with a 
brush or vacuum. All-metal construction 
means no breakage or warping. Garcy’s 
exclusive one-piece louver design con- 
tributes time-defying durability. De- 
tailed literature and E.T.L. data will be 
sent on request. 


Louver shield consists of a one-piece stamping 
. an exclusive Garcy development. No rusting 
of welded parts... no loosening due to vibration 


and far more inherent strength. 
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medial and pleasure reading sugges- 
tions and books for social studies 
programs. Children’s Reading Service, 
1078 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn 13, 
N.Y. 

Teaching Handwriting. By Frank 
N, Freeman. Fourth pamphlet of the 
series, “What Research Says to the 
Teacher.” Published jointly by the 
Department of Classroom Teachers 
and the American Educational Re 
search Association, N.E.A., 1201 16th 
St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 25 cents. 

The Teaching of the Social Sciences 
in the United States. Edited by Henry 
W. Ehrmann, professor of political 
science, - University of Colorado, A 
ungsco publication. Distributed — by 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broad 
way, New York 27. $1. 


PUPIL PERSONNEL 
Guiding Your Gifted Child. A hand- 


book for teachers, administrators and 
parents. Prepared by a teachers com 
mittee of the Philadelphia suburban 
school study council under the direc 
tion of the Educational Service Bureau, 
school of education, University of 
Pennsylvania. Outlines program sug 
gestions for gifted children and ways 
in which their abilities may be used 
within the normal program of the 
school. Educational Service Bureau, 
University of Pennsylvania. 


SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 


Planning and Designing the Multi- 
purpose Room in Elementary Schools. 
Prepared by James L. Taylor, school 
housing section, division of state and 
local school systems, U.S, Office of 
Education. Describes the uses of the 
multipurpose room in the elementary 
curriculum and as a meeting place for 
community organizations. Scheudules 
of activities from schools which have 
such rooms are given to show how ac 
tivities such as lunch, music, physical 
education, assembly programs, and 
dramatics may be arranged so that the 
room is in use during the entire school 
day. Equipment, furnishings and 
building materials are described, and a 
section containing simple floor plans 
illustrates many possibilities for the 
building of such a room. Selected 
references on the subject are included, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 35 cents. 

School Shops for Today and Tomor- 


row. Gives simple floor plans of shops 
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schoolroom racket can be shushed... 
with fire-safe Fiberglas Acoustical Ceilings 


When it comes to the discipline of distracting noise, you'll 
tind Fiberglas* Acoustical Ceilings right at the head of the class 
These are the lowest cost fire-safe acoustical ceilings on the 
market—they absorb up to 80%, of all noise. 

They’re Beautiful —For the noise-spots in any school, there’s 
a Fiberglas Ceiling that’s right for the job. They’re available 











Products offering high acoustical efficiency and easy maintenance 
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in a wide range of textures, patterns and colors to brighten and 
beautify corridors or classrooms 


They’re Permanent — These practical ceilings have won the 
approval of school boards throughout the country. They won't 
warp, rot, swell or shrink. They're easy to maintain and even 
help cut heating bills by giving you extra thermal insulation 


Free Booklet: The story of all that Fiberglas Ceilings can do to 
improve teaching and learning conditions is told in an informative 
booklet, ** The Quiet Red Schoothouse.”” Write for your free cop) 
today! Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, Dept, 140-A 
Toledo 1, Ohio. 


li BERGLAS 


SOUND CONTROL PRODUCTS 


+ Textured, Perforated, Sonofaced’, Stria® Acoustical Tile 
* Textured, Sonofaced Ceiling Boord « Noise-Stop* Boffles 
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with arrangement of equipment for 
elementary, junior and senior high 
schools, vocational high schools, and 
Plans are described for 
types of 


farm shops. 
the installation of 
power tools and the equipment needed 
to run and maintain them, Pudgets for 
the different shop plans are also pro 
vided. Delta Power Too! Division, 
Rockwell Manufacturing 
Pittsburgh 8. $1. 


various 


Company, 


TEACHER EDUCATION 

Teacher Education and Religion 
Project, Reports on 1954 regional work 
shops conducted by the American Asso 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, Reports of the discussions 
centered on the purpose and type of 
courses in religion which might be 
introduced into teacher training pro 
grams. The question was examined 
from the point of view of the human 
ities, the natural sciences, the social 
sciences, and professional education. 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, 11 Elm St., 


Oneonta, N.Y. 


The Education of Teachers in Eng- 
land, France and U.S.A. By C, A. 
Richardson, Héléne Brilé, and Harold 
E, Snyder. A unesco publication. Dis- 
tributed by Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27. $2. 

State Certification Requirements for 
Teachers of Exceptional Children. By 
Romaine P. Mackie, chief, exceptional 
children and youth, U.S. Office of 
Education, and Lloyd M. Dunn, 
coordinator, special education, George 
Peabody College for Teachers. U.S, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 25 cents. 

The Training of Rural School Teach- 
ers. By M. B. Lourenco Filho, L. A. 
Creedy, E. A. Pires, and Isidro Castillo. 
A unesco publication. Distributed by 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York 27. $1.25. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 
Teaching Rapid and Slow Learners 
in High Schools. Assembled by Arno 
Jewett and J, Dan Hull, A group proj- 
ect in secondary education describes 
problems and solutions in teaching ex- 
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The 


e EFFICIENT 


e RUGGED 

and cutters 
e NEAT 
© ADAPTABLE 


FREE 

Non-ad vertising SCHOOL 
REPORT BOOK on pencil 
sharpener care, selection 
and use in achools, 


Camden 1, N.J 





testing laboratory for a school pencil sharpener. 
experienced educator knows the marks 
of an excellent sharpener as well as those of an 
excellent student. 


It is the combination of quality and ability— 
found to the nth degree in BOSTON KS—that 


has led so many educators . . 
. to specify BOSTON. 


CUTTERS cut swiftly and neatly; the BOSTON pencil stop 
prevents waate 
non-destructible die-cast frame ...and steel rack 


distinctive new gray finish blends with any classroom. 


@ Guaranteed for 1 year. 


c. HOWARD U NT Pen co. 


Also manufacturers of 8PEEDBALL pens and products 


GOOD 
REPORT 











THE classroom is the practical 


. for 80 many years 


30 hard-steel deep-milled BOSTON SPEED 


are student-proof against abuse. 


snap guide fits eight sizes of pencils, 


BOSTON 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 











ceptional children. U.S, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 25, D.C. 
Pp. 97. 35 cents. 





COMING EVENTS 





FEBRUARY 


19-23. National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals, Atlantic City, N.J. 

20-27. Brotherhood Week, National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. 

24-26. American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, Chicago. 

24-26. National School Boards Associa- 
tion, St. Louis. 

26-March 2. Regional convention, Am- 
erican Association of School Administrators, 
St. Louis. 

27. National School Public Relations 
Association, regional conference, St. Louis. 

26-March 2. American Educational Re- 
seatch Association, regional meeting, St. 
Louis. 


MARCH 

6-10. Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, Chicago. 

12-16. Regional convention, American 
Association of School Administrators, Den- 
ver. 

13. National School Public Relations 
Association, regional conference, Denver. 

14. American Educational Research As- 
sociation, regional meeting, Denver. 

16-19. Department of Elementary School 
Principals, N.E.A., Chicago. 

31-April 2. Southeastern Association of 
School Business Officials, Birmingham, Ala. 


APRIL 

2-6. Regional convention, American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, Cleve- 
land. 

3. National School Public Relations As- 
sociation, regional conference, Cleveland. 

4, American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation, regional meeting, Cleveland. 

11-15. Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation International, study conference, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

18-21. National Education Association, 
third regional instructional conference, Den- 
ver. 

18-22. Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction, N.E.A., annual convention, Los 
Angeles. 


MAY 
9. National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools, annual dinner, New 
York, 
23-25. National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, annual convention, Chicago. 


JULY 
3-8. National Education Association, 
93d annual convention, Chicago. 
4-7, National School Public Relations 
Association, annual meeting, Chicago. 
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NIBROC TOWELS are in a class by themselves 


when it comes to savings! 


They’re Time-Saving—Nibroc tow- 
els are ultra absorbent — dry drier, 
faster! 


Towel-Saving — one does the job! 


Maintenance-Saving — Nibroc de- 
luxe, heavy-gauged steel cabinets are 
specially designed for long, trouble- 
free use, and to hold 50% more tow- 
els to reduce cost of servicing. 


Money -Saving — Actual case histo- 
ries prove Nibroc Towels go further, 
last longer. 
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Specify Nibroc towels — they are 
designed for every school need — in 
white or natural shades —for wash- 
room and shower bath use. 


New Sofwite and Softan Toilet 
Tissue. Costs no more than ordinary 
tissue yet is softer, stronger, because 
“NIBROCRAFTED.””* For additional 
savings order towels and toilet tissue 
together. See your classified directory 


*A unique combination of fibres, exclusive 
with Brown Company, produced after years 
of research. 


for nearest Nibroc dealer. Or, write 
us at Boston — Department NY-1 
for samples. 


BROWN iy 


COMPANY, Berlin, New Hampshire 


General Sales Office: 
150 Causeway Strect, Boston 14, Mass. 








EXCITING.... 














INSTRUCTIVE 





‘American Industry” EDUCATIONAL HOBBY KITS 


for boys and girls from 8 to 18 


Hobby Kits offer remarkable advantages when 
used by the individual student or for class- 
room instruction. 


From some of the greatest scientific and educational 
sources of the country comes this most practical idea for 
the training of young America. Here are the actual mate- 
rials, equipment and instructions to enable these young 


minds to delve into the mysteries of electronics, optics, 
medicine, weather, gemology . . . to explore . . . experi- 
ment... build...and experience the thrill of success. 


Endorsed by leading educators . . . produced with the 
cooperation of such top ranking companies as Radio 
Corporation of America, American Optical Company, 


No. 71940 Electronics Kit enables one to conduct 
dozens of experiments with radio, sound waves, electrons 
.-- to build a radio receiver, a transmitter and other units. 

Complete set $29.95 


No. 71945 Medical Kit contains instruments, supplies 
and instructions for emergency treatments, artificial 
respiration, treating a broken bone, etc. 

Complete set.. .$19.95 


Gemological Institute of America and others . . . these 
No. 71950 Rock Detective Kit contains tools, specimens, 


magnifying glass, identification charts, and other equip- 
ment for identifying rocks and minerals. 
Complete set... .$14.95 
No. 71955 Optical Kit contains materials and equip- 
files ment for making such things as telescopes, microscopes, 
periscopes; bending light rays and other experiments 
Check [J] Money Order () — enclosed. with light. Complete set... $22.50 
L_] Electronics Kit No. 1. No. 71960 Weather Kit shows how to forecast weather. 
[J Optical Kit No, 1 Includes a wide variety of materials and equipment plus 
["] Rock Detective Kit No, 1 a 48-page instruction book. Complete set... .$24.95 
(-] Weather Kit No, 1. . Order today or write for our Bulletin No. 300 which 


[_) Medical Training Kit No. 1.... contains complete details. 


i: cenco 


treet and Number eee 


Gentlemen: 
Please send the “American Industry” Educational Hobby Kit checked 





CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
MAIN OFFICE — PLANT — CENCO INTERNATIONAL CIA. 
1716 IRVING PARK ROAD + CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 


BRANCHES AND OFFICES — CHICAGO NEWARK BOSTON 
WASHINGTON DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO SANTA CLARA LOS ANGELES 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. OF CANADA, LTD. (and Hendry Division) 
TORONTO MONTREAL VANCOUVER OTTAWA 


REFINERY SUPPLY COMPANY — TULSA HOUSTON 





The most complete line of 
scientific instruments and lab- 
eratery supplies in the world 
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TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, 
we have provided the postage a card opposite page 176. Just circle the key numbers 


on the card which correspond wit 


the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which 


you are interested. The NATION'S SCHOOLS will send your request to the manufacturers. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Comfort, Color and Durability 
in Samsonite Furniture Line 








Russel Wright, industrial designer, 
has created the pattern of the new Sam- 
sonite line of school furniture for all 
classroom needs. Flexibility, strength, 
lightness and beauty are combined in 
the new line which employs color in 
the structural members and modern de- 
sign in each piece. The use of color 
resulted from an exhaustive study made 
in classrooms. The four standard colors 
employed are pale cocoa brown, neutral 
gray, rust-red and blue-green. 

The Open Front Book Box Desk and 
Chair are specifically designed for flexi 
bility in the arrangement of the class 
room. The light weight flexible steel 
frame has tapered legs with stainless 
steel glides pivoted on ball and socket 
joints to adjust to any unevenness in 
floors. The large diameter glides protect 
the floor and facilitate moving. The 
book box is made of steel finished in 
metallized gray baked enamel and the 
desk top is available in plastic lami 
nated plywood, solid maple or birch, 
or maple plywood. 

The chair has a large plywood seat 
with roll front for extra comfort. The 
molded plastic and Fiberglas back is 
supported on a long tubular frame which 
forms an integral part with the legs 
and provides resilience and spring. The 
destyn of the chair encourages correct 
posture. Desk and chair, with tubular 
steel frame in colors, are constructed 
to resist all destructive efforts. Shwayder 
Brothers, 1050 S. Broadway, Denver 9, 
Colo. 

For more details circle #413 on mailing card 


Finned Pipe Radiation 
Has Many Applications 


Maximum heat output in minimum 
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space is offered with the new Temtrim 
finned pipe radiation. It is designed for 
forced hot water and two-pipe steam 
systems and is readily adaptable to a 
variety of applications. Temtrim is in 
stalled along the cold outside walls of a 
building, the wall acts as a radiating 
surface, and the result is an even, uni- 
form blanket of warmth without drafts. 
Temtrim is designed for use in hos- 
pitals, schools, colleges and other institu 
tions. It is a compact heating element 
requiring minimum space, and can be 
installed as separate convector units or 
placed in continuous lengths along the 
wall. For gymnasium and similar in- 
stallations it can be hung singly or in 
tiers a few feet below the ceiling. 
Temtrim is composed of steel fins 
bonded to pipe with a hard steel bond 
that cannot be broken by expansion and 
contraction during normal operation of 
the heating system. An expanded metal 
grille with sloping top covers the heat- 


ing element. It is attractive in appear 
ance and gives high heat output. It is 
finished in prime gray bonderized to 
withstand rust and corrosion and can be 
painted to correspond with any room 
color plan. American Radiator & Stand- 
ard Sanitary Corp., 106 Sixth St., Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. 


For more details circle #414 on mailing card 


Acoustical Tile 
Now Offered in Colors 

Fiber acoustical tile is now being made 
available with “built-in” color finishes. 
Known as Varitex Cane Fiber Tile, the 
new product permits unique decorative 
treatment of ceilings. Color accents and 
sound conditioning are combined in 
each tile. The overtone finish on the 
material results in a multi-color, three- 
dimensional texture. Bevels as well as 
the face of each tile are colored. 

The new Varitex Cane Fiber Tile is 
offered in four blends: light green with 
white and dark green overtones; gray 
with white and coral overtones; light 


(Continued on page 154) 


brown with white and dark brown over 
tones, and light yellow with white and 
dark green overtones. The new tile may 
be washed or painted without affecting 
the sound conditioning efficiency of the 
material. It is available in Standard Pat 
tern, consisting of parallel rows of identi 
cal holes, and in Random Pattern, made 
up of irregularly spaced holes of varied 
sizes. The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. 
La Salle St., Chicago 3. 


For more details circle #415 on mailing card 


Arithmetic Teaching Method 
Accelerates Pupil Achievement 

A modern version of the ancient 
abacus is combined with the use of the 
adding machine to teach the fundamen 
tals of arithmetic. The Numberaid is 
an abacus made for our decimal system. 
It is colorful, of a size to be easily 
handled by young children, and can be 
had in several sizes. 

The Numberaid was developed by 
Dr. Andrew F. Schott, Marquette Uni 
versity, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, for use 
in his new method of teaching arith 
metic in the grammar school. The abacus 
is used in the second and third grades, 
and the Burroughs Instructor adding 
machine in grades four through nine. 
A detailed instruction manual describes 
the system which increases the effec 
tiveness and efficiency of the teacher 
and, according to tests made, triples 
gains in achievement by pupils. Tests 
indicate that use of the new method 
also accelerates achievement in the rea 
soning phases of arithmetic and does 
not lessen the pupils’ ability to work 


problems with pencil and paper only, 
A booklet has been prepared describ 
ing the system and the results of its 
use. Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, 
Mich. 


For more details circle #416 on mailing card. 
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Whats Hlew ... 


Long Wear Desk Top 
of Metal and Plastic 


Completely new structural engineer 
ing principles are built into the new 
Amerex top for American Universal 
Desks No, 536 and 534 and for single 
pupil tables No, 528 and 524. Strength 
is provided by the steel frame and the 
hard-core plastic desktop panel assures 
long surface wear. The panel and steel 
frame are locked together and pro 
tected by a continuous banding of hard 
aluminum alloy on all edges. The new 
Amerex top assures great surface dura- 
bility and uniform color and smooth 
ness. The top resists ink, water colors, 
paints, milk, perspiration and other 
mild acids, as well as defacing and 
dents by pencils, pens and similar in 
struments, The semi-mat surface texture 
is designed to give uniform light re 
flectance of 45 per cent. 

The new plastic and metal top is a 
feature of the No. 536 Ten-Twenty desk 
which is a movable unit consisting of 
a seat and die-formed book box adjust 
able for height and united by a con 
tinuous steel standard, The top can be 
adjustable to level, 10 degree and 20 
degree positions, The adjusting mechan- 
ism ensures quiet operation and a newly 
developed friction hinge holds the desk 
top open for access to the book box. 
The chair has a smooth, quiet swivel 
movement and the desk can be adjusted 
forward and back at will. American 
Seating Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


For more details circle #417 on maliing card 


Economy and Lightness 
in Institutional Door 

The economy and lightness of the 
hollow core door are combined with the 
heavy blocking necessary to accommo 
date institutional hardware in the new 
institutional door developed by General 
Plywood, Top and bottom rails for 
mounting door closers, kick plates and 
other hardware are ten inches wide. An 
extra center cross rail and two 40 inch 
lock blocks are provided for installing 
panic bars, large locksets and heavy door 
pulls. General Plywood Corporation, 
3131 Market St., Louisville 12, Ky. 


For more details circle #418 on maliing card. 
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Plastic Surfacing 
in 46 Patterns 

Decorative plastic surfacing in 46 pat- 
terns and colors is offered in the new 
Consoweld 10 and Consoweld 6. Tested 
by the Color Research Institute of Amer- 
ica, the patterns and colors are designed 
for use on walls and equipment in any 
color scheme. Consoweld 10 is a plastic 
surfacing which is easily applied to both 
vertical and horizontal surfaces and can 
be used over plaster walls, gypsum lath, 
sheathing grade plywood or over cinder 
blocks and cement. Consoweld 6 is 
used on furniture, doors, fixtures, cabi 
nets and other equipment for both hori 
zontal and vertical surfaces. Both 
products give a durable finish which 
resists wear and abuse and produces 
an attractive result. Consoweld Corpora- 
tion, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 


For more details circle #419 on mailing card. 


Controlled Light 
With Suntrol Glass Blocks 

A soothing glow of daylight is trans- 
mitted through the new, double cavity 
glass blocks known as Suntrol, Pale green 
fibrous glass diffusing screens sealed into 
the centers of the hollow glass blocks and 


the two partial vacuums keep out much 
of the sun’s heat while transmitting non 
glare light. The psychological effect of 
the light coming through the green filter 
is a cooler and more relaxed environ 
ment, regardless of the temperature. 

The blocks, for exterior walls and 
roofs, are a new addition to the line of 
functional glass blocks which direct light 
rays where needed. They provide con- 
trolled illumination through direction 
and diffusion, The cut section in the 
illustration shows the light controlling 
prisms on the inner surfaces and the 
fibrous glass screen for reducing heat 
transmission and excessive brightness. 
Blocks are set to direct the light where 
needed, according to the elevation. Pitts- 
burgh Corning Corp., | Gateway Cen- 
ter, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


For more details circle #420 on mailing card. 


High-Fidelity Player 
for Music Education 

The new Magnavox Classmate is a 
high-fidelity three-speed record player 


(Continued on page 156) 


engineered specifically for music educa- 
tion classroom use. It is built for the 
hard usage of the classroom and priced 
to fit into school budgets. The unit was 
developed at the specific request of a 
school system. 

The new record player combines the 
traditional Magnavox sound quality and 
integrated design with extra-rugged con 
struction, light weight, easy portability, 
trouble-free simplicity of operation and 
transformer powered AC chassis con- 
struction for safety from electric shocks. 
A pilot light indicates when the set is 
turned on. The extra strong acoustical 
wood cabinet has marproof Magnatex 
finish. 

A set of special head phone terminals 
makes the Classmate usable by the hard 
of hearing, or wherever private listening 
is desirable. The new player permits 
pupils to hear each instrument in the 
record in its natural perspective and 
dynamics, at every volume level, just as 
originally played. The Magnavox Com- 
pany, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


For more details circle #421 on mailing card. 


Vacuum Cleaners 
in Two Sizes 

Two new models have been added to 
the Clarke line of vacuum cleaners, mak- 
ing a total of six machines in the line, 
each designed to meet specific require 
ments. The Model WD-55 is a large 
capacity portable wet-dry vacuum clean- 
er with a wide range of attachments for 
versatility in use. It has a high water 
lift, heavy gauge tank mounted on ball- 
bearing truck casters, and a handy dump 
valve for quick drainage of liquids. 
Capacity is 50 gallons wet and 6% 
bushels dry. 

Quiet operation is a feature of the 
Model QD-10 heavy duty vacuum clean- 
er which is essentially a dry vacuum. It 
can be used for occasional wet pick-up 
with a capacity of 8, gallons. The tank 


is porcelain inside and out and dry 
capacity is one bushel. The machine is 
also available with stainless steel tank. 
a Sanding Machine Co., Muskegon, 
M 


For more details circle #422 on mailing card. 
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24 PAGES OF 
TIME SAVING METHODS 


a 


HUNTINGTON 


OFFERS YOU 
THIS NEW HELPFUL 
BOOKLET 


HOW to Sweep and Mop Hoors 


You and your maintenance staff will want this 
new booklet because it explains how to trim time and 
effort from your sweeping and mopping operations. 

It gives proved methods that will streamline 
sweeping and mopping work. Your men will be better, 
happier workers with time and energy to spare for 
other maintenance jobs. It tells what type of brush 


or mop to use and how to handle it for peak efficiency. 
The diagrams and simple directions are easy to follow. 
This material . . . based on careful job analysis 
and extensive research ... helps to improve mainte- 
nance methods in any building operation. It is yours 
FREE on request. There’s no obligation. 
Write for your copy today. 





HUNTINGTON <> LABORATORIES 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


* Philadelphia, Pennsylvania * Torente, Canada 


Huntington, Indiana 





write today for your free copy of “How to Sweep and Mop Floors,” 


Huntington Laboratories, Inc., Department NS-1, Huntington, Indi 
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SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT 


School officials, when you are con- 
sidering the purchase of items as listed 
below, please check those of particular 
interest, sign your name and address, 
cut out on dotted lines and mail to us. 
You will receive immediately full infor- 
mation with our complete catalog, direct 
factory prices, and special discount 
sheet for educational institutions, 
No Salesman or Dealer Will Call 


Pye gnome oe 


}CHECK AND MAIL| 
[FOR INFORMATION | 
| CATALOG £ DISCOUNTS | 


THE MONROE COMPANY 
76 CHURCH ST., COLFAX, IOWA 


Dear Sirs: Please send your latest catalog, 
prices and discounts, | am especially inter- 
ested in those items checked below. 


} tric 








C) 


MONROE 
FOLDING 
CAFETERIA TABLES 





O 


MONROE 
FOLDING UTILITY TABLES 





MONROE 
APPROVED 
FOLDING 
CHAIRS 


| 
| MONROE FOLDING KINDERGARTEN 


MONROE 
FOLDING BENCHES 











CJ 








CL) monroe 
TRUCKS 


FOR FOLDING 
TABLES & CHAIRS 





My School 


Attention 


Address 


pr ee ee ee ee ee 





Ww 
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Removable Vacuum Unit 
on Heavy Duty Model 

The new Series 80 heavy duty Tornado 
Vacuum Cleaner is a versatile unit. The 
motor or power unit can be removed by 
a quarter turn from the top of the tank 
cover and converted into a portable elec- 
pack carried vacuum 
cleaner, an insecticide sprayer or an air 


blower, a 


sweeper for removal of paper and debris. 
A large sized tank cover plate is avail- 
able to fit any empty 55 gallon drum so 
that, with a large sized filter bag, the 
capacity of the cleaner can be increased 
to 55 gallons. 

The air speeds for cleaning and blow 
ing have been greatly increased through 
use of a new type air impeller. The new 
type motor does not overheat or burn 
out, even when operated under constant 
maximum load, The stainless steel tank 
of the machine itself has a 15 gallon 
capacity for wet or dry pickup. Max 
imum filter efficiency with long life are 
features of the new dust filter bags. Four 
large ball bearing caster wheels and 20 
feet of heavy duty cable make the unit 
highly mobile. The Series 80 is available 
in 4, 1 and 14% h.p. sizes. Breuer Elec- 
tric Mfg. Co., 5100 N. Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago 40. 


For more details circle #423 on mailing card 


Four Drawer File 
Insulated for Record Protection 

A new four drawer, letter size Diebold 
Insulated File has been developed to pro 
vide safe-type one hour fire protection for 
vital records. The manufacturer states 
that the file carries the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories Class “C” Insulated Record 
Container Label which includes the im 


| pact or drop test. The file has com 


pletely extendable and easily removable 
drawers for ready access, rubber cushion 


| ing stops and roller bearings for operat- 


ing ease and years of trouble-free service. 
Fach compartment is fully insulated to 
provide added protection and a full steel 
lining inside each drawer compartment 
increases strength and seals the insula 
tion. Diebold, Incorporated, Canton 2, 
Ohio. 


For more details circle #424 on mailing card. 


Globe Stands 
Available in Wrought Iron 

Two attractive stands for world globes 
are offered by Weber Costello. Made of 
wrought iron in attractive designs, the 
floor model is 35 inches high and holds 
a large, colorful 14 inch globe. The 
stand is designed for stability even if 
the globe is spun. The attractive table 
model wrought iron stand, for desk or 
library table, is 14 inches high and holds 
a 12 inch globe. Weber Costello Co., 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 


For more details circle #425 on mailing card 


Photocopy Machine 
for Desk-Top Operation 

The Develop is a photocopying ma 
chine that reproduces black -on-white 
duplicates in a matter of seconds. It was 
developed in Germany in 1948 and is 
now being marketed in the United States. 
It quickly makes copies of records, let 
ters and other material on paper of any 
weight, Copies are permanent and fade 
proof, high in contrast, dry and legally 
acceptable. The machine is simple in 
design and operation and is about the 
size of an electric typewriter. Operation 
is noiseless and odorless and copies may 
be of any length and in widths up to 
14 inches, single or double sided. Elec 
tric and hand operated machines are 
available in the line. Copease Company, 
270 Park Ave., New York 17. 


For more details circle #426 on mailing card 


Pole Brackets 
for Safe Luminaire Servicing 

The new Servisafe wall and wood 
pole brackets are designed to permit 
safe servicing of luminaires from ground 
level. The patented ‘Thompson discon 
necting and lowering hanger mechanism 


is incorporated into the units which 
eliminate climbing and electrical haz 
ards, The unit design provides for 
almost unlimited range of application 
and permits greater luminaire mounting 
heights for improved area illumination. 
Servisafe units are supplied in complete 
packages, ready for wiring and erecting. 
They can be used with standard pendant 
and flood type luminaires, are easy to 
operate and permit quick and safe sery 
icing. Thompson Electric Co., 1126 
Power Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
For more details circle #427 on mailing card. 
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No reper bv-Vhis is TUF-FLEX glass 


To save maintenance money year after year, make sure all windows 
in vulnerable spots are glazed with Tuf-flex* Tempered Plate Glass. 

Tuf-flex is three-to-five times stronger than regular plate glass. 
In fact, a 2 lb. steel ball dropped ten feet on a piece of 4"-thick 
Tuf-flex, bounces right off. Quarter-inch Tuf-flex is made of L’O-F 
twin-ground Parallel-O-Plate Glass, the clearest, finest plate glass 
made in America, 

For the whole story contact your L-O- F Distributor or Dealer. *@ 


TUF-FLEX tempered plate glass 
LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD « Great Name in Glaso 


608 MADISON AVENUE-* TOLEDO 3, OHIO 





L 
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Whats Hew... 


Counter-Top Racks 
for Literature Display 

Several new display racks for counter 
or table top have recently been intro- 
duced by Halverson Specialty Sales. A 
new counter-top magazine display rack, 
the 10-P, will accommodate 30 or more 
full-sized magazines conveniently and 
neatly. The all-steel Magazine Rack 


The School Towels that LAST LONGER 
. ++ and COST LESS! 


Quality and service that reduce cost to the lowest are yours with 
McArthur's performance-plus Super-Gym and Super-Turk School Towels. 
Woven of the best long staple, triple twisted two-ply yarns . . . full 20” x 
40” shrunk size to eliminate strain when in use . . . they’re the longest features practical tilt-backs to keep the 
wearing, lowest cost-per-use school towels on the market. Investigate magazines erect for easy selection and 
McArthur towels for your school . . . the towels with the economical School replacement. It has large capacity but 
Towel Plan and the free towel repair service. | is compactly constructed and is mounted 
| on four rubber feet to prevent scratching. 


A new six-tier display rack, also for 

GEO. McARTHUR & SONS, INC. counter or table ne ke pockets for 

BARABOO, WIS. road maps, booklets, brochures and other 

small sized literature. The 6-T also 

NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N. Y. features tilt-back construction and is 

sturdily constructed of heavy-gauge steel. 

Halverson Specialty Sales, 1221 W. 
Chestnut St., Chicago 22, 


For more details circle #428 on mailing card 4 














Sliding End Rack 
Firmly Holds Folding Chairs 
Folding chairs can be moved efficient 
ly, without sliding and damaging, with 
the improved folding chair truck, Fig. 
967-SR. A new free sliding end rack 
locks in place at the end of a partial or 
full load, preventing damage to chairs 
or truck. The end rack is readily set at 
any point on the base frame to fit snugly 


No adjustments to make... po against any number of chairs, automati- 
no filter to change when pie _—_ cally locking in position. 
switching to wet pick-up -— The truck is available in a variety of 


work, Moisture in vacuum 3 
air-stream cannot damage sizes and styles to transport and store 
Hip Bi-Pass Motor. Special ‘ 

attachments for scores of : : ag / 





clean-up jobs. 


LOOK HILD FLOOR MACHINES 
AT ALL THE - Used with easily interchangeable 


attachments to keep floors of all 


JOBS If CAN DO FOR YOU! { kinds in tip-top condition. Six 


models with brush spreads from 11 
Sweeps floors “with air’! to 19 inches. 
Takes up scrubbing solution from 
floors...no rinsing of mopping. 
Vacuums dust from ceilings, walls, 
blinds, overhead pipes, air ducts, 
motors, etc. Hi-up Extension elimi- 
nates use of ladders or scaffolds. 


HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 
| 
| 
Dries areas flooded by overflowing 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


740 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 6, ill. 


[) Send circular on HILD Vacuum 
{] Send circular on HILD Floor Machines 


most makes of folding chairs. It is of 
welded steel construction, with noiseless, 
oti ball bearing, demountable rubber tired 

. re spiel erect wheels, with two double ball race swivel 
ROE cee casters and two rigid casters, Nutting 
a State mecasennlioot Truck and Caster Co., 1201 W. Division 
St., Faribault, Minn. 





toilets, etc. 

Vacuums rugs, carpets and up- 

holstery. 

++. 8aves time and trouble on scores 
of other jobs. 








Foctory Branches 
250 E. 43rd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
4271 W. Third $., Les Angeles 5, Cal. For more details circle #429 on mailing card. 
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modern interiors call fo" 


Color! 


MAHOGANY 


New “CHF” 939-254 table 
a ie with chrome column, 


Porcelain “~*~ 
Enamel makes it practical! 


You have a wide choice of colors in “CHF” tables 
and stools to harmonize with interiors ... add 
a distinctive touch that’s pleasing to customers. 
Porcelain enamel and new Sanite finishes resist 
marring and scratching. They're glistening smooth 
and easy to maintain. “CHF” cast construction 
assures a lifetime of service! 


NEW! Stool Bases For 
Mounting Tables to Floor! 


No chance for tables to tip 
over with bases mounted per- 
manently to floor. Maximum 
foot and leg room is provided. 
Floor maintenance is easier. 
Bases are easily installed 
with “CHF” floor attach- 
ments and table top spiders. 


402-254 ‘‘T’’ Table 
Bases, Pomeroy’s, Inc. 
Reading, Penna. ‘T” 
bases can be used for 
either booths or center 


Write for Color Brochures 


Showing Complete “CHF’’ Line of Stool and Tables 





DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


THE CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 


3315 Commonwealth Avenue, No. Chicago, Ill. 
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Have you 


noticed 
the 


“MOST MODERN” 


SCHOOLS 
(by acclaim) 


have.. 
BURGESS-MANNING 


3-Way Radiant Panel 


Functional Ceilings? 


There’s a reason! 


This “most modern” of all ceilings combines 
heating, cooling, and acoustic control — 
or heat and acoustic control only, if desired 
— in one simple, economical and highly 
efficient method to offer a new standard of 
comfort that is highly beneficial to scholastic 
endeavors. Heat energy is radiated to or 
from the entire ceiling, to or from every 
surface or object in the class room to pro- 
vide an insignificant differential from floor 
to ceiling. Convection drafts and heat 
shadows are minimized—concentrated heat 
sources and overheated air are eliminated. 
Before your Board attempts a decision on 
the type of ceilings to be used in your new 
school or addition, and in remodeling pro- 
grams, too — weigh carefully the rating of 
those schools now having B/M 3-Way Radi- 
ant Panel Functional Ceilings. Above all, 
see and feel one in operation — Know the 
facts. Ask your architect to get all the facts! 


Essentially 


Le Ke) 


Temperature 


Dif¥e rential 


aw on ae 


Write for Bulletin A-129-N 


Architectural Products Didsion of 
BURGESS-MANNING COMPANY 


5970 Northwest Highway, Chicago 31, Ill. 


Manufacturers of 3-Way Functional Ceilings 


and Telephone Acousti-Booths 








Summa Cum Laude 


agest IN THES 
eeyj00L FIELD 


, 
oy A - ih 


—— 
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CONQUEROR 
SPIRIT $195 82 


DUPLICATOR 


The Conqueror’s Best in the School Field 
because it's the duplicator with ALL the 
better features for better duplicating at a 
price far lower than comparable machines. 
Raise-and-Lower Control—A Conquer- 
or exclusive! Automatically centers printing 
on the page 

New Fluid Control—Meters exact flow of 
fluid to paper . . . compensates for any 
type paper, any atmospheric condition 
Built-in Reset Counter—(Not an extra 
cost item) Always in view of operator, you 
run exact number of copies you wont 
Adjustable Pressure Control—Calibrat- 
ed to insure longer runs of sharp, brilliant 
copies 

Other features include Visible Fluid Sup- 
ply and Positive Rotary Feed .. . and 
on the Electric Model 76 Conqueror you 
hove complete automatic electric push- 
button operation 

Now you can print 120 or more copies per 
minute always brilliont, sharp copies 
of anything typed, written or drawn onthe 
master, and you con print in one to five 
colors in one operation 

WRITE TODAY FOR INFORMATIVE BOOK. 
LET ON THE ELECTRIC AND MANUALLY 
OPERATED CONQUERORS 

Seld by leading School Supply Dealers 


THE HEYER CORPORATION 


1862 5. Kestner Ave. 
Chicage 23, Ilinois 
Qvolity Duplicators and Supplies Since 1903 
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| dent to move legs and feet and 


What’ Whew ... 


| Desk and Chair Unit 
| Allows Maximum Foot Room 
Cross bracing bars are eliminated with 
the unistructure frame used in the new 
Brunswick Book Box Combination. The 
attachment of chair to desk is a new 
design feature of the unit, doing away 


and 
Stu- 
rest 
them in a natural, relaxed position, The 
upward slant of the bottom of the book 
box allows ample knee-room, Comfort- 
able left side access is provided by the 


with the front legs of the chair 
allowing maximum room for the 


| connecting bar for the chair, adding to 
| orderly aisle traffic. 


The unit is light in weight and easily 
moved for special grouping arrange- 
ments, The compound curved seat and 
back are designed to conform exactly 
to body contours for maximum comfort 
and correct posture. The Brunswick 
friction hinge on the 20 by 24 inch lift- 
ing desk top is designed to protect fin- 
gers. The horizontal desk top is available 
in either natural maple or maple-grained 
high-pressure plastic. The design makes 
floor cleaning easy and fast since there 
are only four points of contact with the 
floor. The new combination is available 
in five graduated sizes. The Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Co., 623 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 5. 


For more details circle #430 on mailing card 


Portable Players 

Have Many Improvements 
Distinctive styling and mechanical 

innovations are announced in the new 

1955 line of Califone portable phono- 

graphs, transcription players and sound 


| systems. The new units place emphasis 


on highest fidelity and combine 4-speed, 
nylon-driven turntables with Califone 
patented variable speed motors. A built- 
in stroboscope assures accurate timing 
and the separate treble and base controls 
offer both increase and attenuation at 


| both ends of the frequency range. Other 


improvements for increased utility, in- 
cluding wider range amplifiers and 
improved loudspeakers, have been incor 
porated into the 15 new models. Califone 
Corporation, 1041 N. Sycamore Ave., 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 


For more details circle #431 on mailing card 


Baseboard Radiator 
“Heat-Conditions” Room 

Complete “Heat-Conditioning” through 
the delivery of Aer-e-Ated Radiant Heat 
is provided with the new Shaw Panel 
Baseboard Radiators. Easy to connect to 
a central hot water or steam heat source, 
the new ‘units permit an effective “flu- 
action” for all cooler air to enter the 
bottom of the radiator where it is quick- 
ly warmed and emitted into the room 
through the grille openings, blanketing 
the cold floor for controlled thermal 
comfort. The radiators provide an exact 
engineered ratio of the combination of 
warm circulating air and controlled ra- 
diant heat rays. They are 3 inches wide 
and 8 inches high, in a variety of lengths 
in opposite end or right or left end sup- 
ply and return tapping to fit room piping 
connections and heating requirements. 

The design of the radiator prevents 
the accumulation of dirt, dust or lint and 
the air circulation through the radiator 
keeps interior surfaces clean. The attrac 
tive front grille and radiant panel is 
easily cleaned and painted. Shaw-Per- 
kins Mfg. Co., 201 E. Carson St., Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pa. 


For more details circle #432 on mailing card 


Pots and Pans 
Cleaned Mechanically 

The new Model BK Panhandler is a 
compact machine which mechanically 
cleans pots, pans and kettles thoroughly 
and economically. Washing and rinsing 
is handled in the one unit which employs 
the A-F Super Spray pressure system for 
washing utensils from above and below. 
All kinds, sizes and shapes of utensils 
are handled in the machine which is 
available for gas heat, electric heat or 


steam operation. Floor space occupied 
is only three feet four inches by five feet 
one inch. The sterilizing rinse turns 
on automatically at the end of the wash 
operation, regardless of the period set 
on the wash timer. An automatic signal 
notifies the operator when the cycle is 
completed, The Alvey-Ferguson Co., 75 
Disney St., Cincinnati 9, Ohio. 
For more details circle #433 on mailing card. 
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LOCKERS 


STEEL EQUIPMENT 


FOR SCHOOLS 


STEEL SHELVING 
STORAGE CABINETS 
FILE CABINETS 
WORK BENCHES 
DRAWING TABLES 
KITCHEN CABINETS 


Lyon Steel Folding Chairs are designed and 
built for long, hard usage. Channel steel 
frames give them tremendous strength and 
sturdiness. They’re designed for comfort, too, 
with seats and backs curved to conform with 
body contour. Pinch-proof hinges and smooth, 
rounded edges provide an added safety fac- 
tor. When not in use, Lyon Chairs fold com- 
pactly and require a minimum of storage space. 


AL LIST 
ers © Economy Locker Ra 
en Kitcher 
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Choose from a variety of models in either 
standard or dining table height, in rich taupe 
or walnut colors. Accessories include tablet 
arms, ganging equipment and specially de- 
signed trucks for easy moving and storing 


of chairs. 
LYON Metat Propucts, Inc. 
General Offices: 126 Monroe Ave., Aurora, Ill. 
Factories in Aurora, Ill. and York, Pa. 
Dealers and Branches in All Principal Cities 


OF LYON STANDARD PRODUCTS 


® Filing Cabinets 
| : 





Buy the table that’s STANDARD 


in THOUSANDS 


of Churches, Schools 
Hotels, Institutions 





® t 
Hostere. STANDARD 
FOLDING BANQUET TABLE 


Hostess Banquet Tables give you 
more value for your money! 
Strong, durable, good looking 
...» yet surprisingly low in cost. 
Built to withstand years of use 
and abuse. 
ALL-STEEL FRAME 
FULLY-BRACED STEEL LEGS 


POSITIVE LOCKING CATCH 
PREVENTS COLLAPSE 


SETS UP, TAKES DOWN QUICKLY 
REGULAR BANQUET HEIGHT 


30” OR 36” WIDTHS; 
6 OR 6 FT. LENGTHS 


6 FT. LENGTH SEATS 8; 
8 FT LENGTH SEATS 10 


SOFT, PLEASING TAUPE COLOR 


BTC TRUCKS AVAILABLE 
for MOVING-STORING 12 TABLES 


Chotee of 3 Tops 
Finest-quality PLYWOOD 
Smart, lacquer-finished TAUPLON 
Beautiful, wear-resistant FORMICA 











WRITE TODAY for free 
colorful folders showing 


| complete Hostess Table 
and Chair lines. 


The BREWER.TITCHENER CORPORATION 
ORTLAND, WY 


Whats Hlew ... 


Lighting Fixture 
for On-Surface Mounting 

The Omega-Plex fixture for on-surface 
mounting on existing ceilings is one in 
the series of Wakefield Geometrics. No 
structural changes are required and the 
unit may be used individually or com 
bined in an unlimited variety of lighting 
designs. Ballasts and lampholders are in 
an individual metal housing that pro 


vides hook-on suspension points for the 
Wakefield Rigid-Arch Diffuser. The 
latter is molded with a sweeping arch 
for improved rigidity. The non-specular, 
matt finish minimizes possible reflected 
glare from outside the building. Omega 
Plex is also available with louvers. The 
F. W. Wakefield Brass Co., Vermilion, 
Ohio. 


For more details circle #434 on mailing card 


Ice-Removing Chemical 
Is Improved 

A newly-formed combination rust in- 
hibitor and heat-retaining agent has been 
added to the X-73 ice-removing chemical 
granules developed by Monroe. The new 
ingredient, known as Phosite, is said 
to increase thawing effectiveness by 
approximately 10 per:cent while pro 
tecting metal gutters, drains and other 
areas against rust action from ice and 
snow melting. X-73 spreads itself when 
scattered lightly over icy surfaces, help 
ing to facilitate the cleaning of steps, 
walks and drives. The Monroe Com- 
pany, Inc., 10703 Quebec Ave., Cleveland 
6, Ohio. 


For more details circle 2435 on mailing card 


Slip-Resistant Finish 
Requires No Buffing 

Recommended by the manufacturer 
for all types of resilient floors, Legsure 
is a safety floor polish requiring no buff 
ing to provide a glossy finish. It dries 
to a luster and 
scuffing even under daily hard usage. 
Legsure is listed by Underwriters Lab 
oratories as slip-resistant, according to 
the manufacturer, and it is dirt and 
water repellent. Walter G. Legge Com- 
pany, Inc., 101 Park Ave., New York 17, 


For more details circle #436 on mailing card 


long-lasting resists 


Liquid Soap 
Kills Bacteria 

A germ-killing soap has been devel- 
oped which is practical for use in school 
washrooms. Degerm Liquid Soap with 
Actamer has proved effective in killing 
practically all skin bacteria when it is 
used for regular daily washings. A mi- 
croscopic film is left on the skin as a 
continuing protection, Use of the soap 
in school washrooms helps control the 
transmission of disease from hand to 
mouth and from child to child. Degerm 
is economical and should be effective in 
cutting down absences due to colds and 
other infections. Huntington Labora- 


tories, Inc., Huntington, Ind. 
For more details circle 4437 on mailing card 


Recording Time Increased 
With New Magnetic Tape 
“Scotch” brand Extra-Play Magnetic 
Tape No, 190 is a new magnetic tape 
that autornatically increases the recording 
time of any tape recorder by as much 
as one-half. A new high-potency oxide 
coating on the new tape is only half as 
thick as standard coatings but has 
equivalent magnetic properties. Coupled 
with the high-potency oxide is a new, 
thinner backing of tough cellulose ace 
tate. The thinner tape is nearly as strong 
as the conventional acetate tape and is 
said to be more than adequate for use 
on modern recorders. It can be wound 
on standard-sized reels, allowing a 50 
per cent increase in recording and play 
back time, either dual or single track. 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 900 
Fauquier St., St. Paul 6, Minn. 


For more details circle #438 on mailing card 


Maintenance Machine 
for Large Floor Areas 

The new K-22 heavy-duty floor ma 
chine is designed for use on large floor 
areas in institutions, It features the Kent 
“Balanced Power” principle and covers 
twice the area of a 17 inch machine. 
Operator fatigue is reduced and brush 


life and efficiency increased through the 
offset one h.p. motor which counter 
balances the handle weight. Gears are 
cushioned to withstand shock and the 
motor is fully enclosed and is dust and 
water proof. The adjustable handle can 
be quickly and easily changed for the 
height of the operator. Kent Company, 
Inc., 736 Canal St., Rome, N.Y. 


For more details circle #439 on mailing card. 
(Continued on page 164) 
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GRISWOLD 


Designed 
especially 
jor 

smaller 
institutionSs.. 


PRICE 


$39950 


MODEL NO. R38 














the 
ECONOMIZER 


ELECTRIC 


2 ovens —— 1 broiler 
6 hi-speed surface-units 


GRISWOLD MANUFACTURING CO, 
ERIE PENNSYLVANIA 


RANGE 


ONLY 38” WIDE 


Vanufacturers of Electric Heavy Duty and Counter Cooking Equipment | 


KLENZADE 
DEEP FRY CLEANER 


Assures Savory Fried Foods 


An exceptional detergen’ for pene- 

trating and removing heavy grease 

deposits on deep fry equipment, 

donut machines, ranges, griddies, Eliminates Harsh 

grills, burners, ovens, exhaust vents, Abrasive Cleaning 

and floors. Possesses powcrful saponifying properties for 

the toughest, greasiest jobs. Rinses thoroughly and leaves 

clean shining surfaces, especially stainless steel. Removes 
baked-on film that imparts off-flavors 
to food. Klenzade Deep Fry Cleaner 
saves a lot of labor and 


Keeps Equipment "Sweet" 


KLENZADE PRODUCTS, INC. 


BELOIT, WISCONSIN 
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Look for this 
name plate 
It is your 
guarantee of 
protection ona 
Jenn-Air 
Exhauster motor 


Set it... forget it 
for 10 YEARS 


x ~ 


ma ee 


Now Jenn-Air Low Contour Exhauster Motors 
are Lubricated for 10 Years of Service 


Once a Jenn-Air Exhauster is set in 
a wall or on a roof, you can forget 
maintenance, because the motor is 
lubricated for 10 years of normal 
service. Since the bearing is the heart 
of any motor, you know this vital part 
is adequately protected in a Jenn-Air 
Exhauster. This is another feature by 
Jenn-Air, which has been FIRST with 


spun aluminum, rust-proof construc. 


Low contour Root 
Exhausters biend 
with architectural 
design of building 


He / 


tion, no painting necessary; FIRST 
with simplicity of installation and 
ease of cleaning. Exclusive dual low- 
contour design means beauty that 
blends with today's modern architec 

ture, It means fitting ventilation 
needs to the building which adds up 
to savings in labor and maintenance 
Consult Jenn-Air Ventilating Special- 


ists on ventilating problems 


Wall Exhausters 
architecturally 

sculptured button 
design-spots 

ventilation control 


Jenn-Aut Products Company, Inc. 
Architects & Builders Buriding, indianapolis 4, Indiana 


Please send me your tree catalog 538. 


Name 


Title. 


Company 


Address 


City 





Whats Hlew ... 


Redesigned Drafting Table 
Has Steel Elevator 

A formed steel rod is used on the re 
designed C-7702 Drafting and Art Table 
to elevate the top. Firm support is given 
rest assured with the im 


and a solid 


proved design, When not in use the rod 
folds underneath the top. A second in 
novation in the table is the redesigning 
of the slotted bracket that controls the 
elevations to which the top can be raised. 
Five positions have been incorporated 
since a study proved this number to give 
the best basic and fundamental top angles 
for drafting and art work, The drawing 
top can be raised through a range of 50 
degrees. The solid top has 
metal edges on both the 20 by 241% inch 
drawing section and the 20 by 10 inch 


basswood 


1310 stacker 
10 to 15” high 


engineered for long school life 


school furniture . 
hard use ond abuse 
correct posture, and engineered* for lasting durability. 
*THONET'S famous bending and molding 

processes eliminate troublesome glue joints 


SEE THONET 


JANUARY 21 THROUGH MARCH 21 


. Sturdily constructed by Thonet to stand 
designed for beauty, comfort and 


ieference top. The table is sturdily con 
structed of oak. Mayline Company, 
Sheboygan, Wis. 


For more details circle 2440 on mailing card 


Felt Tip Pen 
Speeds Marking 

Faster marking and elimination of 
soiled hands and ink smudging are 
claims made for the new Feather-Mark 
cartridge fed, felt tip marking pen. The 
pen is filled in 10 seconds without the 
hands having to touch the ink. A sealed 
ink cartridge which automatically opens 
alter it is in the pen is easily inserted, 
When the felt point is pressed down to 
write, a valve is released which starts 
the ink flowing. The pen will write 
fine, medium-broad or heavy lines as 
desired, Polished aluminum is used for 
the pen case and there are no breakable 
parts. Binney & Smith Inc., 380 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17. 


For more details circle #441 on mailing card. 


Electric Winch 
Speeds Backstop Adjustment 
The new electric winch operator for 
raising and lowering basketball back 
stops makes the adjustment in minimum 
time. Weighing only 15 pounds, the 
unit is portable and will operate any 
(Continued on page 166) 


SPECIALISTS 


IN INSTITUTIONAL SEATING 


HISTORY DRAMATIZED AT THE 
DE YOUNG MUSEUM, SAN FRANCISCO FROM 


Showrooms: New York * Chicogo * Los Angeles ¢ 


hand winch where the. handle shaft 
size is approximately % inch square. 
It has pistol grip and trigger construc- 
tion for ease of operation, aluminum 
finish, and is supplied with 50 feet of 
rubber insulated cord and plug. The 
J. E. Porter Corp., Ottawa, Ill. 


For more details circle #442 on mailing card 


Small Sized Shower Head 
Is Self-Cleaning 

A new small sized shower head has 
been added to the Anystream line. The 
S-2250 Model 3 is a self-cleaning unit 
equipped with an integral ball joint with 
a 4 inch L.P.S. female inlet. The desired 


+ 


spray is readily selected by the bather 
by turning the lever handle on the 
shower head. Normal, needle or flood 
spray are quickly adjusted. Speakman 
Company, Wilmington 99, Del. 


For more details circle #443 on mailing card 


KII1 
12 to 18” high 


K18/2 
14 to 18” high 


K1212 choir 

10 to 18” high 
KSOT desk 

14 x 20” or 18 x 24” 


SINCE 1830 


Tell us your néeds.—We'll 
send full illustrative material 


THONET INDUSTRIES INC. depi. G! 


One Pork Avenue, New York 16, N. Y 


Dallas * Statesville, N.C 
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the ultimate in CENTRAL CONTROL 


ALL-FACILITY SCHOOL SOUND 


Dual-Channel All-Program System 
PLUS Intercommunication 


NOW, you can have the most complete program, 
distribution and operational facilities ever 
designed in a School Sound System. The 
RAULAND 8260 Console, with facilities for up 
to 160 classrooms, simplifies administrative 
control, provides the most versatile distribution 
of microphone, radio, phonograph and recorder 
programs to enhance instruction, and offers 
simultaneous 2-way communication between 
any classroom and central control Console. 

\Y” Here, truly, is the ultimate in School Sound. 


FM-AM RADIOS: Two (2) supplied. Selects for distribution to any or 
all rooms, any radio program on the complete FM band or the entire AM 
standard Broadcast Band 


PROGRAM PANELS: [wo (2) supplied—selects any two of 6 micro- 
phones ond mixes them as desired, or mixes one microphone with Radio, 
Room-Return or any one of 4 programs—Transcription Phono, Record 
Changer, Tape Recorder or Remote Line. 


MASTER CONTROL PANEL: Provides 2-way conversation with any 
room. Includes one-operation Emergency Switch placing Console micro- 
phone instantly in contact with any or all room speakers. Also includes 
for 2 automatic Program Clock and Monitor Speaker controls 


SWITCH PAWEL: Selects any or all rooms (available with up to 160 
room capacity) for program distribution. Switches provide distribution 
for 2 programs, for intercommunication and for room-return 


TRANSCRIPTION PLAYER: Plays records of all sizes and speeds, 
including 16” transcriptions. Record Changer and/or Tape Recorder may 
also be used with facilities to distribute all three programs 


WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 





Convert any room 

into a Banquet or 
Group Activity Room... 
Set up or clear in minutes 
QUICKLY FOLDor UNFOLD 
for Changing Room Uses 


DURABILITY 
and 
STRENGTH 


TOPS OF MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD, FIR & BIRCH 
PLYWOOD, LINOLEUM, 

RESILYTE PLASTICS 


TUBULAR ¢ 





SEATING - 


MINIMUM 
STORAGE 


THE STRONGEST, 


HANDIEST FOLDING TABLE 


STEEL LEGS 














MADE! 


THE QUICKEST, EASIEST WAY TO SET-UP 


PLATFORMS, STAGES 


Photo above illustrates a level-plot 
form 32’ wide and 16’ deep. Made 
up of 15 units shown below 


LEGS FOLD UNDER FOR 
COMPACT STORAGE 


Mitchell 


FOLDING STANDS 


ae 
a 


INCREASE THE USE OF 
GYMNASIUMS, DINING 
ROOMS, AUDITORIUMS, 
CLASSROOMS, HALLS 


These handy, portable units are used 
for Speakers Platforms, as Stages for 
raised Speakers Tables, Demonstra- 
tions, Lectures, Entertainment, Con- 
certs, Orchestras, Graduation, Cere- 
monials, Acts, Sports. The 8” and 16” 
high units are used to elevate teach- 


Ravland-Borg Corporation 
3515-N West Addison St., Chicago 18, Ill. 


Send full details on RAULAND School Sound Systems. We have 


.. ++ Classrooms; auditorium seats 


ers desks and for classroom recitations, 
Units have a standard 4’ x 8 top with 
heights of 8”, 16”, 24”, 32”, 40”. 
Special units of other top sizes or 
heights can be made to order. 


STACK IN SMALL SPACE 


SAVE TIME AND LABOR 
ON SET-UP, REMOVAL 


Write for Descriptive Folders 


MITCHELL MFG. COMPANY 


2734 S. 34TH STREET © MILWAUKEE 46, WIS. 


MITCHELL FOLDING TABLES, BAND AND CHORAL STANDS 
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Whats Tlew ... 


Pedestal Lathe 
Has New Design 

Greater operator convenience is built 
into the new pedestal design on the 1955 
Sheldon lathes. Sturdy and functional in 
design, the heavy cast iron pedestal fully 
encloses the motor and drive. Large 
storage space for tools and accessories is 
provided by the tailstock leg. The new 
pedestal is offered on all 10, 11 and 13 
inch swing lathes. 

Other improvements in the 1955 lathes 
include the adoption of double neoprene 
cog V-belts to the spindle for more power 


and longer life; a new safety type switch 
to prevent accidental turning on or off 
ol power, tapered roller bearings support 
ing the spindle, and quick change gear 
box. Sheldon Machine Co., Inc., 4258 N. 
Knox Ave., Chicago 41. 


For more details circle #444 on mailing card. 














COSTS LES 


No Manual Attention 
With Bin-Fed Stoker 

The unitized design of the new Bin- 
Fed Ramfeed Stoker incorporates the 
Canton Flo-Tube Conveyor with the 
Canton Ramfeed Stoker of either the 
Vulcan or the LoSet types. This com- 
bination unit conveys coal direct from 
storage to the furnace without manual 
attention. It automatically starts when 
the hopper is empty and stops when the 
hopper is full when equipped with Bin 
Level Controls. The flow of coal to the 
furnace is pro-rated by automatic con 
trols according to the steam demand. 
Canton Stoker Corporation, Andrew 
Place, S. W., Canton 1, Ohio. 


For more details circle #445 on mailing card. 


Semi-Portable Unit 
for Wide Screen Projection 
A new wide screen for 16 mm. projec- 
tion is now available. The semi-portable 
unit has aluminum frame and screen and 
is offered in 6 by 16 and 8 by 21 foot 
sizes. It is designed for showing wide 
screen pictures and has a brilliant beaded 
fabric which is mildew and flame resist- 
ant. It hooks into the light weight frame 
by means of self-adjusting tensioning 
hooks to ensure a taut surface and rapid, 
trouble-free assembly. When not in use 
the frame is disassembled and the fabric 
rolled into a special storage tube which 
(Continued on page 168) 


N BY HAND 


fits into the frame. The complete unit 
packs into a specially designed storage 
container. 

Wide screens are also available in 3 by 
8 and 4 by 11 foot sizes in conventional 
roller type tripod and wall models. 
Radiant Manufacturing Corp., 2627 W. 
Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 8. 


For more details circle 4446 on mailing card 


Wastebasket Cleaning 
Facilitated With Scrubber 

Two hundred wastebaskets an hour 
can be cleaned with the new wastebasket 
scrubber. The scrubber does a thorough 
job of cleaning dirt, spilled milk and 
food scraps trom baskets and can be 
utilized wherever it is desirous to clean 
large numbers of baskets periodically. 
The machine is installed on a _ bench 
top and baskets are placed, one at a 
time, over a rotating nylon brush. Brush 
strips can be made up to suit the basket 
sizes so long as they are circular in 
construction. The Fuller Brush Co., 3580 
Main St., Hartford 2, Conn. 


For more details circle #447 on mailing card 


Whether you employ a dishwasher or wash 
your own dishes, you cut labor costs in half 
with an Atlas dishwasher. It cleans a 
basket-full in 30 seconds, freeing its operator 
for other duties. Exclusive ‘Figure 8” 
Directional Flow forces hot, soapy water in 
and around every surface of every dish, 
cutting grease and dirt like magic. 

A constantly-changing, 180 degree rinse 
assures positive sanitation and complete 
health authority approval. And with less 
dish handling, there's less dish breakage. 
It adds up to this: hand labor cannot 
compete with an Atlas dishwasher. Write 
today for pamphlet and data on how an 
Atlas will pay for itself in one year. 


Light NEW 


Plastisol-coated basket 


protects dishes, 


lasts longer 


Much lighter than old-style baskets, new Atlas 
with Plastisol-coating resists food acids, 
greases, and hot water. Won't mar, scratch, 
chip, or discolor dishes. Extended handle 
protects basket-bottom from scuffing. Standard 
equipment on all Atlas dishwashers. 


ATLAS oivision 


National Cornice Works Ree 
1323 Channing Street, Los Angeles 21, Calif 
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school officials 
were right! 


about the 
all-steel Atlas... 


The ideal school 
pencil sharpener. 
More than five- 
thousand school 
Officials asked for and 
received: 
DURABILITY: 
all-steel, even the 
receptable. 
DEPENDABILITY; perfect point every time. 
EASY-TO-SERVICE; can be completely dis- 
assembled without removel of base from permanent 
installation. APPEARANCE; designed to har- 
monize with today’s modern school construction. 
PRICE; low enough to allow adequate installations 
to meet all school requirements. 


Write or see your A psco dealer today! 


Apsco products inc. 


P.O. Box 840 * Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Factories: Rockford, Ill. * Toronto, Canada 


THE FIRST NEW CONCEPT 


IN FOLDING CHAIR STRUCTURE 


DURABLY BUILT TO 
WITHSTAND THE MOST 
GRUELLING CONDITIONS 


Krueger's ahead again 


this time with two entirely new 


Y-type chairs — one of tubular 
steel, the other of channel 
steel. Both, boasting radically 
new structural methods and 


details that make them the finest 


most durable and comfortable 


portable chairs ever offered 





LOOK AT THESE ENGINEERED 
FEATURES OF THE series 8O 


18-gauge electrically seam- 
welded tubular frames 

Pivot point frame strengtheners 
16-gouge tubular frame 
stretchers 

Large reinforced shaped seat 
14%, x 15” 

Fully covered safety folding 
hinges 

Form fitting 8” deep backrest 


ABRUBGER 


METAL PRODUCTS @ GREEN BAY @ WISCONSIN 
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CHAIRS TO MEET EVERY BUDGET 


In addition to the tubular 
series 80 chair (illustrated) and 
the new Channel series 70 
Krueger offers a wide range of 
chairs from which to choose. All 
featuring exclusive structural 
details that assure complete 
satisfaction for many yeors after 
your investment has paid for itself 


WRITE FOR NEW COMPLETE 
LINE CATALOG 





salt AU 


Fortormauce-Froved 


in food service award-winner 


a FAMOUS-BARRs:. Louis, Mo. 


A major Institutions Maga- 
zine 1954 Food Service Award 
went to the remodeled dining 
rooms and kitchen at the 
Famous-Barr Company in St. 
Louis. Designers of the pro- 
ject were Justin H. Canfield 
and Fred Rundall. HERRICK 
units were supplied by South- 
ern Equipment Company, At 
left is a picture of the Famous- 
Barr downtown department 
store, St. Louis landmark. 


Above is part of the modern- 
ized kitchen. It shows a 
HERRICK stainless steel, 
double front pass-through top 
mounted refrigerator used for 
desserts, salads and sand- 
wich materials. At right is a 
two-door HERRICK for hold- 
ing sauces, condiments and 
small quantities of items used 
from day to day. Other HER- 
RICK units include a refrig- 
erator-freezer combination 
and ashort-order refrigerator. 


In line with its policy of continued modernization, 
Famous-Barr Company, St. Louis department store, 
has transformed its tea room into two deluxe dining 
rooms, both served by one central kitchen. The 
St. Louis Room and Rose Room offer the very 
latest and finest dining facilities. In line with its 
policy of buying only the best equipment, Famous- 
Barr has selected HERRICK Stainless Steel Re- 
frigerators for the new kitchen. © HERRICK 
Stainless Steel Refrigerators assure the utmost in 
sanitation and employee convenience. From meats 
to salads...eggs to ice cream... they provide 
year-after-year complete food conditioning. Write 
for the name of your nearest HERRICK supplier. 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR CO., WATERLOO, IOWA 
DEPT. N., COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION DIVISION 
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Whats Flew ... 


Typing Desk 
Has Office-Height Well 

Developed especially for classroom use, 
the No, 23511 Special Typing Desk will 
accommodate cither manual or electric 


typewriters, It is sturdily constructed of 


, inch marine seven-ply and solid % 
inch Canadian hardwood natural 
birch finish. The desk top is 36 by 20 
inches in size with a 12 inch drop leaf 
for extra working space when needed. 
The typing well is stationary. The desk 
has pull-out slide, box drawer and book 
shelf. Desks of America, Inc., P. O. Box 
6185, Bridgeport 6, Conn, 


For more details circle #448 on mailing card 


with 


Portable Tape Recorder 
Has Editing Key 


The new Pentron Multi-Speed Porta 


ble Tape Recorder Model TR-4 has an 
editing key for deletion of recorded ma 
terial or for spot recording while playing 
back tape. It has dual speed, dual track 
operation with push-button for changing 
from tape speeds of 3% or 7, inches. 

All controls are within the span of 
the hand and the recorder offers high 
fidelity reproduction. The new model 
has all of the Pentron features and a 
completely redesigned case, constructed 
so that the lid may be closed for operat 
ing and carrying with 5 or 7 inch reels. 
There is additional storage space for tape 
and accessories. Pentron Corporation, 
777 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago 24. 


For more details circle 2449 on mailing card 


Aluminum Chair 
Takes Minimum Space 

Crowded cafeterias, dining rooms and 
have added spac c 
numbers 


other seating areas 
and accommodate 
with the new aluminum chair recently 
developed by Emeco. The chair seat is 
only 16% inches wide and 15 inches 
deep. The chair has a “saddle-seat” pan 
and back covered with % inch foam 
rubber and upholstered in plastic or 
The aluminum construc 
tion ensures light weight and easy 
handling. The anodized finish makes 
the chairs attractive and they are welded 


(Continued on page 170) 


maximum 


woven fabrics. 


WAS AND IS THE FIRST 


What better testimony can 
there be to Norris's engineer- 
ing accomplishments than the 
fact that all, yes all, single serv- 
ice tube Milk Dispensers are 
potteonss after Nonnis? Way? 
yecause: Nokais provides: 


@ GREATER ECONOMY 
@ GREATER EFFICIENCY 
@ GREATER CONVENIENCE 


Profit minded food service 


operators specify NORRIS 
MILK DISPENSERS .. . they 
know they can depend on 
NORRIS for profit performance 
+ +» service savings. 


® Noni 
DISPENSERS iwc. 


NS-155 2720 Lyndale Ave. $., Minneapolis 8, Minn 


ee 


more! 
Name 
Company 


Address 


Show me how a Norris Dispenser can help me save more . . . profit | 


We also make Neubauer ‘“Twin-Post’’ 
shelving in range of sizes. Write for 


literature. 


"TWIN-POST” 


| oan 


for additional strength. Emeco Corp., 


Hanover, Pa. 
For more details circle 2450 on mailing card 


Economical Method 
Individualizes Diplomas 

Diplomas, awards and certificates are 
engrossed automatically with a specially 
constructed printing press. A wide range 
of type styles for matching or contrast- 
ing type used in the body of the di 
ploma is available. Sharp, clean, uniform 
printing at high speeds is possible with 
the Personal-Print method which can 
produce any size certificate or diploma 


Northeast Bigh School 
School District of Philadeiphw 


George © Weieel 


Dudasteial 
xawar ds thie 


hme coupiree the 
wn? we theestors 


Diploma 
Beard of Pubic Eousation 
cot we haces affine oma etgamtarre mb the 


ve op et hw ABWH 


in any quantity. Diplomas for even the 
largest classes can be finished in a 
relatively short time using the new sys 
tem which produces attractive individ 
ualized forms at low cost. Mailograph 
Printing Co., Inc., 138 N. 12th St., Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. 


For more details circle #451 on mailing card. 


VOU Gyre 


BASKET RACK 


Rigid Corner Posts— 
Safer Recessed Hasps 


The Neubauer “TWIN- 
POST” corners are actually 
2 posts with 3 strong cor- 
ners (see inset circle). They 
keep the whole basket rack 
rigid and in line. 


i 


Note below how dividers 
guide and separate baskets 
and how hasp and padlock 
are neatly recessed inside 
shelf edge. Eliminates dan- 
ger of cuts and bruises. 


FREE ESTIMATES — Neubauer 
gym Basket Racks are made in 
capacity desired for any size bas- 
ket and can be equipped with 
casters. Olive een of airline 
grey. Special colors available. 


Inquiries invited from school supply dealers. 





City State 


rrr ee 


168 


ee | 


TTT ILA AM _Minncopolie 28, mi 


Ave. 
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THESE SPOONS LOOK ALIKE... 


but what a difference in value 


ALLIED’S 


best buys 


Only close inspection will show the 
difference between plated and sterling 
silver spoons. At first glance, both 
the genuine piece and its low- 

cost reproduction are 

comparable in 

appearance, With 

silver dinnerware 

the quality is 

unseen. . . /asting 


for schools 


FAMOUS ALLIED 
BUILDERS’ KITS 


Knight PUSH-BUTTON 
Automatic Tape Recorder 


beauty and utility 
prove its value, 


Judged “Best Buy” among recording ex 
perts and educators. Features unique Push 
Button Keyboard for instant recording with 
remarkably faithful reproduction. Has 2 


speed dual-track recording mechanism and 

efficient erase system. Records up to 2 Ss H AC K L E LO Cc K Ss 7 TO oO , 
hours on a single tape. For instant play 

back, just push a button; also has push 

button control of forward, reverse and stop M AY LO '@) K A L | K f 

functions. Records with excellent fidelity eee 
ultimate in 


6-in-1 Radio Lab Kit 
Amazingly instructive 
builds receiver, broad 
caster, oscillator, sig 
nal tracer, wave gener 
itor, etc. With all parts, 


tube, instructions 
83 $770. Only $8.25 


from microphone, radio or phonograph 
Plays back through built-in amplifier and 
high-quality speaker. Simple to operate 
Compact, attractive. Complete with micro 
phone, 600-ft. reel of tape and take-up reel 
Shpg. wt., 29 lbs 

96 RX 675. KNIGHT Recorder. Only 


308 PAGE 


$97.45 





‘Ranger’ AC-DC Radio Kit 
Popular 5 tube super- 
het radio project kit. 
Thousands used in 
shop training. Teaches 
radio construction 
Complete with cabinet 


83 $735. Only....$16.75 


Dozens of other fine 
Kits available. 


1955 CATALOG 


Send for the leading buying guide to 
everything in electronics for the school: 
Sound and Recording Apparatus, 
Training Kits, Lab instruments, Tools, 
Books, Electronic Parts, etc. Write for 
FREE copy today. 


ALLIED RADIO 


100 N. Western Ave., Dept. 10-A-5 
Chicago 80, Ill. 


QUALITY 








TN, 


The 9 Key Features sought-after in 
Folding Tables... all combined by 





P-Wale)\).\ me mole 4 
combination locks 


Lasting serviceability is of primary importance 
in choosing silverware or combination locks, 
Heading the list of National Lock quality fea- 
tures are: chromium plated shackle, box, plug, 
cylinder and knob... brass working parts... 
3-number dialing... self-locking feature... 
and double steel case. These are the reasons 
why National Lock shackle locks are far superior. 
These are the unseen reasons why National 
Lock provides more dependable security for a 
longer period of time. Write on your letterhead 
for a free sample lock. See it, test it... order it. 


Folds & Untolds 
Quiekly 


Resist heat, acid, 
stains 


Extruded Aluminum 
Moulding 


Automatic Positive Tempered Masonite 
Lock 


8 Stacks & Stores in 
Top 


* minimum space 


No Knee- 


9 Choice of Other 
Interference * TOPS 


The Strength of 7 
Steel . 


Write for Free Catalogue 
of Adaptable Folding Tables 


metwood mfg. co. 
hanover, pa. 


A a 
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Whit’ Flew ... 


Improved Construction 
in Tubular Steel Chair 

A tubular frame that is electrically 
seam-welded into one integral unit and 
reenforced at seat with 
built-up vertical strengtheners so that 
the entire unit will withstand the hard 
est usage and abuse is offered in the 
new Krueger Series 80 Tubular Steel 
Chair, An extra large seat and full 
% inch deep backrest are other features 
of the new chair which has front and 
rear leg braces of heavy-gauge tubing 
combined with steel rod seat spacers for 
additional) frame strength and rigidity. 
When folded all four feet of the Series 
80) rest at the same floor level to prevent 
slipping when stacking. 

The new Krueger Series 70 is similar 
but is constructed of heavy-gauge double 
beaded channel steel with leg stretchers 
and braces of the same channel steel as 
the frame locks prevent 
irame spreading and the folding hinges 
in both series are safety covered. Both 
chairs are of the Y-ype, non-tipping 
frame styles. Krueger Metal Products 
Co., Green Bay, Wis. 


For more details circle #452 on mailing card 


pivot points 


Positive seat 


Floor Machines 
in Three Sizes 

The Model 800 Series Finnell Motor 
Weighted Floor Machine is offered in 


15, 18 and 21 inch diameter brush spread. 
The simplified brush construction equal- 
izes the flow of the scrubbing solution 
and reduces brush replacement. Excel- 
lent balance from careful weight distribu- 
tion makes for ease of operation, 

The General Electric motor 
from ', to one h.p., depending upon the 


varies 


size. Power is transmitted through a 
planetary drive system, making for extra 
high power transfer to the working 
brush. The machine has accessories for 
all floor maintenance needs, including 
that for shampooing carpets. It can be 
used to apply wax if desired. The solu 
tion tank on the handle is streamlined 
for minimum space and maximum efh 
ciency. Finnell System, Inc., 200 East 
St., Elkhart, Ind. 

For more details circle #453 on mailing card 


(Continued on: page 172) 


Film Editing Unit 
Has Large Screen Viewer 

A new model of the Craig Projecto- 
Editor has been developed for viewing 
and editing 16 mm. films. A large screen 
Craig 16 mm. motion picture viewer, 
Craig Master Rewinds with a capacity 
of 2000 foot reels, the Craig Master 
Splicer and Craig Formula No. 7 Film 
Cement are all mounted on a polished 
hardwood base. The unit features a 31% 
by 4% inch ground glass screen on the 
viewer which shows films brilliantly, 
even in a lighted room, The 75 watt 
projection lamp is effectively cooled. Kal- 
art Company, Plainville, Conn. 


For more details circle 4454 on mailing card. 


Kiddie Cots 
of All-Aluminum 

The new Kiddie Cots for pupil rest 
periods in kindergarten, primary classes, 
camps and other institutions are sturdily 
constructed of polished aluminum for 
long, economical service. The light 
weight cots have strong water-repellent 
mildew-resistant duck covers in attrac 
tive colors. They are easy to clean and 
have a bright cheerful appearance. The 
light weight cots stack easily to any 
height and are easily handled. U. S. 
Chaircraft Mfg. Corp., 225 Belleville 
Ave., Bloomfield, N.J. 


For more details circle 2455 on mailing card 


The definite superiority of the IRWIN 
UNI-DESK exemplifies the comprehensive 


torium requirement. To make your budget 


— design and sound construction character- 
istic of the entire IRWIN line which in- 
cludes seating for every school and audi- 


No. 454 


ONE PIECE DESK TOP 

G-E TEXTOLITE DESK TOP 

ONE PIECE FORMED STEEL BOOK BOX 
OUTSIDE ROLL ON BOOK BOX EDGES 


CONVEX EMBOSSING ON BOOK BOX BOTTOM 
BOOK BOX AND CHAIR ADJUSTABLE FOR HEIGHT 


LONGITUDINAL FRAME ADJUSTMENT 
CRADLE-FORM SEAT 

90 SWIVEL SEAT 

AUTOMATIC SELF-LEVELING DEVICE 


HARDENED AND POLISHED RUBBER CUSHION GLIDES 


do maximum duty write for the IRWIN 
catalog, NOW. 
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SAFETY 
and 
ECONOMY 
in 
SCHOOL 
SHOWERS 


Thermostatic WATER MIXERS 


FOR PROGRESSIVE OR GANG. 


installations with master unit built-in con- 
trols, easiest operation for absolute accuracy! 





FOR INDIVIDUAL . 


concealed or exposed .. 
ting for unvarying temperatures. 


positive instant set- 





SAFE... 


because they ovto- 
matically compen- 
sate for even the 
smallest fluctuation 
in both TEMPERA- 
TURE and PRESSURE 

. anti-scalding 


ECONOMICAL... 


because they elimi- 
nate water - wasting 
‘feeling out’ the right 
temperature, are built 
for countless years of 
service. 


and anti-chilling. 





World's Largest 
Exclusive 


LEONARD 


1360 ELMWOOD AVENUE, CRANSTON 7, R. |. 


VALVES 


Manufacturer of 
Thermostatic 
Woter Mixers 





Which table belongs at 


the head of its class? 


The one with the BASSICK Glide, of course! 


¢ With Bassick Rubber-Cushion Glides on 
school furniture, there’s real “silence in the 
classroom”. 


Flat, polished, hardened-steel base slides 
noiselessly and easily, protects floors and 
cuts maintenance. Cushioned in live rubber. 


Write for free set, telling us whether for 
wood, flat metal or tubular metal furniture 
(giving inside dia. of tube). THE Bassick 
Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn. In Canada: 


Bassick 


A DIVISION OF 


BD sume wort ramos oF casters... wane casters 00 mont 
75 YEARS OF CASTER LEADERSHIP 
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MAYLINE 








Consistent 
in QUALITY 
Moderate 
in PRICE 


C 7702 ART TABLE 








Mayline Classroom Furniture 
is noted for its consistent 


quality and moderate price. 


MAYLINE 
INITAYW 


Products shown described in 


Catalog S-1. Write Today! 


C 77038 DRAFTING TABLE 


bogte dees” aa 
Symbol of fae Superiority 


MAYLINE COMPANY 


formerly 
ENGINEERING MFG. CO 


631 No. Commerce St 


STANDARD DRAFTING TABLE Sheboygan, Wis. 











MAYLINE 





NS, a 


~~ 2 


fila 


Vl Eft ELECTRIC 


The ‘‘Instant-Vue”’ 

Model N595—pictured 

at right—is one of the 

leaders in the big 

Naden Line which in- 

cludes a model... 

fully guaranteed for 

speed and accuracy 

... for every size gymnasium and every size of budget. 
Write today for Catalog No. 23—-Basketball; No. 22 
Football; No. 25—Baseball. 


NADEN ano SONS weester city. iowa 


71 





Whéls Hlew ... 


Gas Cooking Equipment 
for Heavy Duty Use 

The new line of Magic Chet 
duty 


super 


he avy commerce ial cooking 
fea- 
tures. It is designed to provide greater 
kitchen 


Fea 


func- 


gas 


equipment incorporates many new 


eficiency and convenience in 
operation and cCasicr maintenance 
the 


| lowline 


tures ol equipment include 


tional shelf design permitting 
partition-tree, full length storage of uten 
sils and easy cleaning. The range top 
burner box, oven, and oven burner box 
are fully protected with porcelain enamel 
linings. Formed steel construction with 


welded frame assemblies throughout the 
line give added strength and durability. 

The new Magic Chef battery installa 
shown includes three gas ranges, 
deep fat fryer, unit broiler, baking and 
roasting oven and pizza Other 
new pieces in the line include a griddle 


tion 


oven, 


broiler unit, add-a-units, double deck 
roasting oven and elevated broiler. Magic 
Chef, Inc., 1641 S. Kingshighway Blvd., 
St. Louis 10, Mo. 


For more details circle 4456 on mailing card 


Non-Toxic Compound 
Removes Dinnerware Stains 
A new non-toxic 
pound has been introduced for use with 
both plastic and china dishware. Stained 
pieces are soaked in Dual-Dip and dis 
colorations are removed without 
tion, rubbing or scrubbing. Only a small 
quantity of the compound is required to 
make an effective solution, Diversey Cor- 
poration, 1820 Roscoe St., Chicago 13. 


For more details circle #457 on mailing card 


stain removal com 


agita- 


Pedestal Type Desk 
for Flexible Classrooms 

The new N-54 Pedestal Type School 
Desk and Chair unit are designed tor 
attractive appearance and practical use 
fulness. The desk, with top and book 
box assembly supported on two uprights 
with foot members, is easily moved to 
permit flexible and ar- 
rangements. Available in heights rang 
ing from 22 to 30 inches, the desk is 
ruggedly constructed of Northern Maple. 
The accompanying chair is designed for 


classroom use 


(Continued on page 174) 





Ne, 1400 Desk No, 1400 Chair 
ae Bine hs 


Warmtone, or School Brown. 


SILER CITY * 





SUPERIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Construction of selected Appalachian kiln-dried Beech. Desk 
units with mortise and pegged tenon; chairs with spiral- 
grooved dowels and rigidly glued corner blocks. In Natural, 


Line also includes Movable 
Chair Desks, Tables, and Tablet Arm Chairs. 


Also availabls with plastic surface. 


Write for name of authorized distributor in your state. 


WILLIAMS & BROWER, Incorporated 


NORTH CAROLINA 








An Answer to every 
Wraps Problem 


Welded steel Valet Racks keep 
wraps dry, aired and “in 
press”...end unsanitary 
locker room conditions 
... save floor space—fit 
in anywhere. ..standard 
in all strictly modern 
offices, factories, hotels, 
clubs, schools, churches, 

institutions 
or wherever 
there is a wraps 
problem. 


correct posture and features a scooped 
saddle seat. Norquist Products, Inc., 


Jamestown, N. Y. 
For more details circle #458 on mailing card 


Sink and Drinking Fountain 
Combination for Laboratory 

Double utility is provided in Model 
No. 4840 Laboratory Counter Type Sink 
and Drinking Fountain, The unit can 
be used in laboratories of schools, col 
leges, hospitals or wherever a combina- 
tion drinking fountain and sink is de 
sirable. The sink has a stainless steel 
clamp-down frame and vitreous enam 
eled receptor, A chromium plated drink 
ing glass filler and fountain head make 
up the fountain section. The Halsey W. 
Taylor Co., Warren, Ohio. 


For more details circle #459 on mailing card. 


Costumers, Ward- 
robe Racks, Locker 
Racks and Check 





¥% 
Write for Catalog FL25 
VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


1121 West 37th St 


Chicago 9, il 
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Your best cancer insurance... 


“LIFETIME” POLICY...See your doctor 
every year for a thorough check-up, no matter how 
well you may feel. 

“DAY-TO-DAY” POLICY...See your doctor 
immediately at the first sign of any one of the 
seven danger signals that may mean cancer (/) 
Any sore that does not heal (2) A lump or thickening 
in the breast or elsewhere (3) Unusual bleeding or 


discharge (4) Any change in a wart or a mole 
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5) Persistent indigestion or difficulty in swallow- 
ing (6) Persistent hoarseness or cough, and (7) Any 
change in normal bowel halnts. 

Many cancers can be cured, but only if properly 
treated before they have begun to spread or 
“colonize” in other parts of the body. 

For more information, call the American Cancer 
Society office nearest you or write to “Cancer” 


in care of your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 








Whats Hew ... 


Product Literature 
e Ihree pamphlets containing tips on 
planning and producing mimeographed 
school newspapers are offered by A. B. 
Du k ( 6n 5700 Ww. T ouhy Ave ° 
3] Suggestions on eflective make-up 
and 


Chicago 
and illustrations of school 
their requirements are covered in “How 
to Plan and Publish a Mimeographed 
School Newspaper.” The “Handbook 
Mimeographed High School 


Newspaper” is a journalism primer pre 


papers 


lor the 


senting the essentials of reporting, writ 
ing and editing news, Technics used by 
experienced reporters in gathering news 
are discussed in “How to Report an 
Interview or Press The 
pamphlets are available without cost and 
should prove helpful to all of those in 


terested in a school newspaper. 
For more details circle #460 on mailing card 


Conference.” 


¢ Comprehensive information on Wayne 
Type “H” Steel, Portable Grandstands 
is given In a new catalog issued by 
Wayne Iron Works, Wayne, Pa. The 
cight page catalog is fully illustrated with 
photographs and specifications, and plan 
ning aids for a wide range of installa 
tion are The 
economies and flexibility of sectional 
and continuous designs in both elevated 


variations included, 


and non-elevated outdoor grandstands 


discussed, 


For more details circle #461 on mailing card. 


are 


¢ “How to Plan Your Gym for Favorite 
Sports” is the title of a folder available 
from Hillyard Chemical Company, St. 
Joseph, Mo. Scaled-to-size regulation 
diagrams are given with tracing sheets 
indicating how to determine where game 
lines should be located to avoid con 
fusion, whatever the size of the gym 
nasium. Diagrams include those for 
basketball, badminton, volley ball, in 
and shuffleboard, with 
eleven other 
indoor With the 


folder recreational floors are easily lined 


door baseball 
game diagrams sketched for 
and outdoor sports. 
for any desired game. 


For more details circle #462 on mailing card 


e A new catalog illustrating the entire 
line of Swingline stapling machines has 
just been released by Speed Products Co., 
Inc., 32-01 Queens Blvd., Long Island 
City 1, N.Y. Clear line sketches near 
each machine portray the many jobs it 
does and detail its functions. 


For more details circle #463 on mailing card 


e A 21 page pamphlet on Fire-Safe 
School Buildings has recently been re 
leased by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, 85 John St., New York 38. 
The publication presents in brief form 
the essential elements of fire-safe school 
buildings and makes recommendations 
for obtaining fire safety in new build 
ings and in existing ones, 

For more details circle #464 on mailing card 


(Continued on page 175) 


@ An attractive catalog, carrying a map 
of the United States in color as its cover, 
has been released by The George F. 
Cram Company, Inc., 730 E. Washing- 
ton St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. Catalog No. 
86-B on Cram’s Markable-Kleenable 
Maps and Globes gives complete descrip- 
tive information on the full line of maps, 
globes and accessories, with many illus- 
trated in full color. Cram’s Graded Pro- 
gram of maps and globes for grades one 
through twelve is the result of an exten 
sive review of study courses offered in 
schools from coast to coast. The Graded 
Program was designed to match the 
learning ability of students at various 
grade levels. The maps and globes have 
a finish which can be marked and wiped 
clean. 


For more #465 on mailing card 


details circle 
e “Embezzlement Controls” is the title 
of a 30 page paper bound booklet by 
Lester A. Pratt, C.P.A., a specialist in 
employe fraud investigations. The book 
was written to indicate some of the steps 
that may be taken to keep inherently 
honest employes from misusing institu 
tional funds in a moment of weakness 
or under the stress of financial worry. 
It is being made available without charge 
through the Public Service Division, 
Fidelity and Deposit Company, Balti 
more 3, Md, 

For more details circle #466 on mailing card 


For effective visual elementary 


PUSH EUITTON CONTROL 


BARRICK'S Folding Tables with “push 
button” operation reduce setup time. 


Exclusive steel center channel construc- 
tion adds strength—reduces weight. 


Choice of rectangular, square or round 
tables with plywood, formica or blonde 
hard board tops in sizes and styles to 


your exact needs. 


With Barricks patented 
AUTOMATIC LEG LOCK, 
legs lock in open position 
and close at the touch of 
a finger— automatically. 


BARRICKS 


See your dealer or write for 
the complete Barricks story. 
2251 S$. HALSTED SY. 
CHICAGO 6, lil. 





MFG. 


America's Finest Folding Tables 


BARRICKS 


FOLDING TABLES 


SIZE 20” x 32” 


Grade | to 4 Requirement 


Pana-math is a versatile classroom counting frame for incidental learning 
of the important concepts of arithmetic. The ancient abacus is now 
adapted as a modern teaching aid to visualize numbers, groups and 
relationships by actual arrangement of beads. Sturdily constructed of 
13/16” hardwood the frame has 10 removable push-spring rods each with 
10 colorful beads, Your teachers will appreciate Pana-math . . . highly 


commended by teachers, principals an 


App. for) 


boards (Pat. Pend .. Reg 


@ Time Teaching Clocks * Folding Easels * Stoves 
Sinks * Refrigerators * lroning Boards 


co. 


Educational Toys * Jig-sow Puzzles * Peg Boards 
Drawing Boards * Playhouse Screens * Beads 


DEPARTMENT NS 


DAINTEE TOYS, 


230 STEUBEN STREET, BROOKLYN 5, N. Y 


INC. 
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Whéts Hlew ... 


e “Teaching With a Filmstrip” is the 
title of a 20 page booklet available trom 
the Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14. 
The highly informative booklet is based 
on a filmstrip of the same name and 
reproduces 54 of the actual trames with 
additional Margaret 
Divizia, Supervisor, Curriculum Div., 
\udio-Visual Section, Los Angeles City 


Schools, who wrote the material. 
For more details circle #467 on mailing card 


commentary by 


e A new booklet entitled “Kodak Books 
and Guides” has been brought out by 
Fastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, 
N.Y. The 20 page illustrated booklet 
lists authoritative sources of up-to-date 
information on all phases of amateur 
and professional photography. Informa 
tion on both general and specific photo 
graphic subjects, including the indus 
trial, scientific and graphic arts fields, 1s 


included. 
For more details circle 2468 on mailing card 


chairs, armchairs, 
furniture for 


e The full line of 
stools, tables and other 
cafeteria, lunchroom and other institu 
tional use is illustrated and described in 
Catalog No. 152 issued by Astra Bent 
Wood Furniture Co., 61 W. 46th St., 
New York 36. Folding tables, school 
desks and seats and kindergarten tables 


are included. 
For more details circle #469 on mailing card 


e Composition, special characteristics, 
color range, size and installation data on 
Vina-Lux Reenforced Vinyl Tile is dis 
cussed in a new folder released by 
Uvalde Rock Asphalt Co., P.O, Box 531, 
San Antonio 6, Tex. A page is devoted 


to color reproductions of this flooring 
For more detalis circle #470 on mailing card. 


e Two new pieces of literature on hot 
water heating have been announced by 
the C, A. Dunham Company, 400 West 
Madison St., Chicago 6. Catalog No. 
1551 contains information on the com 
plete Dunham line of hot water equip 
ment. Photographs and drawings supple 
ment descriptive data. “There Are Two 
Sides to Every Story” is a consumer 
brochure which tells of the advantages 
of hot water baseboard heating with 
thermo 


an automatic indoor-outdoor 


stat controlling the system. 
For more details circle 2471 on mailing card. 


e A 48 page “Repair Handbook” issued 
by Smooth-On Manufacturing Co., 570 
Communipaw Ave., Jersey City 4, N.J., 
tells in text and pictures how to repair 
leaks in 
crete and cinder blocks and sheet 


radiators, con 
and 


pipes, boilers, 


plate metal, as well as how to handle 


other repair problems. A directory de 
scribes the 12 Smooth-On repair cements 
and the variety of repair jobs they will 


handle. 
For more details circle #472 on mailing card 


(Continued on page 176) 


POTTER SLIDE 
TYPE FIRE ESCAPE 
in seconds instead 

of minutes 


| MADE RESCUE POSSIBLE 


’ 


CHILDREN. « 
SAFELY ESCAPED 
RAGING FIRE 


wells. 


6118 N. California Ave. 


For QUICK DETAILS, PHONE COLLECT 





Mothers, Fathers, Teachers ond Principals realized that a 
precaution taken only six years before insured the irreplace- 
able lives of their dearest possessions. 
occupants of SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS and ALL PUBLIC IN- 
STITUTIONS is assurance of family comfort and happiness 
when protected by POTTER SLIDE TYPE FIRE ESCAPES. Over 
9,000 in service on two to 34 story buildings, saving 44 
sq. ft. of usable floor space on each floor instead of stair 


POTTER MFG. CORPORATION 
CHICAGO 45, ILL. 


(RO gers Park 4.0098) 


e A helpful manual with 101 sugges 
tions for maintaining buildings and 
equipment is offered by Johns-Manville, 
22 E. 40th St., New York 16, Entitled 
“Good Operating Practices,” the |2 page 
brochure gives the most recent recom 
mendations tor getting the best service 
out of insulations, packings, retractor) 
products, roofings and friction materials, 
Information is presented in an efhcient, 
manner, with 


time saving interesting 


illustrations. 


For more details circle #473 on mailing card 


e A new “Catalog of Phonograph Rec- 
ords for Classroom and Library” has 
been announced by Educational Record 
Sales, 146 Reade Street, New York 13 
\ list of recordings especially selected 
for ready integration in the kindergar 
ten to 9th grade school programs has 
been compiled in cooperation with the 
major phonograph record companies 
Records in this 36 page catalog are ar 
ranged according to subjects, areas and 
grades. Included are sections on music 
appreciation, rhythms, square dance, so 


cial studies and language arts 
For more details circle #474 on mailing card 


e The 1955 Catalog of Filmstrips has 
been released by Films of the Nations 
Distributors, Inc., 62 West 45th St., New 
York 36. More than 100 subjects are 


listed with short descriptions. 
For more details circle #475 on mailing card 


For schools—DETTRA, flagmaker to the Na- 
tion for 50 years, offers American flags and 
State flags in a wide variety of styles, sizes and 


materials . 


ideal for schoolroom, assembly 


hall, playing field. 


DETTRA FEATURES 


Long-lasting 


U. S. Flags 
School Flogs 


+ + + + 


Flag Accessories 


SAFEGUARDING 
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Famous “BULLDOG” BUNTING 
“DURA-LITE”’ 
Beautiful, lustrous “GLORY GLOSS” 


NYLON 


State Flags 


Decorations and Banners 


ASK YouR 

DEALER OR WRITE DETTRA 
ror 

DETALED 

DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 





DETTRA FLAG COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. N, Oaks, Pennsylvania 


wit ght of Valley Forge 
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USE THESE CARDS 
(We pay the postage) 
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These cards are detachable and are 
provided for the convenience of 
our subscribers, and those to whom 
they pass their copies, in obtaining 
information on products and serv- 
ices advertised in this issue or de- 
scribed in the "What's New” Sec- 
tion. See reverse side. 
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© A catalog containing complete infor 
mation on hollow metal doors has just 
been released by Detroit Steel Products 
Co., 3189 Griffin St., Detroit 11, Mich. 
Entitled “Fenestra Hollow Metal Doors, 
Swing and Slide.” this 20 page catalog 
gives detailed information on the seven 
styles of doors available in the line. Con 
struction features, advantages, uses, hard 
ware and equipment, installation instruc 
tions, specifications and charts of types 


and sizes are all included in the catalog, 
For more details circle #476 on mailing card 


¢ The story of “Owens-Illinois Prefab- 
ricated Toplight Panels” is told in a 16 
page booklet offered by Kimble Glass 
Co., subsidiary of Owens-Illinois, Toledo 
1, Ohio, Description of the panels, how 
they provide flexibility in daylighting, 
sizes, construction data, specifications and 
technical data are the points 
covered in the booklet. Charts, graphs, 
line drawings, floor plans and photo 


graphs illustrate the descriptive text. 
For more details circle #477 on mailing card 
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© A 1954-55 Catalog Supplement has 
been announced by Encyclopaedia Bri 
tannica Films, 1123 Central Ave., Wil 
mette, Til, Films are grouped under 
subject headings in this new Supplement. 
There is also an alphabetical index of 
new titles reference. Illustra 


tions supplement the descriptive text. 
For more details circle #478 on mailing card 
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Film Releases 


“Natural Gas— Science Behind Your 
Burner,” 42 frames, black and white, 
accompanied by a complete Presentation 
Kit. American Gas Association, Edu- 
cational Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17. 


For more details circle #479 on mailing card 


“Geyser Melodies,” color, sound, 11 min 
“Linoleum Block Print,” black 
and white, sound. “How to Make a 
Mask,” sound. Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 
Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


For more details circle #480 on mailing card 


utes. 


“The Way to Wimbledon,” 16mm., 
sound, 2 reels, 20 minutes. “The Col- 
onies and Britain,” 16 mm., sound, 2 
reels, 18 minutes. British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Pl., New York 20. 


For more details circle #481 on mailing card 


“Picture Stories for Reading Readiness,” 
a series of 7 color filmstrips: “The Squir 
rels’ Picnic,” 10 frames, “Lost at the 
Fair,” 10 frames, “Puppy Plays a Trick,” 
9 frames, “The Loose Tooth,” 9 frames, 
“Buying a Pet,” 11 frames, “Surprise 
for Daddy,” 12 frames, and “Let’s Go 
to the Zoo,” 12 frames. “The Farmer’s 
Animal Friends,” a series of six film 
strips in “Cows on the Farm,” 
24 frames, “Horses on the Farm,” 23 
frames, “Pigs on the Farm,” 21 frames, 


color: 


“Sheep on the Farm,” 23 frames, “Chick- 
ens on the Farm,” 23 frames, and “Cats 
on the Farm,” 25 frames. The Jam 
Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich, 


For more details circle 4482 on mailing card. 


“The United Nations — Blueprint For 
Peace,’ 52 frames. “The House of the 
Peoples—A Visit to the United Na 
tions,” 43 frames. Text-Film Dept., Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36. 


For more details circle #483 on mailing card 


“Pan-American Partners,” 60 frames, 35 
mm., filmstrip on current affairs, ac 
companied by a discussion manual. Of- 
fice of Educational Activities, The New 
York Times, Times Sq., New York 36. 
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Supplier's News 


Oakite Products, Inc., 19 Rector St., 
New York 6, manufacturer of specialized 
cleaning materials and methods, an 
nounces the opening of its new and 
expanded laboratories at 350 Hudson 
Street, New York. The laboratory is 
sub-divided into product development, 
customer service and engineering, and 
a pilot plant is planned for the small 
scale manufacture of detergents and 
solvents prior to field testing. 
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ACCURATE, LOW-COST 


Automatic Timing 


. . » for every classroom and 
playground activity! 


Make your present manual signal system 
fully avtomatic with a MONTGOMERY 
Program Clock . . . reliable, accurate, 
trouble-free. Easy to install, easy to set 
to any desired schedule. Models avail- 
able for nearly every school use, priced 
as low as $86.25. 


See your dealer or write for details. 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 





Wakefield Beta-Piex Luminaires 
ideal for Lower Classroom Ceilings 


Note that Wakefield Beta-Plex units 


were chosen for the low ceilinged 


Hessarch Laboratory, Classroom et Need for recessed unit met by Beta-Plex; 
1€ niversti ry 0, le ugan, 
3 diffuser extends only 11/;" below ceiling line 


Conventional suspended fixtures cannot be used on the new 8 to 10 foot 
ceilings. Required is a luminaire like the Wakefield Beta-Plex, which 
mounts practically flush with the ceiling. Beta-Plex has a Plexiglas dif- 
fuser which distributes light evenly, without direct glare. And when unlit, 
because it has a special non-specular mat finish, the diffuser does not 
reflect an image of the brightly daylighted window, 


Beta-Plex is a complete unit ready 


for recess mounting in a suspended a ‘ P ‘ P 
ceiling. Ballasts and fas sm are School officials and architects planning schools with low classroom ceil- 


contained in a metal housing. A ings are invited to send for an illustrated folder on the Wakefield Beta- 
Touch-Latch releases and closes the ead Bs hggentse é ‘ ve : 
Rigid-Arch Plexiglas diffuser, mak- Plex luminaire. The F. W. Wakefield Brass Company, Vermilion, Ohio. 


ing the interior of a Beta-Plex unit In Canada: Wakefield Lighting Limited, London, Ontario. 
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New Thomy Lofon Elementary School, New Orleans, La.; Curtis & Davis, Architects; A & O Builders, General Contractors 


Mississippi Heat Absorbing, Glare Reducing Glass Brightens Classrooms 
Without Excessive Solar Heat or Eye-Fatiguing “’Raw’’ Sunlight 


The Thomy Lafon School, New Orleans, La., acknowledged to be an outstanding 
modern design, makes extensive use of Coolite, Heat Absorbing, Glare Reducing 
Glass. It's unique qualities fit the aim of the architects and engineers, Curtis & 
Davis, to obtain “the ultimate in scientific achievement for natural lighting ...a truly 
functional architecture adapted to human values and physical needs.” For Coolite 
floods classrooms with softened, glare-free light for easier seeing... absorbs up to 
50% of the solar heat to help keep interiors comfortable. 


Coolite removes the harmful qualities of “raw” sunlight... helps students see 
better, feel better, work better. Coolite permits use of large glass areas without 
undue heat... makes rooms appear larger, friendlier. 


Consider Coolite for your classrooms when you build or remodel. Translucent glass 
by Mississippi for better daylight illumination is available in a wide variety of pat- 
terns and surface finishes to fit any daylighting need within any school budget. 


Mississippi maintains an experimental school building on factory grounds 
for the study of daylighting. Take advantage of the company’s wide expe- 
rience. It's technicians are ready to help you with every daylighting problem. 


MISSISSIPP 
COMPANY 


88 ANGELICA ST. SAINT LOUIS 7, MO. 


Send today for catalog, “Better Day- 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO © FULLERTON, CALIF. ‘ ; “ P 
lighting For Schools.” Write Dept. 15, 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 





